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CHAPTER I 

THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH 

LUCY paled a little as she dropped her letter into 
the scarlet pillar-box, and she glanced apprehensively 
over her shoulder. 

No one was about The long, somewhat melan- 
choly High Street of Chadock-on-Sea was deserted ; 
besides, if all her world had been present, who could 
have guessed that Lucy had anything to conceal ? A 
letter to post whose address and superscription must 
not be known — a letter sent forth at a venture — Lucy's 
one poor little arrow — her challenge to Fate. 

She drew a deep, nervous breath of relief — turned 
away from the pillar-box, the letter posted — then 
gave a quaint little laugh as she walked up the street. 
Her laugh and her eyes set her apart from the girls 
she called her friends, the young women who lived at 
Chadock-on-Sea and were her intimates, for there was 
more in Lucy's laugh than she herself knew or sus- 
pected. It was the laugh that belongs to the women 
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whom kings raise to their left hand, and who go far to 
ruling the world. 

Her eyes were as green as jade stones — and just as 
inscrutable. They were wise in their own silence and 
their own depths. 

Lucy did not like the eyes herself. She wished 
they had been blue or brown — anything but a dull, 
cold green, just as she would have preferred to have 
auburn or black hair instead of the soft, flax-like 
waves that made her face look paler than it was. 
Hair fine as floss silk and with the sheen of moonshine 
upon it in some lights — hair that flowed, when she 
chose to let it down, far below her waist. 

She often wondered if she were pretty, and could 
never feel quite certain, though she knew that strangers 
who met her for the first time stared at her, but then 
that might have been because she was so slight — so 
delicate in appearance. Her features were small, but 
well cut, and she had absolutely no colour in her face, 
notwithstanding that she lived on the coast — but her 
lips were red, and there was something that made one 
think of blood about her mouth. 

A man turned the corner of the street, then smiled 
as he found himself face to face with Lucy ; he was 
evidently pleased to meet her. 

" How do you do, Lucy ? " he said, holding out his 
hand, and glancing appreciatively at the girl, admiring 
the wisdom that made her dress in plain blue serge. 

Theodore Helme, the son of the Vicar, flattered him- 
self that he understood and appreciated women, but 
there was something in Lucy that baffled him. She 
was either very simple or very deep, and she was the 
one person who interested him when he came down to 
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stay with his people. By profession Theodore was a 
barrister and had chambers in the Temple. He was 
clever, and his world was beginning to talk about him. 
He let them talk and worked all the harder. 

Lucy admired Theodore intensely ; she liked his 
strong, cold face, his'black, piercing eyes, and his clever 
and determined voice. 

"How do you do?" she murmured in her turn. 
" Chadock is rather deserted this October, isn't it ? " 
she added. "We have got rid of all our summer 
visitors, and are now taking our own little holidays — 
at least those of us who are lucky enough to get 
invited away — out into the big world." 

Her glance — her sigh — were envious, and Theodore 
noted this. 

" The world is the world everywhere," he answered 
quietly. " People are as much alive here as in Paris 
or New York. Perhaps they don't quite realize it, but 
they are." 

He was walking on with Lucy, and unconsciously 
they were both turning their steps down a road which 
led to the sea front. 

It was late in the afternoon, getting on for six 
o'clock, but the sea had always its call for Lucy. She 
never went out without ending her walk by a run on 
the shore. 

"How can you say that we are really alive at 
Chadock?" exclaimed Lucy reproachfully. "You 
don't understand — I suppose you can't understand — 
the dull monotony of existence here. Each day is like 
the other — each month— each year. We go round 
and round in a circle." 

A note in her voice, a flicker of her delicate nostrils 
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reminded Theodore for a second that Lucy's mother 
belonged to a great family — the foolish, faded mother, 
who had run away with the handsome curate who 
was now sleeping peacefully in Chadock church* 
yard. 

" Summer visitors come ; but when the summer is 
over," the girl continued quickly, "the visitors go 
away, the landladies count up their gains, and we are 
left quietly to ourselves again, our picture book shut 
up till next year. Then the fogs come — the sea mist, 
and the drizzling rain of October and November. 
Lamps are lit everywhere — horrid lamps that smell. 
Little tea parties begin — stuffy little tea parties where 
everybody talks about everybody, and there is nothing 
to talk about really at all. Oh, what a life — what a 
life ! " 

She wrung her slim, beautifully shaped brown hands, 
and her young face looked tragic. 

Theodore stared at her amazed. 

" My dear girl, what has come over you ? " he asked. 
"When I was down here some months ago, you 
seemed perfectly happy and content — you and your 
sisters. Full of your tennis and cycling, the croquet 
championship, and other healthy out-of-door things, 
and now — what has come over you ? " 

" I don't know/ 1 she returned quickly. " I wish I 
did. Only somehow, during the last week, I have 
been quite different to what I have ever been before. 
I have woke up, as it were, to find myself living in a 
rut, and I want to get out of the rut. I shall choke 
if I don't— I shall choke." 

She put up her hand to her throat and pulled at it, 
tapping the lump she felt there. 
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" Nobody guesses — mother least of all — that I am 
not perfectly happy at home," she went on quickly, 
"just as happy as Mabel and Dolly. But I don't 
know why I am talking to you." She suddenly checked 
herself and gave the man a nervous, furtive little glance. 
" You won't tell people anything I have been saying ? 
For I ought to be content, I suppose ; I ought not to 
want more than I have got." 

They had reached the sea front by now, and Lucy 
ran down the little steps which led to the beach. 

The sea was coming in with a surge and thunder — 
an angry, roaring sea, foaming with spray. The grind 
of the water rushing in over the pebbles was like the 
fierce grinding of a giant's teeth. 

Theodore followed her slowly. For thirty-four 
years he had taken an intelligent interest in his fellow 
creatures, and he had not lived so long without having 
gone through his own bad hour — the hour when 
everything looked dim and uncertain, and life was a 
petulant mistress. 

But what did Lucy mean — Lucy, barely twenty- 
one — by having the taste of dust and ashes in her 
mouth? So he asked himself, as he followed her 
across the shingle till they stood on the very verge of 
the grey, sullen sea. 

"Tell me what the trouble is. You needn't be 
afraid of my not holding my tongue/' said Theodore 
persuasively, noticing the while with keen apprecia- 
tion the delicate swell of Lucy's figure under her tight 
blue serge coat She had splendid lines, for all that 
she was so slim and virginal in appearance, and there 
was that about Lucy, something in her look and 
manner, unlike the modern-day English girl, some- 
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thing which set her far back amongst the women of 
the past — the women who made life lovely. 

" I don't mind telling you ! " Lucy turned to him 
swiftly. " I have done something ; to-day — I have 
made an attempt to get away from Chadock — from 
home — to enter the world." 

She spoke in quick, broken sentences, and for a 
second her green eyes lost their calm, inscrutable 
expression, and blazed with fire, her blood-red mouth 
widened and stretched, the pallor of her face became 
deathly. Theodore caught his breath. He was con- 
scious of the curious effect Lucy was beginning to 
have upon him. He, the trained, capable man of thirty- 
four, she, the innocent and absolutely unsophisticated 
girl. She was like strong wine mounting to his 
head. 

" I have done this/ 1 said Lucy. " I have answered 
—this." 

She took a slip of printed paper out of a small hand- 
bag hanging from her wrist, and gave the cutting to 
Theodore to read. 

He read it, forgetting to put on his gold pince-nez 
— one of his minor affectations — read aloud — 

" Wanted, by a lady of rank, living mostly in town, 
a young and cheerful companion. A girl neither 
musical nor college trained. Of good birth and fair 
appearance, who would not object to travel. Write, 
B 1,678." Then followed the address of the Morning 
Post) from whence the cutting was taken. 

u There," smiled Lucy, " I have written and applied 
for the post. Perhaps my letter will be one of many 
hundreds received and scarcely be glanced at — taken 
no notice of. Or perhaps," her eyes glistened, her lips 
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parted, "my letter will be the one which will find 
favour, and " 

" You have been incredibly foolish to answer such 
an advertisement" interrupted Theodore sharply. 
" What do you want to leave home and go out as a 
companion for ? " 

" I want to see life," returned Lucy. She spoke 
with intense simplicity, but her voice and her eyes 
were hungry. c< I want to live," she added, " and I 
will." 



CHAPTER II 

FAREWELL TO HOME 

" Wish me luck, mother dear — and good-bye." 

Lucy bent over her mother's sofa as she spoke. 
The girl's eyes were eager and affectionate in expres- 
sion, but her whole manner betrayed passionate 
excitement: it breathed from her. She was alive 
with emotion. 

Nearly a month had passed since Lucy dropped 
her letter into the red pillar-box, and the seemingly 
impossible had happened, for out of the hundreds of 
letters which had reached Lady Robert Chilvers, that 
tall, dark-eyed woman had been pleased to consider 
the petition of Lucy Gort, and had decided to engage 
the latter as her companion. She had summoned Lucy 
up to London, however, before coming to any definite 
arrangement with the girl, and had interviewed Lucy 
at her club. 

It was a particularly exclusive club, full of smart, 
beautifully dressed women, who made Lucy feel very 
dowdy and small, notwithstanding that Lady Robert 
appeared to take a fancy to her at once. 

" I'm glad that I didn't bother to answer any of 
the other letters," she said, " though hundreds of girls 
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wrote to me, for I felt quite certain that I would take 
a fancy to you, Miss Gort, when I saw you — as I 
have." 

She smiled at Lucy as she spoke, and laughed 
loudly. 

She was a big, dark-haired woman, with bold black 
eyes, and a nervous restlessness of manner. Lucy 
thought she had never seen such an excitable creature, 
and there was a curious look in Lady Robert's eyes 
which vaguely disturbed her — they were such roving 
eyes* 

But she was impressed — how could simple Lucy, 
coming straight from Chadock-on-Sea, help being 
impressed? — by the exceeding smartness of the 
woman's attire. 

She realized, for all her ignorance of clothes, how 
well Lady Robert was turned out. She noticed the 
perfect hang of the cloth skirt, the long lines of the 
coat, also some big pearl drops in Lady Robert's ears 
attracted her attention, as well as a thick gold curb 
bracelet hung with heavy charms* 

The bargain between the two was soon concluded. 
Lucy was to come to Lady Robert as soon as she 
could arrange to leave Chadock-on-Sea, and live with 
the tatter as her companion. 

"I don't hit it off particularly well with my 
husband," Lady Robert explained, "and I hate his 
sister who lives with us. She's a silly little school- 
girl who bores me to death, so I think I shall leave 
The Towers — that's the name of our house at Chel- 
sea, you know, Miss Gort — and spend the winter on 
the Riviera. You would have a very good time 
with me. I can promise you that, and I expect 
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you would like to go abroad and do a little 
travelling." 

Lucy could hardly find words to express the 
delight that the idea of foreign travelling gave her, 
and she journeyed back to Chadock-on-Sea all her 
senses reeling, hardly able to realize her amazing good 
fortune, for at last she was to drink of the wine of life. 
She was to put dull monotony behind her, spread 
her wings in die sunshine. 

She was a little daunted, however, by the reception 
awaiting her at home, for her mother and sisters had 
been thunderstruck that morning when she had 
announced that she must go up to London, and keep 
an appointment which she had made with Lady 
Robert Chilvers. Her desire to become a companion 
had been considered extraordinary and unnatural ; 
also how could Lucy want to leave home, they all 
asked her, and why had she answered the advertise- 
ment in the Morning Post without consulting her 
family ? 

Mrs. Gort, especially, had wept and lamented, but 
then she was a woman to whom tears came easily ; a 
fair woman, who wore fluffy wrappers and lolled on 
her sofa all day, looking like a big wax doll. 

It was the fashion in Chadock to call Marie Gort a 
sweet creature, and to rave over her romantic history, 
for she had made a runaway match with her brother's 
tutor in the days of her youth, but the comfortable, 
apathetic creature had little real romance in her 
nature, and certainly but a small share of passion. 

Her husband, the Reverend Cecil Gort, had been 
dead for years — dying soon after he had obtained a 
curacy at Chadock-on-Sea, and his widow had re- 
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mained on at the dull watering-place because she 
lacked sufficient energy to make a fresh home else- 
where ; also Chadock suited her purse, for her own 
income was a very small one. 

She was happy at Chadock though, and. so were 
Lucy's two sisters, Mabel and Dolly, delightful open- 
air girls, who rejoiced in sea bathing and tennis during 
the summer months and played golf and hockey 
during the rest of the year, and could not understand 
Lucy's desire for any other life, or why she could not 
find happiness in simple things as they could. 

" I'm sure no good will come of your wish to leave 
home/' said Mrs. Gort, as she raised a delicate lace- 
edged handkerchief to her eyes. " I cannot under- 
stand why you want to go, Lucy. In fact, I can 
hardly believe that the station fly will be round in 
a moment to take you away, for it all seems like a 
dream." 

" It feels like a dream to me too," returned Lucy. 
She sank on her knees by the sofa and began to 
caress her mother's white, pretty hands. " But don't 
you realize my desire for adventure — for change? 
Isn't it natural that, as the young birds get older, they 
should want to fly about and see the world ? " 

" Why — why ? " asked Marie Gort, helpless. She 
raised herself among her cushions and looked at Lucy 
wistfully. " Girls, nice girls, ought never to wish to 
leave their homes till they marry. I fear you are 
going away to seek trouble, Lucy. To-day you're 
happy and a child, to-morrow " she paused. " To- 
morrow you will be amongst strangers. I wish I knew 
more about Lady Robert Chilvers," she added; 
" certainly she has written you a wonderfully kind 
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letter, and of course she must be all right, for Burke's 
peerage tells us all about her." 

As Mrs. Gort spoke she consulted an open peerage 
which lay on her knee, and read aloud slowly and 
reflectively — 

" Lord Robert Chilvers, born 1 864. Son of fourth 
Marquis of Verney, married Marietta, daughter of 
Don Jos£ del Sorra." 

"She's a foreigner, you see, Lucy," Mrs. Gort 
went on, " and I must say I always rather distrust 
foreigners. But still I suppose it is all right She 
was opening a big bazaar with her husband a fort- 
night ago, and her portrait is constantly' in the papers 
— they call her beautiful. But oh dear, oh dear," Mrs. 
Gort wrung her thin hands, " why are you leaving me, 
Lucy, to go and live with a strange woman — and to 
become in all probability a stranger to yourself ? " 

Lucy pondered over these words long after she had 
said good-bye to her mother and sisters and taken 
her departure in a mouldy old station fly, leaving her 
home behind. She did not understand them and 
they puzzled her. She thought of them as the train 
tore to London, wondering dimly if it were true that 
change would change her — and that the Lucy Gort of 
to-day would not be the Lucy Gort of to-morrow. 

She felt oddly depressed now that she had taken 
the definite step of leaving home, and a little afraid 
of the unknown future. It almost seemed as if she 
were not a free agent, but had been forced up to 
London by some power which she failed to under- 
stand — drawn by invisible chains. 

Why had she suddenly wanted to leave Chadock, 
and how had things happened as they did? Was 
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she following out her destiny— obeying Fate ? Her 
very departure from Chadock had been hurried on, for 
a hasty telegram from Lady Robert Chilvers had 
summoned Lucy up to London a full week earlier 
than had been arranged, but Lucy had not thought it 
well to disobey the imperiously-worded wire. Besides, 
she was burning to taste the excitement of the new 
life — ready enough to leave Chadock. 

Her courage had quite returned by the time she 
reached London, and her cheeks burned brightly as 
she drove in a shabby four-wheeler to the big mansion 
in Chelsea where Lord and Lady Robert Chilvers 
resided in state. 

It was an immense house and possessed its own 
carriage drive. Lucy felt dimly ashamed of her four- 
wheeler and wished she could have exchanged it for a 
carriage and pair, then she ran up a long row of white 
steps, and was just about to ring the bell when the 
door suddenly opened and a woman stood on the 
threshold. 

She looked deathly pale, this tall, big woman, and 
her eyes burned with sombre fire, and Lucy, even in her 
first start of bewildered surprise, noticed that Lady 
Robert was carrying a small dressing-bag, and was 
attired very plainly as though for a journey. 

" Ah, Miss Gort, I am so glad you have come," she 
said quickly. " I have been waiting hours for you 
with my face pressed close to the dining-room window 
pane. For we are going away, you and I, we are 
going away at once." 

She put her hand on Lucy's arm. 

" Your cab can take us to the station ; we can get 
away at once." 
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There was a curious wildness in her manner which 
frightened Lucy, and the girl made faint protest 

" But where are we going ? " she asked. " I thought 
I was to stay here in London first. I — I don't 
understand/ 1 

Marietta laughed — loud laughter. 

"Why should you understand? How can you 
know anything about my plans? Why should I 
discuss them with you ? You have come here to live 
with me — to stay in London when I want you to — to 
travel when I want you to travel. Well, we are 
going to travel now. But we must take a journey 
into the country first of all, for I have something to 
do before I go." 

She paused, and her face grew sinister, yet in a way 
it was a handsome face — a beautiful face. 

"When I have done the task appointed/' she 
continued, " I will take you to my own country, Miss 
Gort — wild, beautiful Mexico. You shall know what 
freedom means there/' 

She laughed again, and hurried Lucy back into the 
four-wheeler. 

" Drive to Liverpool Street — drive as fast as you 
can ! " Marietta addressed the cabman somewhat 
imperiously, then she got into the cab herself and 
sat down by Lucys side. 

"Why do you look so frightened?" she asked, "so 
troubled ? I am only taking you down to Elm Court, 
our country place in Essex, you know. What a silly 
little girl you are, to be sure, to be so frightened of me. 
Why, I wouldn't hurt a fly, Miss Gort — I am the 
kindest-hearted womkn in the world/' 

She spread out her large white hands in front of 
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Lucy, hands bare of gloves and rings. The girl 
noticed how long the fingers were — noticed with a 
faint, indefinable shudder. 

"I'm not frightened," protested Lucy. "Why 
should I be ? Only it all seems so sudden." She tried 
to smile. " I'm sorry if I appear stupid/' she went 
on, " but I come from such a quiet, sleepy place — a 
place where nothing moves quickly, and people think 
twice about everything." 

" I never think twice," returned Marietta, " nor do 
I change my mind. I decide, and I act, for one's im- 
pulses should always be obeyed, Miss Gort — always." 

There was nothing in the words, there was nothing 
in what she said to make Lucy feel nervous, and yet 
the girl shuddered from iead to foot and wished 
herself back at Chadock-oh-Sea, for Lady Robert's 
manner puzzled and distressed her. Marietta's black 
eyes were so very bright— ther laughter was so wild, 
also this caprice to dash down to Essex — what did 
it all mean? Lucy was still asking herself the 
question when the cab stopped outside Liverpool 
Street station. \ 

Meanwhile they were thinking of Lucy at home, 
wondering how she was gettiW on, and if she had 
arrived safely at The Towers. It was a little surpris- 
ing that she had not telegraphed to tell her people 
of her safe arrival, but then Lucy was always rather 
heedless, so Mabel and Dolly told themselves, and 
perhaps she would only send a postcard ; anyway 
there was no need to worry, but Mrs. Gort, reclining 
on her sofa, with a novel from the circulating library 
tucked under the cushions, was startled, some hours 
after her daughter had taken her departure, by the 
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abrupt entrance of the small parlour-maid! an untidy 
little person with frizzly hair. 

" There's a gentleman wanting to see you at once, 
ma'am/' she exclaimed ; " a gentleman who has just 
driven up in a big motor. Don't you hear it puffing 
outside ? " 

" A gentleman to see me — a gentleman in a motor ? " 
Marie Gort glanced up blankly. She had been in a 
half-doze till Annie had burst into the drawing-room, 
soothed to slumber by the tears she had shed over 
Lucy's departure and the heat of the warm room, for 
Mrs. Gort was one of those women who always insist 
on having large fires ; also it was getting late, close on 
six o'clock. Lamps, evil-smelling paraffin lamps, had 
already been lighted in the drawing-room. Not that 
Mrs. Gort was ever keen to detect that the lamps 
smelt, or that she would have bothered her head about 
them, even if she had ; she was of far too placid and 
contented a disposition. But now she sat up on the 
sofa with a little cry, and let the white fleecy shawl 
she had been wearing slip from her shoulders to the 
ground. 

" Show the gentleman up at once," she said. " You 
know I am at home, Annie. I hope you have not left 
the visitor waiting on the door-step or in the hall, 
though it would be just like you. M 

She added the last words weakly, half under her 
breath, as the parlour-maid bustled out of the room, 
her cap as usual a little awry, her apron with a small 
rent in it 

" Who can be coming to see me, I wonder ? " Mrs. 
Gort blinked a little, then the novelty of a motor car 
at her door overcame her, and she wondered yet again 
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who the visitor could be, for the Gorts did not know 
people who owned motors. Their friends were like 
themselves — poor and genteel residents of Chadock- 
on-Sea. 

" Lord Robert Quivers." Annie, to give her her due, 
announced the tall, fair-haired man who stepped into 
the room, in tones of dramatic intensity, then stared 
hard at Lord Robert Chilvers as he passed her, for it 
was not often given to Annie Taylor to stare at a lord, 
and now she took full advantage of her opportunity. 

He was a languid-looking, well-groomed individual 
— this man. Fair, with a soft moustache and droop- 
ing grey eyes — eyes ineffably weary in their expres- 
sion generally — but his face was pale and haggard just 
now, and his eyes had a strained and anxious ex- 
pression in their grey depths. 

Mrs. Gort stared at him from her sofa. In the old 
days — the days when she had been the petted 
daughter of a great house, before she had made that 
foolish runaway marriage with her brother's tutor — 
she had met plenty of men like Lord Robert Chilvers. 
She knew the type perfectly, and she appreciated, 
even in this startled second, the cut of Lord Robert's 
clothes and the easy, well-bred way in which he 
advanced into the room. 

For a second her youth returned to her, and she 
seemed to have got back into the past, then her 
anxiety about Lucy quickened, and she forgot every- 
thing in the world except her child. For what had 
happened to her daughter to bring Lord Robert down 
to Chadock-on-Sea ? Had an accident occurred ? 

Her startled thoughts expressed themselves in the 

poor lady's face, and in the anxious way she slid from 
2 
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the sofa and came forward to greet her guest. Her 
pretty white hands were trembling, her face quivering 
and pale. 

" Mrs. Gort," Lord Robert exclaimed, holding out 
his hand, "I must apologize for my intrusion, but 
the serious nature of my errand warrants it. I have 
only just learnt that my wife, Lady Robert Chilvers, 
has been in communication with your daughter, and 
has engaged her services as a companion. I was on a 
motor tour with a friend when the news reached me — 
my wife wrote to tell me about it herself, in fact, and 
I motored straight here. The journey has taken me 
the best part of a day/' he added, " but it was im- 
portant that I should have a personal interview with 
you, and trains did not fit in exactly. Motors come 
in handy on these occasions." 

He paused. His manner evinced a slight em- 
barrassment He moved from foot to foot. 

"Won't you sit down?" asked Mrs. Gort. She 
herself sank back on the sofa. "Am I to under- 
stand/' she added, a faint touch of pride asserting 
itself in her thin, colourless voice, " that you do not 
approve of your wife's choice of a companion, and 
consider my daughter, whom you have never seen, not 
exactly suited for the post ? " 

"No, no," he interrupted hurriedly; "quite the 
contrary, for I am sure the description that Lady 
Robert has given me of Miss Gort in her letter is an 
attractive and charming one, but I doubt — I very 

much doubt " He hesitated, then said with some 

decision — "For your daughter's sake, you must 
refuse to allow her to accept the post my wife offers. 
I had no idea that Lady Robert was advertising for a 
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companion. There — there is a lady who lives with 
her, or at least has been looking after her during the 
last few months." 

M Looking after her/ 1 murmured Marie Gort help- 
lessly. "Oh, you mean," she went on, twisting her 
quivering fingers in and out of each other, " that Lady 
Robert has a companion — that she is suited. And 
you do not think it right to give the other lady notice 
perhaps — you are annoyed on her account 1 ' 

A look of relief overspread Lord Robert's face. 

" Yes," he returned, " thaf s it, Mrs. Gort. That is 
just how matters stand. The lady who accepted the 
post of companion to my wife was taken suddenly ill 
during my absence on this confounded motor trip — 
excuse me — " he bowed with fine and easy grace. " It 
appears that Lady Robert proposed to replace her at 
once, which would not be fair, would it ? For Miss 
Greener will soon be able to resume her duties again. 
She is confined to her room at our house in Chelsea 
at the present moment, and she must not come down- 
stairs in a fortnight's time to find her place filled. It 
would be very unfair and unkind. Lady Robert is a 
creature of impulse, and does things off-hand which 
she repents of later. Let me see, Miss Gort was not 
to come to London till the end of this week, was she ? 
You must allow me to place a quarter's salary at her 
disposal." His embarrassment became more evident 
every moment, and Mrs. Gort had an uneasy convic- 
tion that he was hiding something from her. 

" Don't you know?" she exclaimed. " Oh, I suppose 
you would not know if you have been away on a 
motor tour, that Lady Robert sent a very peremptory 
wire to my daughter last evening, asking Lucy to 
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come to her by an early morning train to-day. I may 
as well tell you at the same time that it was entirely 
against my wish that Lucy accepted the post of com- 
panion, and I canrtot understand why she wants to 
leave her home ! " 

" My God/' interrupted Lord Robert He sprang 
from his chair and faced Marie Gort with clenched 
hands and pale, troubled face. "Do I understand 
right?" he exclaimed. "Do you mean to tell me 
that Miss Gort has left you — that she has gone up to 
London — to my wife — that I am too late ? " 

He raised his hand to his mouth and nibbled 
sharply at the fingers ; his face had grown as white 
as a piece of linen. 

" What are you keeping back from me ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Gort. She too rose, and stood up pale and 
shaking. " You're keeping something back from me," 
she cried. "You are concealing the truth. What 
harm could came to my Lucy — to my little girl — in 
going up to London to-day? I am her mother, 
remember, and I have a right to know — to know 
everything." 

A curious strength came to Marie Gort as she 
spoke. Her limp apathy of manner forsook her, her 
chastened timidity. She was as fiercely determined 
for the second as when she had eloped with the 
man of her choice and dared the displeasure of her 
family. 

" How am I to tell you ? " He muttered the words 
hoarsely. "Besides, we may be agitating ourselves 
without cause. Everything may be all right There 
are the servants too — it is not as if Miss Gort would 
be alone with her." 
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He spoke half to himself, half to the pale woman 
who faced him, and kept his eyes lowered. 

"For the last year," he continued, "my wife has 
displayed marked eccentricity of manner, and had fits 
of uncontrollable temper, so much so that only two 
months ago a brain specialist had to be consulted, and 
he arranged that a lady nurse, used to mental cases, 
should be with her constantly as her so-called com- 
panion. Few people have guessed the truth as yet, or 
suspected that anything was wrong, but for myself, I 
have been living in hell — " he was speaking in sharp, 
broken sentences, then he suddenly flung up his 
hands. " Do you wonder I had to leave home for a 
fortnight — or blame me for doing so ? " he muttered. 
" I didn't know that Miss Greener had been taken ill 
till my wife's letter reached me this morning, and that 
Lady Robert was thus without a keeper. Such a 
letter too, the letter only a madwoman could have 
written, full of threats and wild ravings against Miss 
Greener and enthusiastic praise of your daughter." 

"A madwoman!" Mrs. Gort reeled back, then 
pressed her hand to her breast as if she had suddenly 
been stabbed to the heart. "Do you mean to tell 
me," she cried, "that my little girl — my Lucy — has 
gone straight from my care to a madwoman's ? " 

" I do," he returned, " but we'll get her away ; we'll 
get her away at once, Mrs. Gort. The motor can 
take me up to town in an hour. All will be well." 

Marie Gort made no answer for a second, then her 
trembling, quivering lips parted. 

" A madwoman," she muttered, " a madwoman ! " 



CHAPTER III 

THE DAWN OF FEAR 

Lucy and Lady Robert had to wait some time at 
Liverpool Street before their train started, and Lucy 
was rather surprised by Marietta's manner. She seemed 
so anxious not to be observed and started nervously 
if any one stared at her. Also she pressed the girl's 
arm sharply when Lucy addressed her by name. 

" Don't mention my name," she whispered, " here on 
the public platform, for one never knows who may be 
listening." Then she pulled the thick lace veil she 
was wearing tightly over her face, and gave a little 
anxious sigh. She might have been a guilty fugitive 
flying from justice, so Lucy reflected to herself, and 
again the girl felt oddly and uncomfortably puzzled. 

Things were better when the train started. They 
had a carriage to themselves, and were locked in by 
an obsequious guard whom Lady Robert had tipped 
lavishly. 

Marietta smiled and drew a deep breath of relief as 
the train steamed out of the station. 

" There, now we have left everybody behind," she 
said. " AH the tiresome worrying people. We have 
taken the first step of our long journey." She laughed, 
and Lucy smiled too, for the girl was already begin- 

22 
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ning to appreciate the change in her surroundings, and 
to feel excited and elated. 

She appreciated the comfort of a first-class carriage 
— the foot warmers — even the pile of magazines that 
Lady Robert had purchased at the book stall, and 
then flung down on the opposite seat of the railway 
carriage. 

She remembered how' she had travelled third in the 
morning and contented herself with a cheap weekly 
paper. This was better, much better, for wealth was 
already beginning to throw its comforting, softening 
influence over Lucy Gort — its indolent glamour. 

"I'm going to be very confidential with you." 
Marietta leaned forward and fixed her big, flashing 
eyes on Lucy. 

The two were sitting exactly opposite to each other, 
occupying window seats, and the train was flashing 
along briskly, and the grey haze of November lay 
over the countryside. 

" Yes," murmured Lucy rather shyly, oppressed by 
the bold glitter of those black eyes, and a certain 
harshness on Marietta's dark, handsome face. 

" I told you when we met in London/ 1 Marietta 
continued, " that I did not get on very well with my 
husband, and yet — ah, Dio— the pity of it — the pity 
of it ! " Traces of a foreign accent manifested them- 
selves in her speech. " We were so passionately in 
love with each other when we married, 11 she continued, 
" but lately he has been so cold to me — so detestably 
cold — and for no reason. And I cannot stay with him, 
I tell you," her voice rose, " I cannot remain under the 
same roof under the new conditions of our life — it 
would be hell." 
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She clenched her hands tightly together. 

" Some other woman must have got hold of him, 1 ' 
she muttered, "some fair, beautiful Englishwoman, 
and that is why he is cold and distant to his poor 
Marietta. Or perhaps his sister has turned my 
husband's heart from me. Cecilia, who came back 
from her school outside Paris just six months ago, and 
who I know dislikes me. For, see you, she is always 
trying to avoid being with me — she motors eternally 
with her brother, and the trouble is we are obliged to 
give her a home, for she is an orphan. My husband's 
parents are dead, and his eldest brother, the Marquis 
of Verney, is ambassador to the Russian Court — as of 
course you know — and does not want the trouble of 
Cecilia." 

She paused a moment, then a look of intense 
cunning came into her eyes, and she nodded her head 
wisely. . 

" They made me have a companion — quite against 
my will. A horrid woman called Emily Greener — 
such an ugly woman, and I never could get rid of her ; 
she would always follow me about from room to room. 
She became the pest of my life. Yet Lord Robert 
would not send her away, however much I begged him. 
He said it would be unkind to Miss Greener — as if 
her feelings mattered! Well, the woman got ill a 
fortnight ago," she continued, "laid up with a bad 
attack of pneumonia ; that was my chance to advertise 
for some one to take her place. Was it not clever of 
me to put that advertisement in the Morning Post % 
for otherwise I should never have met you, Miss Gort ? 
And we are going to be such good friends, and you 
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will be as happy as the day is long when you are in 
Mexico with me. For I will leave this cold husband 
who has forgotten how to make love, and I will return 
to my own people and to my own country. I am 
rich, I can do what I like — I am free." 

She threw up her hands dramatically and said no 
more, for a strange brooding fit appeared to steal over 
her. All the wild excitement died out of her face and 
her countenance grew pale and sullen in expression. 
She left Lucy severely alone. 

And Lucy for her part was not sorry, for she wanted 
to ponder over things and reflect what it would be 
best to do, for she did not altogether appreciate the 
idea of being carried off to Mexico. 

" Miss Gort, you look tired 1 " Marietta addressed 
her sharply. "We shall soon be at the end of our 
journey," she added. " Can you guess what I have 
come down to Elm Court to do — but how could you 
guess ? There is my portrait to destroy — to slash — to 
ruin — my portrait hanging in the gallery with all the 
other family pictures. For he shall not even have my 
likeness to gaze at in the future — this man who has 
broken my heart." 

The train stopped at a small local station at that 
instant, and Lady Robert hurried Lucy out of the 
carriage. 

" Here we are. This is Elmhurst station," she 
exclaimed. " But there will be no carriage to meet 
us — I forgot to telegraph. We shall have to crawl up 
in a station fly." 

She turned and addressed the station master who 
had hurried up, and gave her instructions about a cab, 
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and a few moments later, Lucy found herself seated 
in a rumbling, mouldy old vehicle, staring through the 
windows at a blank, dull stretch of road. 

She shivered a little when she first caught sight of 
Elm Court, for the large stone house looked grey and 
mournful, and the long avenue of elms oppressed her 
horribly as she drove up. 

There had been a heavy rainstorm earlier in the day, 
and the sky was grey and leaden overhead. Rain 
still dripped from the trees. The whole countryside 
looked washed out, damp and miserable, and the gloom 
of twilight was over all — the grey murky twilight 

If Lady Robert's unexpected appearance at Elm 
Court, accompanied by her young companion, came 
as a surprise to the staid butler who opened the door, 
the pleasant-faced grey-haired old man had news to 
communicate for his part which seemed to astonish 
Marietta. 

" We've got Lady Cecilia here, your ladyship," he 
said, " Lady Cecilia, who arrived this morning from 
staying with Mrs. Durbin at The Nook, and we were 
expecting his lordship to arrive by motor to take Lady 
Cecilia on the car — expecting him all the morning, 
till a telegram came to say he was detained on urgent 
business and could not possibly be here till to- 
morrow." 

" Oh," muttered Lady Robert quietly, but her lips 
twitched a little. " So another motor expedition was 
contemplated, Parsons. Really Lady Cecilia is very 
lucky ! Few brothers are so kind to their sisters — so 
devoted." 

She moved further into the hall as she spoke — a 
dark, gloomy hall, hung about with suits of chain 
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armour and old-world weapons, then, before she could 
say any more, a door opened and a young girl stepped 
out — a girl whom Lucy realized at once must be Lady 
Cecilia Chilvers. 

She was a very tall, regal-looking girl, but she did 
not give the impression of being a grown woman, so 
much as a mere big, simple child. She was very fair, 
her hair almost of primrose tinting, and her cheeks 
were a delicate pink and white. Her soft grey eyes 
were very clear and charming in their expression. 
Her features were rather heavy, but she looked good 
and sensible. 

"How do you do, Marietta?" she exclaimed, 
moving swiftly towards her sister-in-law and kissing 
the other woman affectionately. " Your unexpected 
advent is such a pleasant surprise, for I was looking 
forward to spending a dull evening by myself as 
Robert has failed to keep his motor tryst. Did you 
know that he was going to take me right up to the 
north to stay with the Mervyns at Edinburgh ? Won't 
it be a splendid spin ? " 

Her grey eyes strayed to Lucy as she spoke, in soft, 
questioning fashion. 

" No, I knew nothing about this proposed expedi- 
tion," Marietta returned sharply ; " but then Robert 
never condescends to tell me of his plans or his 
movements now-a-days. I thought you were still 
staying with your godmother at The Nook, and that 
Robert was motoring Geoffrey Orme." 

" So he is," returned Cecilia, with lowered eyes, a 
vivid blush lighting up her face ; " and Geoffrey is 
going with us to Scotland, I believe." 

" I see ! " Marietta laughed scornfully. " A pleasant 
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little party of three." Then she turned to Lucy and 
pushed the girl forward. 

" This is Miss Lucy Gort," she said, " who is taking 
the place of that odious Miss Greener. Lucy, let me 
introduce you to my sister-in-law, Lady Cecilia 
Chilvers." 

Cecilia and Lucy shook hands, and each girl gave 
the other an anxious questioning look, as if asking 
what strange chance had brought them together, and 
what everything meant. 

"What has become of Miss Greener?" Cecilia 
asked, after a moment's pause. She had a soft, slow 
voice. " I thought she was always going to live with 
you, Marietta ? At least Robert implied as much." 

Marietta smiled triumphantly. 

M I have said good-bye to Miss Greener," she 
muttered, " and to a great many other things as well. 
A new life opens for me to-morrow, Cecilia — and for 
little Lucy Gort." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE AWAKENING 

" What is the matter with Lady Robert ? She has 
been strange and peculiar in her manner for some 
time, but to-night " 

Cecilia raised troubled eyes as she spoke, and fixed 
them pensively on Lucy. 

The two girls were sitting in the large drawing- 
room of Elm Court. The room was full of heavy 
shadows, for though a big fire blazed on the hearth, 
only a few candles had been lighted, and the gloom 
of the big apartment oppressed Lucy horribly. 

She felt as if ghosts lurked in every corner. The 
very curtains draping the windows took the shape of 
phantom forms. The nibbling of a mouse in the 
wainscot caused her to start and shiver. 

In the daytime, when the glorious sunshine streamed 
in through the windows, doubtless she would be the 
better able to appreciate the magnificence of the 
room where every piece of furniture had its history. 
But, just now, cabinets crowded with priceless china 
failed to appeal to Lucy, and she was blind to the 
splendid pictures hanging on the walls. All she 
could feel was a sombre stateliness — a heavy 
melancholy. 

29 
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She had dined with Lady Robert and Cecilia in the 
large dining-room, and the dinner had been a dreary 
and dismal meal, notwithstanding that the food was 
such as Lucy had never tasted before, and that she 
admired the soft, cultured waiting of the menservants 
and appreciated the beauty of the china and the 
silver. 

But Marietta had been so oppressively silent. She 
hardly answered Cecilia's mild remarks, and took 
little notice of Lucy, but kept muttering under her 
breath to herself, eating hardly anything, and start- 
ing nervously whenever the door opened, as though 
she dreaded hearing the footsteps of a pursuer. 

Towards the close of the long meal of many courses 
she grew more communicative, however, and when 
the dessert had been put on the table, she turned to 
Lucy and told her that she must be ready to make an 
early start on the morrow — a very early start ; then 
she glanced at Cecilia and laughed. 

" Are you not glad you will so soon see the last of 
me?" she asked her sister-in-law. "You can tell 
Robert that Marietta has shaken the dust of England 
from her shoes, and will never, never return. But 
add at the same time that he is still bound to me — 
bound by chains he can never break, till death 
chances to sever it." 

" I don't understand you, Marietta," exclaimed 
Cecilia, in startled tones. "Why on earth do you 
want to leave England and go abroad ? Surely my 
brother has made you a loving and devoted husband 
ever since your marriage day? You cannot say he 
has not." 

Marietta frowned sombrely. 
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" He was fond of me at first," she muttered, " very 
fond — or else he pretended to be for the sake of my 
money. But for the last year he has been as cold as 
ice, and I hate him now as much as I once loved him." 

She had risen from the table on the words and 
walked hastily out of the room, leaving Cecilia and 
Lucy staring at each other in silent stupefaction, and 
it was some little while before Cecilia had suggested 
a move to the drawing-room and had led the way, 
closely followed by Lucy, towards that vast and gloomy 
apartment. 

Coffee appeared, brought in by the butler and two 
footmen, and it was not till the servants had taken 
their departure that Cecilia turned to Lucy and asked 
her opinion of the situation. 

Lucy shook her head doubtfully. 

w It is strange — very strange — I think," she mur- 
mured, " for Lady Robert to speak so frankly about 
family affairs before a total stranger like myself. 
But nothing can be wrong, surely ? " 

They gazed at each other, the two frightened young 
creatures, afraid to put their thoughts into words, 
or to voice a dreadful suspicion which had come upon 
both. 

Lucy had put her hand to her forehead ; her skin 
was quite damp and she could feel little beads of 
perspiration, and her hands and feet were deathly 
cold. This was fear — her first awakening to terror. 

" The servants," muttered Cecilia. " They are quite 
shut off — they have their own wing. The servants' 
hall is miles away from this room. I wonder why I 
am telling you this ? " she added with a faint smile, 
for how can it possibly concern you and me where 
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the kitchens and the servants' hall lie ? They will be 
all having their supper now." 

She spoke in short, detached sentences, and the big, 
fair creature shivered. The infection of fear was on 
her as well as on Lucy. They were both acutely 
conscious of some terrible unknown danger, for all 
that they pretended not to be. 

" Isn't it cold ? " said Cecilia. " Let us sit by the 
fire and get warm, and hark how the wind is rising 
and wailing — just like a human voice." 

They both listened. The rain had commenced 
again and drops were pattering heavily outside, also 
the wind was certainly rising, moaning as it swept 
over the flat Essex country. Was it only the wind 
though? Did no human voice mingle and join in 
those wild, sighing sobs? And surely some one was 
rushing down the passage, strong fingers gripped the 
handle of the closed drawing-room door ? 

Marietta came into the room, and the two trembling 
girls, as they looked at her, knew that their worst 
fears were realized. 

She had unbound her hair, and it streamed in black 
and tangled masses over her shoulders. Her dress 
was disordered, her face absolutely livid and colour- 
less, but what caught the attention of both Cecilia and 
Lucy was the knife she held in her hand. 

They sickened, each of them, as they stared at 
that sharp steel blade, and their blood ran cold in their 

veins. 

Cecilia turned imploringly to Lucy. The big, fair 
girl looked as helpless as a child. Her knees 
trembled, there was no strength left in her — her 
weakness, her collapse was pitiful. 
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Lucy caught her breath, then she stepped forward. 
Hers was the courage, so she must defend the weaker. 

" Why are you hiding behind Lucy Gort, Cecilia ? 
Are you afraid of me, my delightful sister-in-law, and 
of what I hold in my hand ? " 

Marietta laughed horribly as she spoke, and her 
laughter was the terrible mirth of a madwoman ; then 
she turned and closed the drawing-room door, locking 
it and pulling out the key, which she kept tight hold 
of as she spoke. 

Lucy extended her arms with a vague idea of pro- 
tecting Cecilia, for she realized that for the moment 
she herself was fairly safe. It was the fair-haired 
terrified creature crouching behind her whom the 
madwoman hated ; poor Cecilia, whose teeth were 
chattering, and who was half dead with fear and 
utterly incapable of defying Marietta and trying to 
wrest the knife from her — that dangerous menacing 
knife. 

" What is the matter, Lady Robert ? " Lucy asked, 
with assumed calmness, though her voice sounded 
strained and unnatural to her own ears. " Why have 
you locked the door? Can you not see that your 
strange manner is alarming Lady Cecilia?' 1 

She tried to speak with a certain courage and 
assurance, but her heart was beating frantically and 
her limbs were trembling under her. 

Marietta tossed back her dark, beautiful hair from 
her face and surveyed Lucy with gleaming, glittering 
eyes. 

" I locked the door, 1 ' she said quietly, " because I 
shall allow no one to enter this room till I have 
killed Cecilia ! Is not that a beautiful idea — to kill 
3 
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Cecilia ? I came down to Elm Court to-day Intend 
ing to slash and destroy the portrait that hangs in th< 
gallery here — my likeness — but it will be a far bette 
revenge to kill Robert's sister. He might be pleasec 
to hear that my portrait was cut to ribbons — but hi 
would not be so pleased " 

She paused, and ran her fingers over the shining 
blade of the knife — the action was hatefully suggestive 

Cecilia, still trying to hide herself behind Lucy 
drew a low, deep breath which was almost a sob, and 
gave a long, convulsive shudder. 

"Oh," she muttered, "oh, Marietta," then she 
faltered in her speech and said no more — terror freez- 
ing the words upon her lips, pure physical terror. 

"Why do you want to hurt Lady Cecilia ? " mur- 
mured Lucy, feeling that the only thing to do was to 
try and reason with the lunatic. She wondered if it 
might be possible to peal the bell and arouse the 
household to a sense of what was happening, and 
asked herself doubtfully if she and Cecilia together 
ought not to be able to overpower the dark, strong- 
looking woman who faced them, and snatch the knife 
from her fierce fingers ; the greatest danger was that, 
before they could master Marietta, she might injure 
their hands and arms terribly with her weapon, so it 
was better to temporize with the insane creature for 
as long as possible, and endeavour to calm her down 
and soothe her rage. 

Marietta smiled with fierce cunning, and answered 
her questioner, giving wise shakes of the head — little 
nods of jerky triumph. 

"Why do I want to hurt Cecilia? Because she 
has come between me and my husbahd — and I am 
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alous of her. It is his sister he talks to now, and 

kes about in his motor, not his wife, but I will 

venge myself on both of them. I will strike the 

rother through the sister. Dio! They shall be 

rry they ever talked ill of Marietta, caged her up in 

her own house, and gave a cross, hard-faced woman 

ii<he rule over her." 

;>- The Mexican moved forward as she spoke, her rich 
iBilk skirts rustling and trailing over the floor, her face 
livid with passion, and she looked so baneful and 
terrible that Lucy could hardly repress a cry of 
^extreme terror, whilst Cecilia uttered another long- 
-drawn moan. 

The storm, shrieking and wailing round the house, 

j f seemed to gain in strength as though to add to the 

horror of the hour. The howl of the wind rose fierce 

and strong, whilst rain dashed against the window 

i pane, the cold drenching rain of November. 

" Marietta — dear Marietta," Cecilia spoke in low 

trembling tones, still standing behind Lucy. " How 

: can you say such dreadful things? As God is my 

judge, I have never tried to make mischief between 

'■ you and my brother, so why should you want to hurt 

me ? Oh, Marietta, you would not be so cruel ? " 

The woman laughed wildly, then rai$ed her knife 
with a threatening gesture. 

"You can spare your fair words, Cecilia," she 
muttered savagely, " for they will not help you now. 
I have endured your hateful presence long enough. 
Have I not seen you hanging fondly on Robert's arm 
and heard him praising and flattering you, whilst I — 
his wife — was taken no more notice of than if I had 
been wood or stone, but set at naught, ignored, or left 
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to the cold companionship of Emily Greener, whilst 
you went tripping off with Robert." 

Marietta paused for breath. She was speaking in 
quick, jerky sentences, her bosom heaving passionately, 
her eyes flaming, and it was evident that she hated 
her young sister-in-law with all the fury of a fierce 
and jealous nature. 

" Spare me, Marietta — spare me ! " Cecilia flung up 
her hands wildly, then she suddenly lowered them and 
clutched desperately at Lucy's arm. " Don't let her 
kill me," she moaned. " Take the knife from her — 
the knife." 

Lucy set her teeth hard. She was aware that she 
was facing a madwoman and hampered by the cling- 
ing hands of a coward, but all that was finest and 
noblest in her nature came to the front now. She 
felt she must protect Cecilia at the risk of her own 
life, not for any love she bore the girl, but simply 
because she was so strong and Cecilia was so weak. 

" Put down that knife, Lady Robert," she said, with 
some determination, for all that her throat was dry 
and parched and her lips quivering, " and give me the 
key you hold in your hand. I will tell you of a much 
better way to punish Lady Cecilia than just hitting 
at her with a knife, only we must send her out of the 
room whilst we talk together. I know of such a 
punishment — such a punishment." 

Marietta hesitated, then smiled cunningly, her white 
cheeks flaming with bright colour. 

" No," she cried, " I will do nothing of the sort. 
You are a traitor to me and not my friend at all." Her 
voice rose sharp and suspicious, and she rolled her 
black eyes wildly. " Lucy Gort, you are in the plot 
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too," she cried, u the plot to rob me of my freedom. 
I have nursed a viper in my breast Give you the 
key of this room indeed and put down my knife — do 
you think I am a fool ? You would help Cecilia — I 
can read as much in your clever little face, but you 
are not as clever as I am, let me tell you — and now 
I will kill you both." 

She shrieked out the last words and rushed wildly 
forward. Her black, dishevelled hair fell in loose 
waves down her back and over her shoulders, yet 
there was no denying that she possessed a certain 
beauty, even at such a moment. 

Lucy moved rapidly to one side, dragging Cecilia 
with her, flying desperately from the madwoman's 
approach. 

"Shriek, Cecilia, scream!" she cried, "make the 
servants hear somehow and come to our help!" 
Then she raised her own voice and called loudly for 
aid, but her voice only blended with the wail of the 
storm, and she feared that the servants, in their warm, 
comfortable quarters, might take her despairing cries 
for the shrieks of the November wind. 

She placed herself and her companion behind the 
shelter of a big Moorish screen — a sandal-wood affair, 
elaborately ornamented with mother-of-pearl — and 
caught up a small fancy stool. All her movements 
were brisk and resolute. She would fight for her life 
to the end, and for Cecilia's life. Her blood was up — 
she was full of a desperate courage. 

Marietta laughed foolishly, and peered through the 
screen at the two pale girls whose loud, frantic cries 
fell deafeningly upon her ears. They were her 
victims, they could not escape her, and she enjoyed 
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the sight of their evident terror. She would have 
liked to play with them as a cat plays with a mouse, 
for all that was most cruel and bloodthirsty in her 
nature had come to the fore. She was quite mad, 
and her desire was to kill. She had the lust of 
murder in her heart, the smell of blood filled her 
nostrils — she saw everything through a red haze. 

Slowly, and with awful deliberation, she sharpened 
her knife on the woodwork of the screen, as though 
desirous of prolonging the agonized suspense of her 
victims, perfectly aware that their wild cries for help 
would remain unanswered ; but she suddenly started 
and listened intently, for her quick ear had caught 
the distant hoot of a motor horn, and for all the 
raging fury of the storm she fancied she heard a great 
car come thundering up the avenue — a motor which 
was evidently being driven at a record pace. 

" Robert is coming — that is Robert's car," she 
muttered. She gave a low, dreadful cry — a cry which 
reminded Lucy of the howl of some savage beast, and 
the next second Marietta had wrenched the high 
screen away and made a deliberate spring at Cecilia, 
who managed to elude the woman by darting to one 
side with desperate agility, then a wild chase began — 
a breathless race for life. 

Cecilia fled down the wide room, closely pursued 
by Marietta, whilst Lucy watched the grim drama 
cowering back against the wall, but she ran forward 
with splendid courage when she recognized that the 
lunatic was gaining on the girl, and so was just in 
time to grasp Marietta by the arm and prevent her 
from attacking Cecilia with her knife — poor Cecilia, 
who had made headlong flight to the locked door 
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against which she dashed herself in vain, for Marietta 
still grasped the key. 

"Help — in God's name — help!" Cecilia beat on 
the door with her hands and made wild, desperate 
clamour, the while Lucy clung to Marietta and 
struggled to retain her hold on the latter's arm, and 
thus prevent her from using her knife. 

Marietta dropped the key as she grappled with 
Lucy, and Cecilia flew to it like a shot, and a second 
later had opened the drawing-room door. But Lucy 
was not aware of this, all she knew was the one awful 
fact that her strength was gradually failing, and that 
it would be absolutely impossible to retain her hold 
of Marietta's right hand and arm much longer, and so 
prevent the woman from turning the knife on her. 

She gave herself up for lost. It would be all over 
in another moment, she reflected, and a sickly despair 
came over her, a dull regret, for she was so young — 
over young- — to suffer such a terrible end, and to die 
before she had even sipped from life's real wine-cup — 
die before she had lived ! 

It was with this thought ringing through her brain 
that she made one more desperate effort to retain her 
hold of Marietta's right arm, but the madwoman was 
clawing at her neck, and Lucy felt that when the 
Mexican's fingers closed on her throat she would have 
to abandon the hopeless struggle. 

She closed her eyes and muttered a brief prayer, 
then she fancied that she heard a loud babel of 
tongues, and amongst them all a man's strong voice — 
sharp, clear, vibrating — and a rush of feet up the 
stairs and passage. Could help be coming at last, she 
wondered — or was she dreaming ? 
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The awful creature she was struggling with gave a 
loud despairing cry and her grip relaxed. It seemed 
as if some one had suddenly dashed into the drawing- 
room and seized Marietta from behind, dragging her 
from Lucy by main force ; but the girl could be sure 
of nothing. 

A sensation of deadly faintness was stealing over 
her. She heard the sound of running waters in her 
ears — everything was growing dim and dark. Faintly, 
as from a great distance, she could distinguish 
Cecilia's voice, whilst Marietta was making the night 
hideous with fierce animal snarls and passionate 
shrieks — but the roar of rolling waters soon deafened 
Lucy's ears to any other noise, and at last a black veil 
fell over her eyes and she was alone in a world of mist 
and shadow. 

She struggled back to consciousness a few moments 
later to find herself lying on a sofa, whilst Cecilia 
knelt by her side, bathing her hands with grateful 
tears, and it seemed as if a number of other people 
stood round the sofa — a crowd of women. 

There was a strong smell of vinegar and burnt 
feathers about, and a maid in a soft black dress kept 
poking a salts bottle close to Lucy's nose, then a 
plump, matronly person— obviously a housekeeper, to 
judge by her rustling black silk and general air — 
raised Lucy's head and poured a little brandy down 
the girl's throat 

" Oh, please leave me alone," entreated Lucy, u and 
don't bother about me. What has happened to Lady 
Robert? Has she still got that dreadful knife?" 
She began to shudder violently as she asked the 
question, but Cecilia bent over her tenderly. 
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u Dear, it's all right," she whispered. " You brave 
darling girl — it's all right They have overpowered 
Marietta and taken the knife from her. Robert 
arrived just in time to save you. They have her in 
a room behind locked doors. Lucy, you mustn't 
tremble and shake so — now the danger is over — you, 
who were so calm and brave." 

She spoke in quick, broken sentences, horrified by 
the look of deadly terror which was creeping over 
Lucy's pale face ; for why should the girl break down 
now ? Had not Lord Robert Chilvers arrived at Elm 
Court in time to rescue Lucy from his wife's clutches ? 
— and so all danger was over. 

" But she may get out ! Oh, take the knife from 
her — the knife i" Lucy gave a faint moan, then 
deadly faintness came upon her again, her heavy lids 
closed, and her head fell back against a pile of sofa 
cushions. 

She lay as white and still as marble, motionless, 
pure, and pale — and so Lord Robert had his first 
view of Lucy Gort, the girl who had saved his 
dearly loved sister from a terrible death at the hands 
of an infuriated maniac. 

He came into the drawing-room on the very 
instant that Lucy sank back on the sofa, and the 
women with their fluttering cries made him run 
forward, anxious as to what might have happened to 
the heroine of the hour. 

"She has fainted away again, Robert. Oh, poor 
Lucy ! When will a doctor come ? Hasn't one been 
sent for ? " Cecilia turned on her brother, wringing 
her large white hands, and looking beautiful and 
helpless in her agitated distress. 
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Lord Robert pushed her to one side and stared 
down at Lucy. 

" She has fainted again, you say ? " he muttered. 
" Poor child, I don't wonder after her awful experience. 
But can't any of you women do something ? " He 
addressed the maids impatiently, then, seizing the 
brandy flask from the housekeeper's hands, he tried 
to pour some of the stimulant down Lucy's throat, 
thinking to himself, as he did so, what an immense 
debt he owed this girl, and contrasting her marble 
stillness and silence with the writhing and shrieking 
woman he had just quitted — the lunatic wife to whom 
the law bound him until death should them part 

Lucy opened her eyes, then started feebly, for who 
was the man who was supporting her on his arm and 
gazing so earnestly into her face ? She drew back 
from his clasp. 

"Don't move," he said, his voice very rich and 
caressing. " I am Lord Robert Chilvers, and you must 
let me thank you for your splendid courage in saving 
my sister's life. Here, drink a little more brandy ; 
that will pull you round, Miss Gort" 

He tried to pour some of the hot, burning spirit 
down her throat again, but Lucy shook her head. 

* No more brandy, please," she murmured. " I 
shall be all right in a moment It was foolish of me 
to faint." 

She released herself from Lord Robert's supporting 
arm and sat up on the sofa ; then, as she met the 
curious eyes turned on her, a terrible fit of shyness 
visited Lucy, and she wished that all this crowd of 
women servants would take their departure and she 
might be left alone, for she wanted to think over what 
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had happened and thank God for her escape ; also the 
longing was on her to get home — to rush straight back 
to Chadock-on-Sea. She yearned to hide her head 
on her mother's warm, comfortable breast and be 
cherished and taken back to the maternal protection, 
and this sudden desire expressed itself in words. 

"Can't I get home to-night — return somehow to 
Chadock-on-Sea?" she asked, forgetful of her dazed 
state of mind, of the late hour, and the utter impos- 
sibility of the suggestion. " I want my mother," she 
added pathetically, and she looked like a little pale 
child as she spoke, a frightened child who has passed 
through a bad hour. 

" Lucy, my dear brave Lucy ! " Cecilia threw her 
arms about the other girl, brushing past Lord Robert. 
u You are not to think of leaving me. I won't let you 
go. We must be sisters to each other in the future. 
Your home is with me — you saved my life." She 
spoke with some excitement, roused out of her usual 
calm ; then she addressed her brother. " Beg Lucy to 
stay with me," she exclaimed. "You ask her to, 
Robert. Tell her she must not leave me ; I could 
never bear to be left alone again." 

He bowed his head, the tall man with the drooping 
fair moustache and deep grey eyes. 

" I only hope that Miss Gort will do as you suggest, 
Cecilia," he returned quietly. " But we must talk this 
matter over to-morrow, and the decision is in Miss 
Gort's hands — not in ours. But one thing is certain 
— she cannot leave Elm Court to-night ; it is close 
on eleven o'clock." He glanced sympathetically at 
Lucy, turning from Cecilia. "Poor little girl," he 
said gently. "You have gone through a terrible 
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ordeal, but perhaps the future will make amends." 
Then, forgetful of the servants who were watching 
him intently, he threw his hands up with a sudden 
abandonment to wild and passionate despair. 

w Oh, my God!" he cried, oblivious of Lucy and 
Cecilia, as of the clustering group of maids. " What 
have I done to be tied to that raving madwoman 
whom in an evil hour I made my wife — what com- 
pensation can life offer me ? " 

His bitter cry rang through the room and mingled 
with the wail of the pelting storm, and from afar — or 
so it seemed to Lucy's strained fancy — Marietta's 
shriek answered him. 



CHAPTER V 

THE GIFT OF FREE WILL 

"But you will stay with me for ever and ever. 
Promise that you won't go back to dull Chadock-on- 
Sea, Lucy. Let us spend the rest of our lives 
together, regarding each other as sisters." Cecilia 
spoke in low, pleading tones, and she raised big, 
imploring grey eyes and gazed at Lucy wistfully. 

The two girls had passed the night together — 
sleeping in Cecilia's big bedroom, for the latter refused 
to be parted from Lucy for a single second, whilst 
Lucy herself had been thankful for Cecilia's com- 
panionship. She felt as if her nerves had all gone to 
pieces, and she knew she could not have endured 
spending the long night hours alone in the dark, 
stately bed-chamber which had been allotted to her 
use earlier in the evening. 

As it was, she had passed a restless night, haunted 
even in her dreams by the dreadful memory of Marietta's 
face, whilst it seemed as if she would never be able 
to get the sound of the madwoman's shrieking laughter 
out of her ears and brain. 

Cecilia had left the candles burning on her dressing- 
table, and had poked the fire into a cheerful blaze 
before she crept into bed, then she had whispered 

45 
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to Lucy the whole story of her brother's unhappy 
marriage, talking with bated breath. 

Lord Robert had met Marietta abroad, it appeared, 
and had fallen desperately in love with the beautiful 
Mexican heiress, and their courtship had been brief. 
He had married Marietta within a month of their first 
meeting, and had brought his wife back to England, 
where the lovely dark-haired woman was received with 
great enthusiasm by his family, not only on account 
of her looks, but because of her dowry ; also the fact 
that she was an orphan and possessed of few relations 
was greatly in Marietta's favour, for the Chilverses 
were by no means a wealthy family, for all their high 
social standing, and they thought it an excellent thing 
that some American gold should flow into the family 
coffers. 

" Yes, we all made a great fuss over Marietta — at 
least the relations did, for I was at school with my 
dear nuns," explained Cecilia ; " and every one was so 
pleased and gave the bride a warm welcome. Oh, 
Marietta had nothing to complain of, I can assure 
you. Then Robert came in for a lot of money when 
his grandfather died, and he and Marietta appeared 
devoted to each other till about a year ago, when all 
the family noticed how peculiar my sister-in-law's 
manner had become — for from a pleasant, amiable 
woman she suddenly developed into a frantically 
jealous and suspicious character." Cecilia paused and 
sighed. " I suppose that was the beginning of every- 
thing," she added slowly, " and that her mental con- 
dition gradually got worse, for now I begin to suspect," 
the girl went on reflectively, " that Emily Greener was 
more a nurse than anything else, and poor Robert 
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most have been aware for months of the tragedy that 
has now come upon him in full force — yes, he must 
have known, though he hid the awful secret from his 
family, even from me, that his wife was insane. Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy," and at this point of the narrative 
Cecilia had burst into bitter tears. " What will my 
brother do — for he will have to send Marietta away, I 
suppose, and it is dreadful to feel that he is bound to 
her as long as they both live — fettered to the terrible 
creature who attacked us only an hour ago." 

" Hush ! " Lucy had interrupted, shivering over 
the awful recollections awakened by Cecilia's last 
words. " We shall go mad ourselves if we dwell too 
much on that fearful scene in the drawing-room. Let 
us try to get to sleep and forget all that has happened 
for a little while." 

So she had counselled, and Cecilia had agreed 
willingly, nestling up to her new-found friend in the 
wide, old-fashioned four-poster bed like a worn-out 
exhausted child, and she had soon fallen into a heavy 
slumber, for all the noise the wind was making and 
the pelting rain. 

Lucy was less fortunate, however, for, try as she 
would, sleep refused to visit her heavy eyelids, and she 
lay awake for hours watching the flickering candles 
burning down to their sockets, and listening to the 
wild clamour of the storm. 

Once or twice she fancied, and her teeth chattered 
whenever the thought occurred, that she could hear 
Marietta raving and shrieking, but she knew that this 
was imagination on her part, for the unhappy woman 
had been confined in quite another wing of the 
rambling house. 
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About the breaking of the dawn, however, Lucy had 
fallen asleep, but her dreams had been vague an d'painful. 
Marietta had visited her in her slumbers, a pale, ghost- 
like Marietta, who held up cold menacing hands and 
threatened some future day of vengeance. 

Lucy had awakened with a start and been very 
thankful to find Cecilia slumbering peacefully by her 
side. The other's deep, calm breathing had soothed 
and impressed her, and later on — when the maid came 
in with the early morning tea — the two girls had 
begun to exchange confidences with each other, and 
Cecilia had repeated the request she had made on the 
preceding evening, and begged Lucy to live with her 
in the future, not as a mere companion — but as a dear 
and devoted sister. 

" For I owe my life to you," so she declared ; " if 
you had not had the courage to come to my help just 
when you did, Lucy, Lady Robert would have killed 
me — and if you were ready to leave your home and 
live with Marietta, surely you won't mind staying 
with me?" 

Lucy made no answer for a second, then glanced 
gravely at Cecilia. 

"What will happen to Lady Robert?" she asked 
slowly. " Have you any idea ? " 

" I suppose she will be taken to some home for 
insane people," Cecilia returned, in low tones, "and 
kept there till she dies or is cured. But don't let's 
talk of Marietta, I shiver whenever I think of her. 
Let us rather discuss the happy days you and I are 
going to spend together, Lucy. Shall we get poor 
darling Robert to take us abroad ? He will be glad 
to get away from England for a time, I expect, and 
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so escape all the gossip and talk — and you have never 
travelled, have you ? You will enjoy foreign scenes 
and foreign life." 

Cecilia brushed out her long, fair hair as she spoke. 
Her calm composure was wonderful, and it was 
difficult to associate her with the frightened, shrinking 
girl of the night before, but Lucy could not help 
feeling curiously attracted to her. 

Full and imposing of figure as she was, Cecilia's 
childishness of face and manner was very palpable, 
yet her fair beauty was almost dazzling, her hair 
shone like threads of gold, and her skin was as 
pink and white as apple blossom. Lucy admired 
her intensely and felt how delightful it would be 
to stay with her — if such a thing could only be 
arranged. 

For Lucy, now that the morning sunlight was 
streaming into the room, was gradually beginning to 
forget the horrors of the previous night, and to 
appreciate the comfort and luxury by which she was 
surrounded, and she no longer desired to return 
to Chadock-on-Sea ; she was rather inclined for 
further adventure and excitement 

Cecilia's beautiful bedroom, with the toilet table 
glittering with silver and crystal, the large rosewood 
wardrobe and the rich velvet pile carpet into which 
the feet sank — what a contrast the splendid apartment 
afforded to the bedroom Lucy occupied at Chadock, 
the little bleak room, cheaply furnished with white 
wood furniture and boasting such an ugly wallpaper. 
But here, in Cecilia's big room, everything was 
harmonious to the eye — soft and rich to the touch. 
The morning cup of tea too, brought in by a neat, trim 
4 
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housemaid, differed from any tea Lucy had ever 
tasted before, and she had admired the delicate little 
white china tray, the tiny teapot, the rich fragrance 
of the steaming tea — the fineness of the whole service. 

" Oh, Lucy, it will be lovely living together, just 
like sisters/' Cecilia went on after a slight pause. " I 
have wanted a companion of my own age dreadfully — 
ever since I left the convent, in fact Are you fond of 
music, I wonder — do you like playing duets ? And 
are you good at needlework and fine embroidery ? " 
The big, fair girl looked just like a wax doll as she 
asked the questions — as simple, as dull. 

Lucy shook her head and gave a low laugh. 

" I play the piano abominably, and I hate plain and 
fancy work alike. Besides, of course it would be 
delightful going abroad with you, but shouldn't some 
older lady accompany us ? " She paused and flushed. 
" I couldn't very well travel with you and your 
brother," she added. A shade of embarrassment had 
crept into Lucy's manner, a delicate primness. 

" What — wouldn't Robert be chaperon enough ? " 
asked Cecilia simply. " Surely he could take care of 
both of us? Besides, we could always get Aunt 
Stephanie to come and stay. She is quite a young 
aunt as aunts go — and was left a widow some years 
back, and is always poor and hard up, though she 
dresses beautifully, and looks so smart." Cecilia 
turned to Lucy and kissed the girl affectionately on 
both cheeks. " Promise that you won't leave me and 
return to that dull Chadock — unless — " she wrinkled 
her eyebrows up and glanced at her friend somewhat 
suspiciously — : " there is some one you like very much 
living there — a young man." 
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Lucy shook her head, but her cheeks flushed with 
bright colour and she thought for a second of a 
certain George Chester — the son of a wealthy banker 
who lived a few miles out of Chadock in a big, 
pretentious mansion. George had paid her some 
attention in the past, but she had never cared for him 
and so could honestly declare herself heartwhole. 

" There is not a man in the world I have ever been 
in love with, even for an hour/ 1 she announced with 
some triumph ; then her eyes fell. " It would be 
delightful," she admitted, " travelling about with you, 
Cecilia, and seeing new countries — but I don't suppose 
your brother would want to take so many people 
with him " 

" Oh, Robert wouldn't mind," interrupted Cecilia. 
" He always gives me my own way. Besides, do you 
think he ish't grateful to you, Lucy, for having saved 
my life ? Do we owe you no debt at all ? " 

A maid knocked at the door at that moment, and 
explained, when Cecilia bade her come in, that she 
brought a message from his Lordship, who hoped 
that Lady Cecilia and Miss Gort would see him in his 
study directly they had breakfasted. 

" Very well," returned Cecilia, and she smiled at 
Lucy as soon as the maid had left the room. "See 
if Robert does not ask you to make your home with 
us," she said triumphantly. " I believe he is just as 
grateful to you, darling, as I am myself." 

"Don't make so much of what I did," protested 
Lucy, flushing painfully ; " any one else would have 
acted precisely in the same way. Besides, think 
what a foolish little coward I was to faint just at the 
last.* How did Lord Robert trace his wife down here, 
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I wonder ? " she added thoughtfully. " If he had not 

arrived just when he did " She shuddered and 

did not finish the sentence. 

"Yes, wasn't it wonderful," concurred Cecilia, 
"that Robert should have felt convinced, when he 
failed to find you and Marietta in London, that she 
had brought you down here ? I pity him during that 
wild motor drive though — for he couldn't tell for a 
certainty that Marietta was here, and it was too late 
to wire and find out from the servants, so he had only 
his own intuitions to go by, and of course they might 
have been all wrong, mightn't they ? " 

" Yes," muttered Lucy, then she caught her breath 
with a little choking sob. "Think — if Lord Robert 
had arrived a few seconds later," she panted, " I should 
have been dead by now — murdered ! " She shook 
like an aspen leaf and clung to Cecilia's arm. " Shall 
I ever be able to forget those awful moments," she 
whispered hoarsely, " when I knew that my life was 
hanging in the balance, and that it was my strength 
against a madwoman's ? Oh, Cecilia, shall I ever be 
able to forget ? " 

"Yes, dearest, yes," returned the girl soothingly, 
caressingly. " Of course you will — in time. I will do 
my best to blot out that dreadful hour from your 
memory — and so will Robert We will make you so 
happy in the future, Lucy dear, that it will be a 
simple matter to forget the past" Cecilia spoke with 
calm confidence. " Come down now and see Robert," 
she added. " Oh, what must he not besuffering — tied 
to that terrible creature, bound to Marietta by the 
Church and the law ? " 

"And he loves her — that makes it all the more 
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awful for him," Lucy whispered timidly, "for you 
said it was a love match, didn't you ? Why, his 
heart must be breaking — " she wiped away a bright 
glittering tear — "and his agony almost beyond 
bearing." 

" I said he did love her," returned Cecilia slowly, 
" but I doubt if she has been anything more than a 
thorn in his side for the past year, ever since he began 
to find out that a lunatic had trapped him into marry- 
ing her — to curse and blight his life — to ruin his 
future. Oh, I cannot speak of Marietta," she went on 
with cloudy brow, " without a feeling of positive hatred. 
For why did she marry Robert? She must have 
known that her blood was tainted — and that to marry 
was a crime ? " 

" She may not have, poor woman," answered Lucy. 
"Perhaps she married in all ignorance, but oh, the 
tragedy of it, Cecilia ! Why does God allow such 
things to happen? Think how Fate tangles up 
human lives, and it all seems so purposeless and cruel, 
the terrible needless suffering that exists — the traffic 
in sin and temptation, the sale of souls ! Why are 
not people allowed to be happy — why is life made so 
puzzling and so hard ? " 

Cecilia shook her head ; her fair face hardened a 
little. 

"You should not speak like that," she replied 
gravely, " or blame God and destiny. It is men and 
women who tangle up their lives themselves by 
following different paths to the one appointed for 
their treading — just as Robert did when he chose a 
wife out of the daughters of Heth and married 
Marietta without taking the least trouble to inquire 
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into her history, tempted by her beauty and her 
money." She spoke with prim severity. " The nuns 
taught me/' she went on, " in the convent where I was 
educated, that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
blame God for all the troubles we have brought upon 
ourselves — and also very cowardly and wrong — for we 
are all given the gift of free will." 

"I doubt it," interrupted Lucy suddenly; "for, 
goodness knows, when I left Chadock-on-Sea yes- 
terday, I had no idea that my journey would end here. 
I thought I was going to London. Fate brought 
me down to Essex — Fate!" She spoke with some 
resolution. 

Cecilia shook her head. 

" I'm not so sure about that," she answered quietly. 
"I think you had a good deal to do with coming your- 
self, for trace things back to the start and you will 
find that your own will and resolution took you up 
to London, Lucy, and then, why then " 

She paused and did not finish the sentence, but 
her eyes grew grave and reflective, then she turned 
to Lucy and slipped her arm about the other's 
waist 

" Come," she said, " let us go and find Robert." 

They left the room together and walked down the 
wide oak stairs — two fair, virginal young creatures 
whose lives as yet were white, unwritten pages — their 
lips fresh and unkissed. 

Lord Robert Chilvers, pondering over many things 
in his study, and taking as dismal and mournful a 
view of life as any man could, started a little when he 
saw the two girls standing on the threshold. They lit 
up the dark, melancholy study and brought a ray of 
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light into the room — a curious sense of springtide and 
youth. 

He forgot, this bitter, disheartened man, that the 
season of the year was dull, sombre November, for he 
seemed to smell the sweet subtle scent of deep wood 
violets — purple, moist violets, and the faint delicate 
gold of Lucy Gort's hair reminded him of pale 
primroses. 

He rose from his chair and came forward to 
greet the two girls. He kissed Cecilia warmly on her 
forehead, then shook Lucy very earnestly by the 
hand. 

"Miss Gort," he said, and there was a certain 
magnetism in his voice and manner which impressed 
Lucy tremendously, "I cannot tell you all the 
gratitude I feel — it would be impossible — and I want 
to add to the debt by asking you to promise me this 
morning that you will play a sister's part to Cecilia. 
You have both gone through a tremendous — a terrible 
hour — but I trust you are young enough to forget it ; 
only I think a complete change of scene and surround- 
ings would be the best thing for both of you. I 
would like to take Cecilia abroad later on, and she will 
need a young and cheerful companion who will help 
her to enjoy her travels." 

He paused in his lengthy speech, then smiled 
charmingly. 

"You won't desert Cecilia, Miss Gort, will you? 
You will agree to my suggestion." 

Lucy faltered and hesitated ; for a second she had a 
strong desire to say " no " to Lord Robert's proposition 
and to return to Chadock-on-Sea and the quiet life 
she had abandoned,, but some power stronger than 
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herself — some curious, subtle force — seemed to compel 
her to answer in nervous tones — 

"You are very kind, Lord Robert, and if Cecilia 

really wishes me to stay with her " she paused, 

then added softly — " I will stay." 



CHAPTER VI 

BURNT BOATS 

"It all seems like a dream — just like a dream!" 
Lucy murmured in low tones, half under her breath. 
She was sitting timidly, rather stiffly, on the edge of 
a sofa, a big sofa draped with some wonderful gleaming 
Oriental work. 

A week had passed since Lord Robert Chilvers had 
asked Lucy to accept the post of companion to his 
sister — offering her, as soon as she agreed to stay, a 
salary which Lucy had hesitated to accept, for it 
struck her as so absurdly large, also she did not like 
the idea of being paid in money for having saved 
Cecilia's life, but Lord Robert overruled her at once. 

" Nonsense," he had said, * you will want to buy 
pretty frocks and things, for you and Cecilia will go 
about everywhere together. Please make no objec- 
tions, Miss Gort." Then he had gone on to explain 
that it would be better for Lucy to return to her 
mother for a few days before joining Cecilia in town 
and going abroad. 

11 1 hope that my aunt, Mrs. Cavan, will make her 
home at my house at Chelsea and travel with us," he 
said, "for she can chaperon you and Cecilia, and 
look after you both during a London season — for you 
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mustn't be cheated of your season, Cecilia." He smiled 
affectionately and turned to his sister. "As for 
myself," he added, "I shall go big game shooting 
later on — as soon as I have brought you home from 
foreign parts ; what else is left to me ? " 

Lucy had shivered over the intense bitterness he 
put into the last words, realizing more fully than she 
had done yet, what a blank and lonely future Lord 
Robert was facing, for surely poor, crazed Marietta 
was doomed to pass the rest of her days in some 
home for the deranged, and yet the law would not 
free the unhappy husband of his mad wife — and it 
seemed so cruel, so hard, like fettering the living to 
the dead. 

She thought of Marietta now as she sat in the 
room which had once been Lady Robert's boudoir, 
for the big house at Chelsea had been swathed up in 
dust sheets and brown holland against the absence of 
the family abroad, and when Lucy arrived at The 
Towers she had been shown into one of the few 
rooms which the housemaids had left unshrouded, and 
she could not help remembering the last time she had 
arrived with bags and boxes at The Towers — who 
had opened the door to her and the way Marietta had 
spirited her away. 

Well, she had come back to Chelsea, but only to 
start on a longer journey — and in very different 
company, for Cecilia and Cecilia's aunt, Mrs. Cavan, 
as well as Lord Robert himself, were to be the com- 
panions and friends amongst whom Lucy was to pass 
the next months of her life, and she was strangely 
excited and stirred, also very anxious to meet Mrs. 
Cavan, curious and more than a little nervous 
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Cecilia and Mrs. Cavan were out shopping, so the 
sleek butler explained to Lucy when the pale-faced 
young creature arrived, and he went on to add that 
Lady Cecilia had told him to give her fond love to 
Miss Gort and to say that she would soon be back, 
but in the meantime would Miss Gort rest in the 
boudoir ; then he had conveyed Lucy up an immense 
marble staircase and shown her into a room which 
she felt was literally full of Marietta's presence ; for 
Lady Robert had stamped it with the seal of her own 
personality, and it was just such a boudoir as a woman 
on the borderland of insanity might have been ex- 
pected to occupy. It was furnished in a very bizarre 
fashion and the colouring was violently crude — orange 
clashing with mauve and blue with crimson — also 
high Oriental vases and huge black ebony idols gave 
a peculiar touch to the room — glowing Chinese gods, 
whose cruel evil faces alternately fascinated and re- 
pelled Lucy as she sat and stared at them in the 
murky darkness of a November afternoon, and she 
was conscious of a strong odour that clung to the 
draperies and cushions as of incense or some strange 
aromatic gum. 

She noticed — she could not help noticing — a very 
life-like portrait of Marietta which stood on an easel 
in one corner of the boudoir, draped round with a 
gaudy scarf wherein strange colours strove together, 
and to Lucy's stirred and fanciful imagination it 
seemed as if Marietta's bold black eyes stared at her 
maliciously and reproachfully— or did they convey a 
certain warning, and were those parted lips, with their 
wild smile, striving to whisper something — a whisper 
which might have meant a warning for her? 
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Lucy could not tell ; all she could do was to sit up 
primly on the big couch and wonder when Cecilia 
and Mrs. Cavan would make their appearance, her 
thoughts harking back after a time to the home she 
had left, and the mother she had said good-bye to 
for the second time. 

She felt a little remorseful on Mrs. Gort's account, 
for her mother had been fearfully upset when Lucy, 
on returning to Chadock-on-Sea after her exciting 
adventure at Elm Court, had informed Mrs. Gort 
that she had only come home for a week, as she had 
accepted the post of companion to Lady Cecilia 
Chilvers, whom she was to accompany abroad. 

Mrs. Gort had burst into tears and had entreated 
her daughter to alter her mind and stay quietly at 
home. 

" I shall never have any peace of mind when you 
are away from me, Lucy," she declared. "You do 
not appreciate the agony I went through during those 
long hours when I thought of you in the power of a 
raving madwoman, and it is terrible to hear you say 
that you are thinking of leaving me again. You 
ought to be happy at Chadock like your sisters." 

"But think of going abroad, mother," Lucy had 
protested. She was sitting by her mother's sofa, 
having tea — a little tired by her journey but anxious 
to get all explanations over before her sisters came 
home. " I have always wanted to travel," she went 
on, " and see strange and beautiful countries, so don't 
you realize what a wonderful and dazzling opportunity 
has come into my life ? Besides, you can have no 
idea how kind Lord Robert and Cecilia are to me, 
and though I have not met Mrs. Cavan yet, I expect 
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she is sure to be charming too, and anyway I shall 
travel and see something of the world — breathe the 
warm, balmy air of the south — feast my eyes upon 
colour, and meet great and famous people perhaps." 

Lucy had smiled ecstatically as she spoke, but 
Mrs. Grort only shook her head and looked grave 
and sad. 

" And what about poor Lady Robert ? " she asked, 
after a little pause. "What has been done about 
her ? " 

" She has been removed to a private home for the 
insane," returned Lucy. " It appears that there was 
insanity in her family, and her case is apparently 
incurable. Oh, mother, doesn't it seem dreadful to 
think that Lady Robert dared to marry, knowing the 
taint that was in her blood ? If I were her husband I 
could never find it in my heart to forgive her ; for she 
knew all about her hereditary curse, it appears. 
That's the cruel part of it — she knew, yet did not 
tell Lord Robert." 

Mrs. Gort made no reply, but an anxious expression 
had come in her eyes as she gazed at her daughter — 
she was evidently full of mother fears, and she hated 
to feel that Lucy was going to fly away from the nest 
again. It went against all her ideas of the fitting — it 
struck her as unnatural and wrong. 

But Lucy — who sat drinking her tea mechanically, 
conscious, though she tried not to be, of its inferior 
flavour, of the lack of thick cream, and the difference 
between a pretentious electro-plate teapot and em- 
bossed silver dating from the days of Queen Anne — 
was only aware of an intense and overwhelming desire 
to get away from her present surroundings and to 
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start on a new career. Having once lived in an 
atmosphere of luxury, she was panting to return to it 
again, and she was impressed, as she had never been 
before, by the extreme ugliness of the drawing-room 
in which she had spent her life — its cramped outlook, 
its dull poverty — and she longed to gather up her 
skirts and run away. And this was not because she 
did not love her people, only a desire for adventure 
— excitement — was strong in her veins, and existence 
at Chadock-on-Sea failed to satisfy her yearnings. 

She was thankful — very thankful — a week later, 
when a shabby fly came round to take her to Chadock 
station, for she felt that brilliant prospects were 
opening out in front and the spirit of adventure was 
on her. 

At the railway station she met, somewhat to her 
surprise, and a great deal to her annoyance, Chadock's 
most eligible bachelor — George Chester, son of the 
local banker. It was this young man who lived with 
his people about half-a-mile out of Chadock, in a big 
house set in its own grounds, and with a pretentious 
carriage drive. 

Lucy always frowned and bent her brows over 
"Maple Stone." She could not endure the staring 
white mansion. Some subtle knowledge told her that 
it ought to have been set down in a big park — not 
built within a few yards of the high road. As it was, 
Maple Stone belonged neither to country nor town, 
but was an offence to both, just as George Chester — 
for all his well-cut London clothes — never gave Lucy 
the impression of being a gentleman born and bred, 
so much as a smug member of the middle class ; and 
now he came up and greeted her over effusively, and 
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suggested that as they were travelling up to London 
by the same train, they should be fellow passengers. 

Lucy bit her lip. She had an instinctive feeling 
that George would propose if they travelled to town 
together. He had been on the verge of a proposal 
the last time they had met, only she had managed to 
evade it — to put him off. 

She looked at him. He was certainly good-looking, 
and yet there was a curious and indefinable difference 
between George Chester and a man like Lord Robert 
Chilvers, for instance, and Lucy noticed this at 
once. 

Chester had none of Lord Robert's ease of manner, 
nor the other's look of race. It was easy to imagine 
George with a white apron round his waist, selling 
tea and currants — but to think of Lord Robert in 
such a capacity was absurd. 

Lucy hesitated, seeing two roads stretching out 
before her. The life she would lead with the Chilverses 
— polished, exotic, dazzling, but an existence which 
might come to a summary end at any time, if Cecilia 
took it into her head to marry, as it was only natural 
to expect she might ; whilst on the other hand, if Lucy 
accepted George Chester's offer she would be assured 
of material comforts to the end of her days, but she 
would pass a painfully dull existence. She would 
know nothing of the brighter side of things or the whirl 
of a great city. She would never drink from society's 
intoxicating wine-cup, her life would still be fettered 
and cramped — the life of a seaside town. 

Lucy did not hesitate long. She risked the loss of 
an assured future — a comfortable home, an honest 
man's love. 
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"I'd rather travel by myself, George," she said 
quietly. " I'm tired, and I don't want to talk. Don't 
think me unkind or horrid, but saying good-bye to 
mother and the girls has tired me, and I do want to 
be alone." 

She held out her hand and smiled up into his face 
— her slow, quiet smile. He took her hand, then 
dropped it. 

"Good-bye, Lucy," he said quietly. "I quite 
understand." 

Then he walked slowly away, his broad shoulders 
looking broader than ever, his head held high. 

" I've burnt my boats," so Lucy whispered to her- 
self as she got into an empty railway carriage. " I've 
burnt my boats." 

She thought over this scene in the railway station 
as she sat in Marietta's boudoir, and felt that she had 
put the past utterly behind her, and so was the better 
able to face the future. 

" Yes, I've burnt my boats." She repeated the words 
aloud, a look of intense resolution coming over her pale, 
set little face. Then she started and sprang to her 
feet, for the boudoir door opened suddenly and a 
woman stood on the threshold, a slim, elegantly- 
dressed woman, who came swiftly forward with out- 
stretched beautifully gloved hands. 

" I must introduce myself— I am Stephanie Cavan," 
she said quickly. Her voice was clear and cold. " Poor 
Cecilia is still being martyred by her dressmaker, 
who has already kept the child standing an hour, but 
I thought I must hurry back, Miss Gort, to give you 
some sort of a welcome to this desolate, shrouded 
house." She shrugged her shoulders. " Thank heaven 
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we start for Mentone to-morrow," she went on. 
" London in November is impossible." 

Lucy shook hands timidly. She was astonished 
by Mrs. Cavan's vivid and dazzling good looks, also 
by her youthful appearance, considering her age, for 
she must have been close upon forty-five. 

She was a fair woman, and her blonde hair was 
beautifully waved and dressed ; possibly her com- 
plexion owed something to art, and her vivid lips had 
been judiciously touched with carmine, but she was a 
brilliant example of smartness, and possessed a curious 
air of vitality. 

Lucy caught her breath a little, and felt strangely 
humble and shy. Mrs. Cavan had suddenly made 
her feel hopelessly dowdy — a mere child — and yet 
she was quite sure that the woman meant to be 
kind ; only Lucy was a little afraid of Mrs. Cavan's 
brilliant grey eyes, her vivid lips, and smart, self- 
possessed manner. 

" My dear, what an awful experience you must have 
had with that terrible creature — poor Marietta. Sit 
down and tell me all about it." 

Mrs. Cavan seated herself on the couch as she 
spoke, and drew Lucy down by her side. 

" You saved poor Cecilia's life, I understand," she 
went on, "so I don't wonder that my niece feels 
grateful to you and wants to have you with her and 
give you a good time. Besides, it will be very nice 
for Cecilia having a girl to go about with, and as for 
myself, you don't know what a delightful chaperon I 
am going to make, or the fearfully thrilling time you 
have in store, Miss Gort." 
She laughed lightly and pinched Lucy's pale cheek, 
5 
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" It will be huge fun taking you two girls abroad/' 
she went on, " and steering you and Cecilia through a 
London season next May, though I must confess 
before I saw you, Miss Gort, I felt a little bit annoyed 
at the idea of having another girl to look after as 

well as my niece, but now I have seen you " she 

laughed, and there was something in her laugh which 
made Lucy tingle and thrill. 

The girl glanced up shyly, alive, as she did so, to 
the delicate perfume clinging to Mrs. Cavan's hair 
and long, blue veil. 

" I am afraid you will find me awfully dull and 
stupid," she answered slowly; "just a quiet country 
mouse." Her smile was apologetic, her nervousness 
painfully apparent. 

Mrs. Cavan shook her head. 

" If I told you all I think about you, you'd open 
your eyes," she observed. " But I can tell you one 
thing, little Miss Gort, that if I know anything of life 
and the world, you are going to have a bright future 
in front of you, possibly a brilliant future. Just now, 
of course, you look like a little white ghost ; you have 
black stains under your eyes, and you resemble a 
washed-out rag. But wait a bit." 

She put her hand under Lucy's chin and stared at 
the girl scrutinizingly. 

" You are lovely," she declared, " but in some wholly 
strange, subtle, and mysterious way, and yours is the 
beauty that maddens men — the dangerous, fascinating 
beauty that ought to take you anywhere — or ship- 
wreck you " She added the last words low, half 

under her breath, then gave Lucy another little 
caressing pat on the cheek. 
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" You ought to have a future before you," she went 
on slowly. " Yes, you'll make a great marriage next 
season, I venture to prophesy, and London will rave 
over you. You are just like a very beautiful Russian 
who is tremendously admired, and whom I saw at 
Monte Carlo last year — like her, only with a difference 
— and on the side of the angels." 

" Oh, Mrs. Cavan," protested Lucy shyly, a wave 
of hot blood staining her face, for the woman con- 
fused and embarrassed her, and yet it was wonderful 
to listen to such talk — it was marvellous. 

The door opened, and Lord Robert came into the 
room. He looked pale and worried, but his face lit 
up as he caught sight of Lucy, and he smiled at her 
in kindly fashion. 

Lucy rose to her feet with a pretty display of con- 
fusion, and held out her hand silently. Everything 
appeared strange and unreal to her as yet, and she 
looked what she was — a bewildered child. 

"I have been telling Miss Gort that under my 
skilful chaperonage she will make a great success 
next season," Mrs. Cavan remarked lightly. " I shall 
be very proud of my two cUbutantes, nephew Robert 
— Cecilia, who looks like a plaster Madonna, and 

Lucy, who resembles " 

She paused, and did not finish the sentence, but 
crossed over to the nephew, who in reality was 
little younger than herself, and whispered something 
in his ear. 

He shook his head irritably, and looked very 
annoyed. 

" No," he muttered, " Miss Gort does not resemble 
that woman at all — the likeness only exists in your 
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own imagination. I wonder you could ever suggest 
such a thing." 

"What woman," inquired Lucy timidly, "do you 
think I resemble ? " She turned shyly to Mrs. 
Cavan. 

" To my mind," returned the other, " you resemble 
a Russian who rejoices in the name of Katrina 
Kathecsky, and for whose sake two men have shot 
themselves in the past. Katrina's eyes are not quite 
as green as your eyes, nor is her skin as white, nor 
her lips as red." 

Mrs. Cavan laughed as she ended her speech, but 
Lucy gazed at her in puzzled fashion, a little 
frightened, a little startled, and wholly anxious as 
to why Lord Robert frowned and seemed to object 
to the fact that she resembled a woman of evidently 
world-famed beauty, a woman for whose sake two 
men had killed themselves. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE OLD SELF — AND THE NEW 

Lucy sat in her bedroom in the dark — her bedroom 
at The Towers, for Mrs. Cavan and her two charges 
had returned to England after spending the winter 
and the early spring months abroad, and Cecilia was 
to have the season in town which her brother had 
promised her — the season Lucy was to share. 

The three women had had a very quiet time abroad, 
for Lord Robert had installed them in a villa at 
Mentone, and though Mrs. Cavan occasionally dashed 
over to Monte Carlo she always left the two girls 
behind her at the villa, declaring that she had no 
intention that any one should see them till they burst 
upon society — and till that day they should be kept 
as close as imprisoned princesses — or little nuns. 

Not that Lucy minded this much. She enjoyed 
life at Mentone so intensely, appreciating to the full 
the lazy, languid hours spent at the villa ; also she 
felt she was learning things all the time — how to wear 
her clothes, get in and out of a carriage, adjust a motor 
veil, lounge in a chair — for Stephanie Cavan was one 
of those smart women who impress upon others the 
desire to follow in their steps, and Lucy wanted to 
move as gracefully as her chaperon did, and talk in 
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the same easy, clever fashion ; for she admired Mrs. 
Cavan immensely, and longed to resemble her. 

Lord Robert did not pass much of his time at the 
villa. He seemed to prefer staying at Monte Carlo, 
but he turned up every now and then to see how his 
sister was getting on. His affection for Cecilia was 
very evident, though the girl in reality was only a 
half-sister. Her mother had been the second wife of 
the late Marquis of Verney and of French extraction, 
and it was on account of her mother's parentage and 
faith that Cecilia had been educated at a French 
convent, brought. up by the quiet, gentle nuns, for 
whom she still retained such passionate reverence 
and regard. 

Indeed, it often struck Lucy that Cecilia was still a 
religieuse at heart, and had strong yearnings for the 
convent life she had left behind. But for all that, 
Cecilia appeared to be looking forward to her London 
season, more especially as she had persuaded her 
brother to give up his idea of going out to Africa for 
some big game shooting. For Lord Robert had 
promised Cecilia that he would spend the season in 
town. Every one in London knew his tragic story by 
now, and was aware that Marietta was in a private 
lunatic asylum, for Lord Robert had thought it better 
that the truth should be known — the skeleton in his 
cupboard revealed. 

Lucy often wondered if the day would ever come 
when the unhappy Marietta would gain a full 
possession of her senses again, but the doctors all 
declared that this was very unlikely to happen. It 
was far more probable that the violence of her frenzy 
would wear Marietta out in time, and the raving spirit 
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of the madwoman gradually fret away her flesh. And 
surely that was the best thing that could possibly 
happen, so the girl reflected, but the whole subject 
was a painful one — inexpressibly painful. 

Lucy was not thinking of Marietta to-night though. 
She was stirred and excited by thoughts of the life in 
front, full of a feverish restlessness, a strained im- 
patience ; for she was to see the great world for the 
first time this evening — to mix with it, to be one with 
it — and her heart was beating and throbbing — all her 
senses were astir. That was why she was sitting in 
the dark. The darkness tamed and made her feel 
cooler — more composed. 

Yet she wished the clock would strike ten so that 
she might go down-stairs and take up her place in the 
vast drawing-room, standing a little behind Cecilia — 
a shy, expectant debutante. 

Mrs. Cavan had elected to dine in a loose tea-gown 
and dress afterwards for the reception, and she had 
advised the girls to do the same, that they might 
keep themselves and their frocks as fresh as pos- 
sible, and now Lucy wondered wistfully, as she sat 
in the dark, how the wonderful Doucet frock, a 
present from Cecilia, suited her, and also what people 
would think of her — the people she was to meet that 
night. 

A big clock on the stairs struck a quarter to ten, 
and Lucy rose to her feet trembling a little, for at ten 
Mrs. Cavan had requested Cecilia and Lucy to be in 
the drawing-room. 

For after that hour, she said, the guests would 
arrive and the big house wake up. Men and women 
would troop in. There would be music, lights, the 
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loud hum of voices, the stir of feet, the soft rustling of 
skirts, the flash of jewels. 

At ten o'clock ! And it wanted a quarter to ten 
now ! Lucy drew a deep ecstatic breath, then of a 
sudden she felt that the darkness was choking — 
suffocating her ! She craved for a blaze of candles. 
She wanted to see — and be seen ! She felt that her 
hour had come ! 

Lucy crossed over to where a great pier-glass stood, 
and proceeded to light the candles fixed in the brass 
candlesticks that branched out to both sides. 

Then she posed in front of the long glass and took 
a calm and deliberate survey of herself, her eyes 
keenly critical — on the look out for any defect. 

" Good heavens ! " muttered Lucy. She said the 
words in low tones, but they came from the very 
depths of her heart — from her inmost soul. For she 
was utterly startled and confounded by what the glass 
revealed — surprised beyond measure. 

She had refused to gratify her curiosity earlier in 
the evening when the maid dressed her — notwith- 
standing the Frenchwoman's protests — for Lucy 
possessed the epicurean spirit. Something told her 
that she would shine to-night as she had never shone 
before — and she wanted to be alone, absolutely alone, 
when she took her first long and judicial stare into 
the glass and saw the new Lucy. Not the little girl 
who had lived at Chadock-on-Sea, but the Lucy whom 
Mrs. Cavan had taken under her wing, and was now 
going to present to the world. 

" It's me — and yet it isn't me ! I've changed in 
some strange fashion — for once I'm beautiful ! " 

She spoke with no trace of vanity, simply acknow- 
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ledging a very evident fact, for there could be no 
question on the subject of Lucy Gort's beauty — 
absolutely no question. 

She wore a gown that shimmered all over with tiny 
silver sequins, a gown that was like a streak of 
moonshine, trickled about here and there with big 
opal dewdrops. A fold of some green tissue enhanced 
the slimness of Lucy's round waist, and at her breast, 
instead of the conventional pink rose or spray of lilies 
of the valley, she wore a bunch of green and purple 
grapes — grapes, dusky with bloom. 

Her hair — that wonderful hair that was neither gold 
nor silver, but a curious blending of the two — was 
waved to each side of her face and coiled in a great 
knot on the nape of her neck, and she had twisted 
strands of the wild vine in and out of her hair. 

No jewels — not even a single brooch — and her 
shoulders rose like firm marble from her bodice ; but 
her sleeves were long, and of green tissue like her 
belt, and her shoes were little silver shoes. She wore 
long white gloves, and these gloves gave her the one 
modern touch, otherwise she might have been a 
daughter of moonshine and the vine. 

She was pale, but there was something peculiarly 
fascinating about her clear white pallor, and her mouth 
was moist and red. 

Her eyes — those green eyes, green as jade stones — 
had a curious gleam in their depths, and her face was 
not so much the face of a shy girl, as of some young 
priestess of a half-forgotten age — a priestess versed 
and learned in all great mysteries, aware of the 
hidden meaning of life and death, and all the violent 
subtleties of passion. 
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. Lucy stared at herself amazed, then a sudden fear 
came upon her, and she asked herself wonderingly, 
doubtfully, what the unknown future might hold in 
store. 

One thing was certain, people would notice and 
remark upon her, and it was likely that she would 
create some sort of a sensation in the world to which 
she was going to be presented that night. She 
clasped her hands tightly together and smiled; but 
there was timidity as well as pleasure in her smile. 
Then she started as her bedroom door opened and 
Cecilia entered the room, calling her by her name. 

" Lucy," Cecilia exclaimed, " isn't it about time to 
go down-stairs to the drawing-room?" Then she 
stared at her friend with wondering eyes. " Oh, how 
lovely you look," she cried, " but how changed I What 
have you done to yourself? " 

" It is the beautiful dress that you have given me 
that makes me look different," Lucy answered 
" Remember the old proverb, Cecilia, ' Fine feathers 
make fine birds ! ' " 

Then she stared admiringly in her turn at Cecilia, 
who certainly presented a fine study of splendid girl- 
hood as she stood up in a white satin frock, draped 
about the shoulders and breast with some fine delicate 
old lace — a gown shaped after the Romney fashion. 

" Cecilia," she cried admiringly, " if I were a man I 
would fall violently in love with you to-night. Oh, 
isn't it exciting — exciting to think of all that is in 
front of us ? Isn't it delicious ? " 

" I don't know," murmured the other, a curiously 
reflective expression crossing her face. "Do you 
know, Lucy," she added, lowering her voice, " I feel 
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rather anxious this evening, for I know from what 
Aunt Stephanie has just been hinting to me — she has 
been in my room, watching me dress — that some one 
is coming here this evening whom she and Robert 
would both like me to take a fancy to — Viscount 
Curven. They want me to marry early, you see," she 
added slowly. "First of all, they thought of Sir 
Geoffrey Orme, I know they did, for it was arranged 
that he was to join us on a motor-car tour, just before 
Marietta's seizure ; but that was before he lost money 
on the Stock Exchange. Isn't it dreadful to settle 
these things for a girl ? " she went on, a blush crim- 
soning her face. " Besides, I don't think I want to 
marry, and I can never imagine myself falling in love." 

Lucy laughed. 

"Oh, that's all nonsense," she exclaimed gaily. 
" You will fall in love one day, Cecilia, every one has 
to, and I think it must be a most delicious thing — 
falling in love." 

Cecilia made no reply, but walked slowly towards 
the door, and Lucy tripped after her, first blowing out 
her candles, and she waved her hand to the vast dark- 
ness of the room, then turned and followed Cecilia 
across the threshold. 

"Good-bye," she cried, and there was a strange 
note in her voice, as though she were bidding farewell 
to the self that had been. 

The two girls tripped down the wide stairs, holding 
up their skirts — Cecilia not nearly so nervous as Lucy. 
But they both paused for breath when they reached 
the drawing-room door, where palms formed a high 
leafy arch. 

Roses were there in abundance ; pink and creamy 
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blooms — notwithstanding that the season was early 
May — and great white arum lilies were banked up 
against the wall, for Mrs. Cavan was to stand in front 
of a glowing background of flowers when she smiled 
and received her nephew's guests. . 

The tuning of instruments could be heard, the 
tightening of a violin string, the sound of the piccolo. 
So the musicians had evidently arrived, the band of 
Hungarian gypsies who were to make music in the 
conservatory which led out of the great drawing-room 
— wild, voluptuous music such as stirs the blood to 
madness on fragrant midsummer nights. 

" Oh dear, isn't it exciting ? " Lucy pressed Cecilia 
gently on the arm. She was stirred by everything, 
even by the sound of the servants' rapid footsteps in 
the hall below, the servants who would presently be 
so noiseless, so like automata. 

The perfume of the flowers excited her senses, and 
she quivered under the notes of the wailing violins ; 
her hands grew damp with cold perspiration, her 
throat felt dry, her lips hot and parched. 

" I wish Aunt Stephanie would come down," mur- 
mured Cecilia ; then she glanced at her friend. " Do 
you know, I feel as shy as I used to do on Festival 
days at the convent. I wonder what the dear nuns 
would think of me if they could see me now ? They 
would advise me not to give too much thought to my 
dress, or mere earthly vanities." 

Lucy smiled, then craned her head forward, for her 
quick ear had caught the sound of footsteps ascending 
the staircase — heavy masculine footsteps — and she 
heard Lord Robert's voice. He had dined as usual 
at his club and had come back in good time for the 
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reception, and had brought a friend home with him — 
a young man who was following his host up the stairs. 

The two girls, standing on the landing, glanced at 
each other a little irresolutely, wondering if they ought 
to retreat into the drawing-room or remain where 
they were. Then Lucy, casting her hesitation to the 
winds, took the initiative, for some strange instinct 
made her advance to the very edge of the stairs, and 
there she stood like a statue — watting. 

Both men saw her as they came up, and each started 
a little, for she looked so incredibly lovely, so aston- 
ishingly beautiful as she stood there. She was allure- 
ment and loveliness itself. Her dress shone, the dress 
which clung so tightly to her figure, but flowed out 
from below the knees in a long silver trail. Her 
mouth was like the mouth of a young witch — a red, 
seductive mouth — and her eyes, those green eyes, 
were they beautiful or baneful ? Would they light a 
man to heaven or to hell ? 

" Who is that girl ? " So the young man, who was 
following so closely on Lord Robert's heels, eagerly 
inquired. He was a handsome fellow, slim, dark, 
and tall. A youth who possessed very pleasant and 
classically formed features, a charming mouth, and 
small hands and feet, and was well turned out, though 
he verged slightly on the fop. 

" That is Miss Lucy Gort," muttered Lord Robert 
huskily. " She is the dear friend and companion of 
my half-sister, Lady Cecilia, that tall, fair girl standing 
behind Miss Gort." 

" I see," returned the young man, but his eyes only 
rested on Cecilia for a second and then returned to 
Lucy, at whom he gazed with frank admiration. 
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Lord Robert stared at Lucy too, stared at her as 
men gaze at the unattainable, then he flushed and 
averted his eyes. 

" So, Miss Gort, ready for the fray ? " Lord Robert's 
voice struck Lucy as strangely hoarse as he addressed 
her, and she wondered if he had caught cold or felt 
ill — he looked so white now that the red flush had 
died down ; and why did he not look at her as he 
spoke ? 

She laughed a little nervously, and her gaze strayed 
towards the handsome youth who stood by Lord 
Robert's side, then she started as the necessary intro- 
duction was made by the host and she found that she 
was facing Viscount Curven. 

Lucy stretched her hand out nervously, and the 
fingers of youth touched youth. She shivered and a 
little thrill ran through her whole being ; her spine 
tingled, her eyes fell. 

Lord Curven began talking to Lucy, just mere 
commonplace conversation — and she listened to him 
like a girl in a dream, and forgot to be clever and 
amusing. 

He was the heir — this young man — of a great 
house, a house famous in the annals of history, and 
one day he would wear a peer's coronet and rule it 
over a goodly heritage. He would inherit a fine old 
mansion in Worcestershire and a great white house in 
Park Lane, a shooting box in Scotland, as well as a 
villa on the banks of the Mediterranean. Carriages 
and motor cars — servants to do his bidding — a yacht 
to bear him swiftly over the seas. Truly a Prince 
Fortunatus — a young man on whom the fairies had 
smiled since the first hour of his birth ! 
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His father and mother were well-known philan- 
thropists — a worthy couple intensely devoted to each 
other and to their son, and they spent most of their 
time in Worcestershire. For the Countess of Ainley 
had nothing of the Society woman about her. She 
preferred the peace of green pastures to the whirl of 
the town. 

Lord Curven had been educated at Eton, and then 
had gone on to Oxford, and was now thinking of 
taking up a political career, for he was clever in his 
own way, spoken of everywhere as a youth of pro- 
mise — a budding politician whom it was confidently 
expected would do great things before he died. 

Lucy played with her fan and cast down her eyes. 
A strange thing had happened. Quite suddenly — 
quite unexpectedly — it seemed to the girl that she 
had met the fairy prince of her dreams — those wonder- 
ful dreams which she had had even as a child, dreams 
of the lover she would one day meet. And now she 
blushed, and was painfully conscious of the critical 
way Lord Curven was eyeing her. 

He stared at her with the long, quiet look which a 
man bestows on a beautiful picture beheld for the 
first time — a picture which he may possibly think of 
purchasing. 

Lord Robert, meanwhile, talked to Cecilia, com- 
plimented his sister upon her dress, and told her that 
he liked the way her hair was done. But the tall, fair 
girl for once took no interest in what her favourite 
brother was saying, but even edged a little away 
from him and moved up to Lucy, as if desirous of 
being drawn into the conversation ; and Lucy sud- 
denly remembered, with something of a guilty start, 
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how Cecilia had told her earlier in the evening that 
Lord Curven was being asked to The Towers that she 
might take a fancy to him and he to her, and knowing 
this, Lucy felt that she had no right to monopolize 
the young man, only somehow — when Cecilia stood 
stiff and silent by her side, a big, fair doll — Lord 
Curven did not seem to want to talk to his host's 
sister, only to go on staring at Lucy. 

Mrs. Cavan came rustling down the stairs, and 
Lucy, as she turned and glanced at her chaperon, 
thought to herself that certainly Mrs. Cavan was 
looking her best to-night. 

She was dressed in a wonderful frock, which 
gleamed and scintillated with jet — a Paquin gown. 
Diamonds flashed in her fair hair — great, shining 
wings. She looked smarter than ever. Subtle per- 
fume clung to every fold of her dress, some heavy, 
indefinable scent. Her lips were delicately carmined, 
and the brilliance of her eyes artificially heightened. 
But Stephanie Cavan was a past mistress in the art of 
cosmetics, and she did not give the appearance of 
being in the least made up. 

She eyed Lucy sharply, then glanced at her niece 
and smiled, gave a hand lightly to each girl, then 
nodded gaily to Lord Curven. 

"My two debutantes — they will do me credit to- 
night, won't they ? It is awfully good of you to turn 
up, Hughie." 

She addressed him by his Christian name in casual, 
careless fashion. It was evident that she and Lord 
Curven were great friends, and how easy — how im- 
measurably easy — her manners were ! She was a 
woman of the world to her finger tips. 
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Sounds of stir and movement were heard in the 
hall below. People were evidently arriving, and Mrs. 
Cavan took up her position at the top of the stair- 
case, and beckoned to Cecilia and Lucy to stand 
behind her, and it struck the latter, as she stared at 
Mrs. Cavan, what a curiously artificial smile her 
chaperon had suddenly assumed — how studied a 
pose. 

The fiddles ceased to scrape — the band had done 
with their tuning — the great drawing-room doors 
were flung open, and a blaze of light streamed out 
into the passage, and then in a few seconds, or so it 
seemed to Lucy, the whole of London's big world 
came trooping up the wide staircase, and she flushed 
with excitement as she caught the sound of well- 
known names and recognized various social celebrities, 
and found that she was actually being presented to 
these great people, and that they were ready to smile 
and take notice of her. 

She got through her part very nicely, and with 
admirable self-possession, but she was conscious after 
a while, amazingly conscious, that people were staring 
at her with considerable interest, and she read intense 
admiration in the eyes of most of the men. 

The women glanced at her more critically, and 
seemed to be asking themselves what sort of a future 
was in front of this lovely young creature — the girl 
with the wonderful jade-green eyes and moonshine 
hair, whose likeness to a famous demi-mondaine was 
almost extraordinary — that Russian woman, Katrina 
Kathecsky, whose beauty had made her notorious 
throughout Europe. 

Mrs. Cavan smiled at Lucy once or twice, bright 
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flashing little smiles, but she managed to detach Lord 
Curven from the girl's side and to send him down- 
stairs with Cecilia in search of an ice. For Stephanie 
was no fool, and she had eyes in her head. 

Lord Curven, however, was not too pleased to be 
dispatched down-stairs with Cecilia, for the girl was 
too tall and majestic for his taste ; besides, Lucy had 
taken his fancy. He admired her shining green eyes 
and wonderful hair — hair with the glimmer of corn 
lit up by moonshine. Yet he was courteous enough 
in his manner to Cecilia, and the girl, for her part, 
eyed him with approval ; for of all the young men 
who had been presented to her that night, Lord 
Curven pleased her most. 

They made a handsome couple as they walked 
down the wide staircase, and Lucy gazed after them 
a little enviously. Then she made her quiet way into 
the drawing-room, weary of standing behind Mrs. 
Cavan, and people began to press round her as soon 
as she entered the room — her coming made quite 
a stir. 

Old women, strange-looking old women with 
wrinkled faces and lean, shrivelled hands, but whose 
jewels were worth a king's ransom, and who might 
have been beautiful in their own day perhaps, said 
all sorts of kind things to the girl — pretty, delicate 
compliments, and told Lucy that they hoped Mrs. 
Cavan would bring her to see them. 

One shaking old creature actually declared that she 
would like to give a dance later on for Cecilia and 
Miss Gort. 

"For you and Lady Cecilia are going to be the 
beauties of the season, my dear," she said, nodding 
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her head and touching Lucy on the shoulder with 
shaking, claw-like fingers. " But you must make hay 
whilst the sun shines, for youth, and all that belongs 
to youth, passes away so soon. It is only the dis- 
agreeable things that endure, like pain and disease 
and old age, so ' gather your rosebuds whilst you 
may,' little Miss Gort, and see that they are red and 
sweet-scented." 

Then she had laughed — queer, shrill laughter, but 
before Lucy could answer her Lord Robert came up 
and drew the girl away. He looked pale, much paler 
than she had ever seen him, and there was a curious 
expression in his eyes. He wiped his lips with his 
handkerchief as though he felt faint or oppressed by 
the spring heat. 

" Come out on the balcony/ 1 he said huskily. " Let 
us both get a breath of fresh air. I am sure the heat 
in these rooms is enough to knock any one up." 

He stopped abruptly, and commenced making his 
way through the crowded reception-room, smiling, 
bowing, showing his white teeth, and giving little 
shrugs of his shoulders to his various guests, as though 
to intimate the impossibility of talking to any one in 
the midst of such a throng. 

Lucy followed him obediently, feeling that it would 
be pleasant enough on the balcony, and that she 
would enjoy the rest and quiet. For the success she 
had made had intoxicated her ; the compliments she 
had received had taken her breath away. She felt 
shaken and tremulous, also she knew that Lord 
Curven had just entered the drawing-room with 
Cecilia, and she had a shy desire to run away and 
hide from him — an instinct left over from primitive 
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days when woman fled from the approach of the mate 
she desired. 

It was certainly very cool and pleasant out on the 
balcony. Lucy leaned over the rail and gazed down. 
Below in the street a big crowd had gathered to 
watch the guests pass in and out of The Towers, and 
she noticed carriages going and coming, heard the 
champing of bits, the rumble of wheels. Then of a 
sudden she raised her head and gazed up at the sky. 
It was a black night — a night without a star. 

" Miss Gort," Lord Robert was speaking in a hoarse 
whisper, " do you know that you look like a young 
witch to-night, a witch who has come from some 
dusky green forest to snare and bewilder men ? " 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed, turning 
and staring at him with startled eyes. "I — I don't 
understand you, Lord Robert ! " 

He laughed. 

" Understand me ? I don't suppose you do," he 
answered softly, " any more than you can realize what 
a curious personality you possess, what a weird 
charm ! You can't help it, poor little girl, and you 
don't want it, but all the same " — he spread out his 
hands — " it's there." 

" I don't understand," she repeated, addressing him 
in a vague, puzzled fashion. " Do tell me what you 
mean, and why you call me a witch. It — it — isn't 
very kind ? " 

Her lips trembled as she spoke. She was on the 
point of bursting into tears. 

" Miss Gort, don't be upset," he whispered, moving 
closer to her. " What is there to be unhappy about ? 
I was only trying to tell you — though I am afraid I 
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blundered and said the wrong thing — that you possess 
an extraordinary fascination — that you are beautiful." 

She blushed, then turned very pale, and clasped 
her hands nervously together. 

" When I first saw you," Lord Robert continued in 
low tones, " on that terrible evening at Elm Court, I 
did not wonder that Marietta had been so attracted 
by you, nor was I surprised when Cecilia implored 
me to ask you to live with her as her friend and 
companion. For I fell under your spell like the rest, 
I suppose, and though we have seen very little of each 
other really, for I have kept away from you as much 

as possible, still " He paused and his eyes burnt 

on Lucy's face. 

" But why should you keep away ? " she asked 
timidly. 

« Why— why ? " he repeated. " Oh, what a child— 
what a dear little simple child you are ! What would 
be the good of our getting too friendly ? It would be 
rather dangerous if we saw too much of each other, 
I think — at least for me." 

He laughed. 

" What nonsense I am talking," he added ; " Miss 
Gort, you must forgive me. I really don't know what 
is the matter with me this evening ! Besides, instead 
of talking like this, I ought to be congratulating you 
on the success you have made. For do you know in 
there — " he jerked a finger in the direction of the 
drawing-room — "they are all discussing you. You 
have impressed every one who has seen you — even 
that prig, young Curven." 

" What did Lord Curven say ? " murmured Lucy. 
She breathed hard as she asked the question. 
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" He — he said you had soft green eyes and the most 
wonderful hair in the world, and he is quite right, 
for you have — you have. But don't let him tell you 
so, Miss Gort — don't let any one tell you this but me." 

" But you ? " whispered Lucy. She was very pale 
and she felt frightened. " Oh, don't talk to me like 
this," she murmured nervously. u It's wrong — I know 
it's wrong." 

" Don't be afraid." He gazed at her intently, search- 
ingly. " I'm sorry if I have offended you. I will be 
far more careful in the future, and yet pity me a little, 
Miss Gort, pity me — tied to a madwoman to the end 
of my life, unable to ask another woman to marry me 
— fettered, bound." 

" I'm sorry for you, of course I'm sorry for you," 
she answered, then she moved away as though to re- 
enter the drawing-room, but he laid a detaining hand 
upon her arm. 

" Stay for one second, just one second," he whispered. 
"You are on the threshold of a new life, and very 
likely before the season is over you will have had 
several offers of marriage, but don't be in too great a 
hurry to decide upon any one. Don't leave Cecilia — 
yet. She loves you very dearly." 

Lucy made no answer. She was confused and 
embarrassed, and glad to make her way into the 
drawing-room, for she suddenly felt afraid of Lord 
Robert, whom she had hitherto regarded as a kind 
and benevolent patron, and had been grateful for any 
notice he took of her — humbly grateful — and now she 
did not want him to call her beautiful. It seemed to 
alter the whole position of affairs — to change their 
relationship. 
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People were beginning to drift away, so she dis- 
covered as she stepped into the drawing-room, and 
Lucy was not sorry that the reception would soon be 
at an end. For she was tired and a little shaken by 
the scene which had taken place on the balcony, also 
she noticed with some disappointment that Lord 
Curven had gone. The young man had been obliged 
to hurry away to a big dance which he did not really 
want to go to in the least, and where all his partners 
bored him ; only he felt it was a duty he owed society 
to go to this big ball, and Lord Curven was extremely 
conscientious, well aware, too, that his hostess would 
be seriously offended if he failed to put in an appear- 
ance, for was he not one of England's most eligible 
bachelors? Yet he thought of Lucy Gort — of her 
strange beauty and her illusive charm — as he whirled 
other girls round to the sound of inspiring waltz tunes, 
and he made up his mind that he would see her 
again, find out more about her, inquire into her family 
history. For the young man was desirous of choosing 
a wife ; his people wanted him to marry. It was ex- 
pedient that he should, only excessive caution would 
always distinguish Hugh Curven in his love affairs, 
and he would expect to marry a wife like Caesar's. 
But he admitted to himself, all the same, that the 
girl with the strange green eyes was the one woman 
who had really taken his fancy out of the hundreds 
he had met. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MESHES OF THE WEB 

Meantime, whilst Lord Curven was allowing his 
thoughts to dwell on Lucy Gort, the girl herself was 
standing up — a pale, determined little figure — in 
Stephanie Cavan's bedroom. After every one had 
gone to their rooms, some impulse impossible to 
control had taken Lucy thither. For, of a sudden 
the girl had decided that she wanted to go back 
to Chadock-on-Sea, that it would be wiser and 
better to return home, and she thought it would be 
as well to tell her chaperon so at once, before her 
good resolution had had time to weaken. 

" You want to go home — just at the beginning of 
your London season? Good heavens, Lucy, what's 
the matter with you ? " 

Stephanie, arrayed in a wonderful dressing-govn, 
all frills and flutters, gazed at Lucy with shirp 
inquisitive eyes ; then her face blanched and her !ips 
trembled. 

"I think it would be better," murmured Licy 
faintly. " What's the good of my getting accustomed 
to a life of luxury like the life I am leading ? " she w?nt 
on slowly. " For when Cecilia marries and I have togo 
back, it will be so much harder than if I returned nov." 

88 
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She dared not give the true reason for her desire to 
go home, or repeat the conversation she had had with 
Lord Robert on the balcony. She felt too shy to 
mention the subject to Stephanie — too ashamed and 
distressed by the episode. 

" Listen, Lucy." Stephanie Cavan bent towards the 
girl as she spoke ; her manner was supplicating and 
appealing. " I have something to tell you — I'm going 
to entrust you with a tremendous secret, only you 
must swear to keep it to yourself — to let no one 
know! Promise to do so on your honour." 

She took Lucy's hands in her own as she spoke, and 
the girl shivered under the touch of the woman's cold 
fingers ; also how strangely Mrs. Cavan's eyes gleamed, 
and what was she going to tell Lucy — what ? 

" I promise not to repeat anything you may tell me, 
Mrs. Cavan, and indeed — indeed, you can trust me to 
keep my word." 

Lucy raised her eyes, and stared hard into Mrs. 
Cavan's face, wondering why the other woman 
looked so pale, so agitated. 

" I feel I can trust you, Lucy. Sit down by my 
side on the sofa, dear, and let us have a quiet chat." 

As Stephanie spoke she put her arm round Lucy's 
slim waist and drew the girl to a seat by her side on 
the couch. 

" I know it is late," she went on, " even the London 
sparrows are beginning to twitter, but we may as well 
have our talk together now, whilst Cecilia is sleeping 
the sleep of the just, and there is no one to disturb or 
interrupt us. And first of all, Lucy, let me tell you 
that it would be most foolish of you to go back to 
Chadock-on-Sea at the present moment, just because 
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you are afraid that you will have to return there 
eventually, when of course I admit you would find 
things intolerably dull and awful after the existence 
you have been leading here. But why should you 
even dream of returning, child," she went on slowly, 
"or contemplate such an impossibility for an in- 
stant ? You'll marry, of course, marry in your first 
season most likely, sooner than Cecilia, perhaps. 
For, little girl, don't you realize what a tremendous 
success you have made to-night — how you have 
impressed people ? Why, Lucy, you have it in you 
to madden men if you wanted to. You are far, far 
more beautiful than that Russian woman I compared 
you to. You ought to have all the world at your feet 
in a little while — that is, unless you trip back to 
Chadock." 

Stephanie took off some rings as she spoke, and 
began to play with them in a jerky, tremulous 
fashion. 

" I feel I ought to go home though," murmured 
Lucy, with downcast head, " and that my position is a 
false one ; for though all the great people who came 
here to-night were very kind, and made so much fuss 
over me, that was only because Lady Cecilia has 
taken me up and wants her own set to do just the 
same. For I had to keep telling myself all the 
evening that I must not get my head turned, that I 
am only Lucy — Lucy Gort — for all that Cecilia 
insisted on dressing me up like a princess. And I 
must have puzzled people dreadfully as to my true 
position." 

"Nonsense, child," Stephanie interrupted sharply. 
"You are a lady born and bred. You come of a good 
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family, and what does it matter if your mother has 
not got twopence to bless herself with ? Look at me 
and what a pauper I am." 

Lucy laughed. 

u You," she cried, " Mrs. Cavan, why, you belong to 
these smart people and are one of them, any one can 
see that — but I, I belong to Chadock-on-Sea ; all my 
instincts are provincial." 

"You don't look like Chadock-on-Sea," remarked 
Mrs. Cavan bluntly ; " very far from it indeed, and it is 
evident enough that the life you lead now is the one 
you were intended to lead — the life you are eminently 
suited for. You love luxury, child. Now, don't deny 
it, because it wouldn't be the truth. You are just like 
an exotic, Lucy, and you need a hothouse atmosphere." 

"But I may not marry," the girl protested rather 
nervously; "and then what about leaving the hot- 
house? Think how cruel the change would be. I 
could stand it now, but two or three months later — " 
She spread out her hands pathetically, then added, 
gazing anxiously at Mrs. Cavan as she asked the 
question — " But what are you going to tell me, Mrs. 
Cavan ? What is the secret you want to confide to 

me ? " 

" Not much of a secret." Stephanie pursed up her 
lips and rather a curious expression stole into her face ; 
her eyes flickered uneasily. " It concerns myself," she 
went on. "I suppose you know that I made an 
extremely foolish marriage, that is as far as money 
goes, and when my husband died he had hardly any- 
thing to leave me, poor fellow, and I had to pinch and 
screw, live in quiet, dull hotels, and generally economize 
for years. So you can well understand how delighted 
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I was when my nephew, Lord Robert, asked me to 
come and look after his household and chaperon you 
and Cecilia, and be the virtual mistress of a big 
establishment. Of course I have always had enough 
money to buy myself a few decent frocks," Stephanie 
went on carelessly, " and my mother left me some 
good diamonds and a yard or two of old lace. But 
one gets deadly sick of living in hotels and paying 
visits to relations, and it is like heaven to be settled, 
really settled somewhere. Besides, I love entertaining 
and playing the hostess, and I have never had the 
chance before — never." 

She folded her thin hands in her lap ; her eyelids 
were quivering, her whole face working. She had 
forgotten to be smart and amusing. She was a 
woman ruthlessly baring her soul. 

" Lucy, don't send me away from The Towers," she 
pleaded. " Let me stay here a little longer — just a 
little longer." 

" What have I got to do with your staying ? " 
asked Lucy timidly. 

"Everything," replied the other woman quickly. 
" You see, child, it is like this. Cecilia is not particu- 
larly devoted to me ; she thinks me worldly and 
artificial, as of course I am, but she realizes that as 
long as you remain here — and she is devoted to you 
— some sort of a chaperon is necessary, for a young 
girl like yourself couldn't live here alone with Lord 
Robert and Cecilia. The presence of an elder woman 
is essential, for all that the poor man has got a wife. 
Gracious ! what are you flushing so for ? Why, what's 
the matter, Lucy ? " 

She glanced at Lucy sharply as she asked the 
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question, but the girl made no reply for a moment, 
then murmured with downcast eyes — 

"I see what you mean, Mrs. Cavan. You think 
that if I left The Towers there would be no necessity 
for a chaperon to reside here. But Cecilia would 
need one, surely, to look after her generally." 

Mrs. Cavan shook her head. 

"No, Cecilia would travel with her brother," she 
answered ; " at least I think that is the most likely 
thing that would happen. She would be so disgusted 
at your leaving her — so disappointed — that her season 
would be spoilt, and I very much doubt if she would 
want to remain in town." 

Stephanie paused a moment, then caught her breath 
with a little choking sob. 

"Listen," she whispered, lowering her voice. "I 
am not so strong as I look. There's something 
wrong with me — something creeping and growing 
here." 

She touched her breast and a look of loathing 
passed over her face — her whole body shuddered. 

"Do you understand now," she went on rapidly, 
" why I want to remain on at The Towers ? It is to 
have a few months of ease, comfort and amusement 
before I have to face the inevitable end." 

She gave a nervous laugh and blinked her eyes to 
hide some tears which threatened to fall. 

" Just a good time for a few months — Lucy, don't 
deprive me of my bonne bouche / For God's sake, 
promise to stay on at The Towers now that I have 
told you about myself! I don't want to have to 
shriek it out to every one. I should hate people to 
know that there was anything the matter with me." 
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Stephanie wiped her forehead as she spoke ; it was 
wet with perspiration. 

" I understand — oh, indeed I understand ! " returned 
Lucy huskily. " And of course I will stay here if 
you think my going would bring about your de- 
parture." 

For how else, the girl asked herself, could she 
answer the woman who had just laid bare her plague 
spot — a woman whose days might not be long in the 
land? Yet she shivered slightly even as she made 
the promise, for a curious premonition of disaster 
came upon her, and she doubted if she had done well 
in deciding to remain on at The Towers. 

Stephanie dismissed her a few moments later with 
a warm kiss, and a request that Lucy would never 
again refer to the subject of her malady, and then 
Lucy made her way silently, quietly, to her own room. 

The cold grey light of dawn was stealing through 
the silent house, and a curious smell of fading flowers 
was everywhere. 

Lucy thought of death and shivered. Of a sudden 
the whole world had grown grey and cold— 1 full of 
corruption and decay. 

Stephanie Cavan drew a deep breath after Lucy had 
left her — a breath of intense relief — for she felt con- 
vinced that the girl would keep her promise. She 
had been horribly afraid for a few moments that Lucy 
would really leave The Towers, and she was aware 
that if Lucy went, in all probability she would have 
to go too, and the idea of being driven forth from 
her paradise was peculiarly hard to the pleasure-loving 
woman. 

For Stephanie was assured that her days were 
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numbered — well aware of this from the sting that 
visited her left breast at times. She knew that her 
case was hopeless — that no operation could save her 
life. Her plague spot was too deep, and the greatest 
specialist in the world had warned her to put her 
house in order and prepare for the inevitable end. 

She would have little pain to suffer though — that 
was the solitary scrap of consolation that Stephanie 
was allowed to take away with her from the 
consulting-room, and the woman who had always had 
a feverish zest for excitement, and who was extrava- 
gant and pleasure-loving to her finger tips, wanted to 
enjoy one more season — to have her fill of amusement. 
Besides, when her hour came, it would be better to 
die in a great house, surrounded by every luxury, 
than in a second-rate continental hotel — not that she 
was going to think of dying yet — sufficient unto the 
day was the evil thereof. 

She grew restless after Lucy had departed and 
knew that even if she went to bed she could not sleep. 
Her nerves were all on edge, and she decided that the 
best thing she could do would be to go down-stairs to 
the boudoir and fetch a book that she had left there 
— an exciting French novel. 

" For if I read for an hour or so," she told herself, 
" I shall be able to get to sleep afterwards. But if I 
went to bed now " 

She smiled at the mere idea, then left her bedroom 
and made her way cautiously down the wide staircase 
so as not to disturb the sleeping household, but she 
uttered a faint cry of alarm when she opened the 
boudoir door, for the room was tenanted and by Lord 
Robert 
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He was standing directly in front of his wife's 
portrait, the portrait on the big easel, and so occupied 
in staring at the picture that he did not notice the 
door had opened, or that Stephanie stood on the 
threshold. 

His face was pale and drawn, and a baneful expres- 
sion gleamed in his eyes — a look wholly cruel and 
evil. And Stephanie shuddered as, standing in the 
doorway, she glanced at him, for why did Lord 
Robert, who was usually so kind-hearted, so good- 
natured, raise a clenched hand and shake it furiously 
at Marietta's portrait ? 

" Why don't you die ? " he muttered in hoarse 
tones. " Why must you live on — on — on — a curse to 
yourself, Marietta, and to every one else ? They should 
kill you, the doctors, instead of keeping you alive. 
They should be more merciful than to let you live," 

" Robert ! " exclaimed Stephanie. She turned pale 
and faint as she stood in the doorway, and her nephew 
turned on her with a fierce cry, his face flushing with 
passion, the veins on his forehead swelling and stand- 
ing out like whipcord. 

"What are you doing here," he cried, "Aunt 
Stephanie, playing the eavesdropper on me in my own 
house ? How dare you came creeping into the room 
like a ghost ? " 

He could hardly contain his rage. 

" I won't have it," he thundered. " I tell you, I 
won't have it" 

" My dear Robert." Stephanie drew herself up 
defiantly, and surveyed the angry man with cold and 
somewhat contemptuous eyes. " I have no intention 
of playing the eavesdropper, as you call it, and how 
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was I to imagine that I should find you here in the 
boudoir, invoking Marietta's portrait ? I only came 
down to fetch a book I left here. See, there it is, 
lying on the sofa. A naughty, but exceedingly clever, 
example of modern French literature." 

She pointed to a novel lying on the sofa, then of a 
sudden all defiance of manner left her and her face 
grew tender and compassionate. 

" Poor — poor Robert ! " she murmured ; " don't 
think I don't feel for you ! But what's the good of 
kicking against the pricks ? You married Marietta in 
an evil hour, and you must put up with your bargain." 

She closed the door as she spoke, then leaned against 
it. Her face was as white as her tea gown ; she 
looked pale and stricken. 

Lord Robert hung his head. 

" I'm sorry if I spoke rudely to you," he protested, 
" but there are times when a man forgets himself and 
everybody else. You came upon me at the wrong 
moment — when I was staring straight into helL Oh, 
why won't she die?" He turned passionately to 
the aunt who was in reality only by so little his 
senior ; his face worked terribly. " Do you under- 
stand — do you realize — " he went on in low tones — 
" that I have grown to care for some one else — for a 
young girl, a pure, innocent young girl, and that I must 
conquer this love of mine — kill it ? — and all because 
a madwoman won't die — a madwoman." 

" Do you mean " panted Stephanie, then she 

paused and drew a long breath. " Have you grown 
to care for Lucy Gort ? " she went on. 

He nodded his head. 

" Yes," he aifswered, " that's why I have kept away 

7 
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from the house as much as possible. I think I cared 
for her from the first moment I saw her. She — so 
pure, so white, so lovely — struggling in the grip of 
that demon, that lunatic whom I had made my wife ! 
I shall never forget the two as they fought together 
— they might have been darkness and light" 

" Poor Robert ! " Stephanie laid a soft hand upon 
her nephew's arm, but he shook it off impatiently. 

M Listen," he muttered huskily. u Marietta may die 
any day, worn out by her frenzies, so if you are my 
friend, Aunt Stephanie, my true friend, you must take 
care to prevent Lucy falling in love with any one till I 
am free — free to make her my wife — free to kiss those 
sweet, innocent lips of hers and drain them of their 
honey. Stand between her and love, Aunt Stephanie/ 1 

"But what if Marietta doesn't die?" Stephanie 
spoke in low, strained tones. " Sometimes these mad 
folk live to be quite old. Have you thought of that, 
Robert ? " 

He made no answer for a second, then said slowly 
but deliberately — 

" I love Lucy Gort, and whether Marietta lives or 
dies, Lucy shall marry no other man whilst I am alive, 
and you must help me over this, Aunt Stephanie — you 
must help me, or " 

He pointed to the door and Stephanie Cavan 
understood his meaning. 

She must help her nephew, or the gates of The 
Towers would open and then be closed on her for 
ever. 



CHAPTER IX 

COUNCIL OF PREJUDICE 

Stephanie, in her bedroom, facing the brilliant 
morning sunshine, before her maid had even waved her 
hair or laid small silver pots conveniently to hand on 
the wide dressing-table, was a woman who v flagged 
visibly. Her face had caught the hue that may be 
gained by suffering, for she was twitching with pain 
now, standing up in a loose white muslin dressing- 
gown, her cold hands tightly clenched together — her 
brilliant society self forgotten — put aside. 

It was early, only a little after ten o'clock, but 
breakfast was waiting for her in the small, daintily- 
furnished room that led out of her bedroom, the 
dressing-room converted into a boudoir. Still she 
had no heart as yet to enter the pretty apartment, with 
its gay chintz hangings and decorative white wood 
furniture. The pictures hanging on the walls, delicate 
examples of modern French art, would only have 
mocked her with their airy charm ; for what did she 
care for nymphs riding the moon, round-limbed 
nymphs, clad in diaphanous misty draperies? Nor 
had she any desire to sip her foaming cup of chocolate, 
or taste the delicious roll set out with some fruit on 
a china plate — for all her epicurean tastes had left 
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Stephanie for the moment, and she felt sick and 
indifferent to food. 

She was tired — horribly tired. She had not ima- 
gined that last night's reception would have knocked 
her up so badly, and a faint fear visited her heart 
that perhaps after all she would not have the strength 
to get through the gay London season she had 
promised herself. 

She thought of Lucy as she stood by the toilet table, 
glittering with silver and fine cut glass, and of the talk 
she had had with Lord Robert only a few hours ago — 
and remembered with some compunction the promise 
she had extorted from the girl, for she realized now 
why Lucy had expressed such a strong desire to leave 
The Towers — the child must have guessed the truth. 

" Robert has been holding himself in with a tight 
hand," so Stephanie soliloquized to herself, * but I 
expect he said something which scared Lucy last 
night and made her anxious to run home to her 
mother — poor little frightened girl! Why won't 
Marietta die and leave the coast clear?" 

She moved from the dressing-table and flung her- 
self down on a wide sofa that stretched out at the foot 
of the bed, and closed her heavy, weary eyes. 

"I was a fool to get up so early," she muttered, 
"but, voildy I've been a fool always — I've muddled 
my whole life." 

She was interrupted in her bitter meditations by a 
light knock at her bedroom door. She thought it 
was her maid and called out a languid permission to 
enter, then started a little, for it was Lucy Gort who 
came in — Lucy, looking pale and haggard, a poor 
little white ghost 
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" What has brought you here, Lucy ? " she asked. 
"I made quite sure it was Marie outside when I 
heard your knock." 

Stephanie stretched herself out as she spoke, and 
her body, clothed in the long white dressing- gown, 
looked stiff and rigid, and somehow conveyed — or 
so Lucy fancied — a strange impression of shrouded 
death. 

" You're ill, I'm quite sure you're ill ! " muttered 
Lucy. " Oh, Mrs. Cavan — are you in pain ? " 

She got no further in her speech, for tears were 
beginning to roll down her cheeks ; Lucy was always 
sensitive to other people's sufferings. 

" Lucy, don't worry me — and if you ever notice that 
I'm in pain, don't speak to me." Stephanie spoke 
with a certain sharpness. " I can bear things per- 
fectly well if I'm not sympathized with or fussed 
over," she went on ; " if I'm just left to myself. Talk 
to me about your own affairs. Are you worrying about 
anything, child ? Did Lord Robert say anything to 
upset you last night ? You had better be frank with 
me, dear, if he did." 

" Mrs. Cavan," Lucy faltered, and got no further in 
her speech ; then she ran swiftly forward and knelt 
down by the sofa, pressing her face into a soft pile of 
cushions. 

" Well, Lucy, well ? " queried the woman im- 
patiently. 

" Last night," Lucy answered in low tones, " Lord 
Robert was quite different in his manner to what he 
has been — and I didn't like it." 

Stephanie laughed. 

" He paid you compliments, I suppose," she said. 
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in light, mocking tones, " and you took them seriously. 
But you mustn't believe half what people tell you, 
child, and of course men always say nice things to 
girls if they get the chance — to pretty debutantes — 
and I expect that my nephew is no better than the 
rest of his sex. Nevert^ 4 **** 1 * ^^ ***^rt ought to 
have remembered th.slie^are ftp* have t6 it position 
here to most of his r* _Cts, and he shofiMn't have tried 
to get up a mild.- nation with his sister's friend and 
companion. I of 7s foolish of him and showed a want 
of tact — a wa^*H v sense." 

She tapped Lucy on the shoulder with calm, cold 
fingers. 

" You mustn't be silly or worry your head if men do 
say rather bold and alarming things to you, for you 
know you are beautiful, and it is the fate of beautiful 
women to have a lot of nonsense poured into their ears. 
They get accustomed to it after a time — as you will." 

" Not from Lord Robert," protested Lucy. A look 
of resolution came over her pale face. "He of all 
men ought not to try and flirt with me," she added, 
" and if he speaks to me again as he spoke last night, 
I should go home, Mrs. Cavan, notwithstanding the 
promise I gave you ; for he is married and so he has no 
right — no right at all," she added passionately, "to 
speak to any girl as he spoke to me on the balcony." 

Stephanie glanced at Lucy curiously. She had not 
expected the girl to show so much independence of 
character, and she hated the part she was constrained 
to play. For she knew if she did her duty she would 
warn Lucy to pack up her boxes at once and return 
to Chadock-on-Sea by the next train, for there was 
danger in staying on at The Towers — danger. But 
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Stephanie could not afford to quarrel with her nephew, 
so she bartered her conscience for a mess of pottage. 

"My dear child," she murmured smoothly, "you 
really need not distress yourself in this unnecessary 
fashion. I give you my word Lord Robert will be 
exceedingly c^rgful , n^} ' aill9? et y° u again. He just 
paid you r^ nc i e d— 3. .-♦**- ^ iir.,l ast night, and said 
what he wouu. . .<: said to at* ther girl, for he was 
always a flirt. But what if his \*ptf. cjied, Lucy — and 
if he really happened to take a ser a i n .fancy to you ? 
Don't you think you would be aoh, • itraordinarily 
lucky girl if you ever had the change of marrying 
Lord Robert ? " She eyed the girl sharply, but Lucy 
shook her head. 

" It's horrid — even to talk of such a thing, Mrs. 
Cavan," she murmured. " I wonder you can suggest 
such an idea to me ! Besides, supposing poor Lady 
Robert died — and for all we know she may recover 
and be quite herself again — I would never want to 
marry Lord Robert. He's old — ever so much older 

than I am. And then " She paused and blushed 

and looked adorable in her shy confusion. 

"Well, what is it?" muttered Stephanie. "You 
are dying to tell me something, Lucy. Did you meet 
any one you liked last night — any one who took your 
fancy ? " 

Lucy dimpled and smiled. 

"How clever of you to guess the truth straight 
offl" she laughed. "Oh, Mrs. Cavan, dear Mrs. 
Cavan — will you think me incredibly foolish when 
I tell you that I did take a fancy to— to some one ? " 

Lucy lowered her voice as she said the last words 
and blushed as red as a rose. 
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Stephanie bent her brows. 

° Well, tell me the young man's name ? " she asked. 
There was a shade of coldness in her voice — of vague 
annoyance. 

" It seems absurd of me," murmured Lucy, twisting 
her fingers in and out of each other, and keeping her 
eyes bent on the carpet, "and I feel like a beggar 
maid raising her eyes to a prince ; but I did admire 
Lord Curven so much last night" 

She paused, then added, rather consciously — 

u He was so kind to me — so very, very nice. And 
he asked if I should be at Hurlingham on Saturday, for, 
if so, he would be there ; also he said that if we met 
at any balls later on in the season he hoped that I 
would keep a lot of dances for him." 

Stephanie drew herself up, and glanced at the girl 
coldly. 

" He was flirting with you," she said curtly ; "just 
merely flirting ; only you are such an unsophisticated 
little creature that I suppose you didn't realize this. 
Besides, Lucy, you may as well understand that Lord 
Curven is the man whom I want my niece to marry, 
and I could see that Cecilia took a fancy to him last 
night, and that they got on capitally together. Lord 
Robert wants the marriage to come off too, and it 
would be an ideal one in every respect, for of course 
the Earl and Countess of Ainley wish their son to 
make a good marriage. And as to Hughie himself, 
he wouldn't want to be outshone by his wife in 
any way. He would dislike a woman whose brilliance 
might exceed his own. You would be far too clever 
for him in the long run ; also your looks would make 
too much stir in the world, and Hughie — if I know 
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anything of him — would hate to be the husband of a 
fashionable beauty. Now Cecilia would make him 
a model wife. She would wear the family diamonds 
with an air, and make a splendid countess, whilst you, 
Lucy, would always look too lovely — too daringly 
lovely — for the position." 

She paused a second, then laid her arm lightly on 
Lucy's arm. 

" Surely you don't want to come between Cecilia 
and the man her people wish her to marry ? Besides, 
there are plenty of other men in the world for your 
choice to fall upon — heaps.' 1 

" You think he was flirting with me ? " Lucy 
clenched her little hands together as she asked the 
question with some bitterness. " I suppose you are 
right, Mrs. Cavan," she added, " and I was a fool, a 
simpleton, to imagine anything else. But last night, 
dressed up as I was in a wonderful frock, I did 
not feel myself at all — I forgot that I was Lucy 
Gort. But I shall be wiser in future. Men will want 
to flirt with me but they will not ask me to marry 
them." 

She said the last words with some passion, then 
shrugged her shoulders — her bare, white shoulders. 
She had grown deathly pale, all the colour having 
died away from her face ; even her lips had faded and 
no longer resembled a vivid thread of scarlet. 

" Nonsense," answered Stephanie ; " you will marry, 
and marry brilliantly. But don't be in too great a 
hurry, Lucy. Take your time and look well about 
you, and be sure to ask my advice, to come to me 
just as you would go to your own mother."* 

She winced as she said the last words, but Lucy 
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only thought how kind Mrs. Cavan was, also that 
Stephanie had done well to warn her against Lord 
Curven. 

A knock came at the door and a maid entered, 
carrying a letter on a small silver salver, an expressed 
letter, which she handed to Mrs. Cavan. 

Stephanie started as she glanced at the handwriting. 

"How strange," she murmured ; "just as we were 
talking of him too ! " Then she dismissed the maid 
with a wave of her hand. 

" Fancy," she went on, addressing Lucy. " Here is 
a letter from Lord Curven. Hughie is getting up 
a little dinner party to-night, he says — asking some 
friends to dine with him at the Carlton, and then to 
go on and see the new play at the Gaiety, and he 
wants to know if I will take you and Cecilia. What 
do you say, Lucy ? Would you like to go ? " 

Lucy flushed. 

" No," she said quietly, " I don't want to go, thank 
you, Mrs. Cavan. I would rather dine at home." 

" Just as you please," returned Stephanie casually ; 
then she smiled approvingly. " I think you are a very 
sensible girl, my dear ; for what's the good of meeting 
a man you have no chance of marrying, particularly if 
you have taken a fancy to him ? Now you must run 
away," she added, " for I really must get into decent 
clothes. But I am glad we have had a talk together, 
Lucy, very glad." 

She smiled till the girl had left the room — a false, 
strained smile. But as soon as the door had closed 
behind Lucy, a haggard, woebegone look came over 
Stephanie's face, and she clenched her hands. 

" Oh, what a beast I am," she moaned ; " what a 
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mean, pitiful creature ! Why didn't I defy Robert 
last night and tell him I would rather leave his house 
and starve in a garret than play the part he wants me 
to play ? For I'm terribly afraid of the harm he may 
do Lucy Gort if he allows himself to go on caring for 
her, for Robert, when in love " — she frowned wearily — 
"is a wild and desperate sort of person, who only 
thinks of the attainment of his desires, and is ab- 
solutely reckless of consequences. I cannot forget in 
what a hurry he married poor Marietta years ago, 
after only a week's courtship ; his wooing was 
absolutely precipitous. And I remember — I remember 
quite well," she went on meditatively, " his devotion 
to his young bride in the early days of their marriage 
—why, he hung on Marietta's lightest word. But 
what's the good of worrying myself about things ? " 

She began to trail slowly up and down the room, 
then suddenly walked into the communicating boudoir, 
for she thought she heard the sound of an opening 
door ; nor was she very surprised when she found 
herself face to face with her nephew. 

Lord Robert looked pale and uneasy, his fine 
polish of manner, his easy, well-bred assurance, had 
deserted him for the moment, and he was dressed as 
though he was about to take a motor journey into the 
country. 

"Are you going away?" demanded Stephanie, 
giving him no conventional greeting. Her large 
eyes were big with curiosity as she asked the question, 
then she stared at him suspiciously. 

" Why, how ill you look, Robert," she went on, " not 
a bit like yourself." 

" Listen, I have news for you." He advanced close 
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to Stephanie, then lowered his voice to a whisper. 
"They have written to me from the asylum/' he 
said, " asking me to go there to-day if possible, for 
a big specialist in mental cases is going down to 
pronounce an opinion on Marietta. She is worse 
they say — worse." 

His face was terrible at the moment, his eyes were 
murderous, and Stephanie turned sick as she looked 
at him, and a great horror came over her — a terrible 
dread. 

"Oh, Robert," she cried hoarsely, "how can you 
wish the death of that poor creature ? For after all 
she is your wife and you loved her once — you know 
you loved her once." 

His brows knit ; he frowned darkly. 

" That was in the past," he answered, " and we are 
facing the present now. Besides," he raised his voice, 
" Marietta deceived me — she deceived me wantonly — 
cruelly. She worked upon me with her beauty, and 
allowed me to marry her without the least idea that 
there was a taint in her blood ; for she knew that she 
came of a mad stock, and was well aware of her 
family curse. Oh! I have hated her for this ever 
since I knew the truth — I have loathed her." 

He paused a moment, then he gripped Stephanie's 
cold hands in his own. 

" What will the great doctor's verdict be ? " he 
muttered. "Oh, you cannot imagine — you cannot 
understand — the hell of suspense I have been enduring 
ever since the letter came this morning. For don't 
you see, Aunt Stephanie — don't you realize — that 
Marietta's funeral bells will be my marriage bells; 
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that her death sets me free — free to marry Lucy- 
Lucy Gort ? " 

" Suppose Lucy refuses to marry you even if poor 
Marietta dies?" Stephanie spoke in low, choked 
tones. 

Lord Robert laughed huskily. 

" She won't refuse,* he answered meaningly. " I 
will make that impossible." 



CHAPTER X 

THE RISK ACCEPTED 

LUCY, after leaving Mrs. Cavan's bedroom, went 
back to her own room, pleaded a bad headache to 
Cecilia whom she met in the passage, and turned the 
key of her door, locking herself in against the world, 
for she wanted to be alone. She had a great deal to 
think over and to balance in her mind. 

She was glad that she had decided not to dine at 
the Carlton, for she felt that she never wanted to see 
Lord Curven again. 

Mrs. Cavan had told her that he was trying to flirt 
with her, just as Lord Robert had tried, and Lucy 
grew sick, of a sudden, of the whole world of men. 

They saw she was a little fool, she reflected miser- 
ably, a stupid little girl from Chadock -on-Sea ; a 
child who believed everything that was said to her, 
and was deceived alike by Lord Robert's^ardent 
speeches and by the low-voiced homage shown by 
the younger man — the handsome fairy prince. 

She cried a little — weak, foolish tears that belong to 
youth — then had to bathe her eyes and powder her 
face carefully, for several people had been invited 
to lunch, and Lucy did not intend to show the white 
feather by remaining in her bedroom. No, she would 
pot let Stephanie Cavan imagine for one instant 

no 
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that she was grieving — grieving horribly-— over a man 
whom she had met for the first time in her life 
yesterday. She would have more pride than that, 
and as to Lord Robert — well, she must show him by 
her discreet and guarded manner that she was not 
the girl he could attempt to start a flirtation with. 
She must hold her head high and be on her mettle. 

She looked pale as she walked down the staircase 
an hour or two later, and she was not sorry to find 
that Lord Robert had . gone out of town. She 
talked and laughed, and rattled away briskly, and 
was full of fire and vivacity. 

After lunch, when the guests had departed, came a 
drive in the Park, and this part of her day's programme 
pleased Lucy immensely, for it was nice to lean 
back, beautifully dressed — immaculately turned out — 
against the well-stuffed cushions of the carriage, and 
watch the envious and admiring looks cast by the 
folk who sat in the penny chairs. 

After a turn in the Park, Stephanie took her di- 
butantes on to a big "at home," where a tired hostess 
was standing in the doorway of her drawing-room, 
holding out slim hands to troops of never-ending 
guests, whilst hot, perspiring bandsmen made music 
in a small conservatory, the wild gypsy airs mingling 
strangely with the clatter of feminine tongues — the 
hum and stir. 

Lucy felt a little faint. The air was heavy with 
the odour of powder and perfume and with the scent 
that belongs to women's hair. She felt surrounded 
and engulfed by femininity, and realized that she 
was being stared and pointed at — remarked on. 

People were questioning Mrs. Cavan as to who she 
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was, evidently wanting to find out all her history, so 
that Lucy wondered what society saw in her, and 
grew a little afraid of her pale, curious beauty. 

Suddenly she started and flushed. Some one had 
taken her down to have an ice and she caught sight 
of Lord Curven in the refreshment-room. He came 
forward to shake hands with her at once, and began 
to talk to her, monopolizing her attention. 

" Why are you not coming with the rest of them to 
dine with me to-night ? " he asked, and there was a 
certain note of reproach in his voice, or so Lucy 
fancied; also why did he stare at her so strangely? 
It was to Cecilia he should be talking — not to 
Lucy Gort. 

" I got so tired last night," she answered. " I am not 
used to late hours and to the gaieties of the London 
season* and I thought I would like a quiet evening at 
home." 

Her voice trembled a little as she spoke, and the 
ice plate she was holding shook. 

Lord Curven, piqued and annoyed, did not notice 
this. All he felt was that Lucy was trying to snub 
him, and he was not used to such treatment. Women 
generally ran after him instead of drawing back, but 
Lucy Gort was made of different stuff, it appeared ; 
how fascinating, too, she was with her green eyes and 
pale face, and that wonderful yellow hair — hair with 
its own peculiar silver sheen. 

He stared after her even when she had moved 
abruptly away, following her with his eyes as she 
ascended the wide staircase, a slim young figure in 
her white dress, his heart beating quicker than usual, 
his senses stirred. 
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"Now, why wouldn't she come and dine at the 
Carlton to-night?" he asked himself reflectively; 
" any other girl would. Besides, I got up the whole 
dinner for the sake of meeting Miss Gort again — 
Lucy Gort." Then he sauntered lazily out of the 
dining-room — out of the house. For he was certainly 
not going up-stairs to risk another snub from Lucy. 
Besides, there were other "at homes" at which he had 
promised to put in an appearance, for was he not the 
season's most eligible bachelor, and courted by matron 
and maid ? 

Lucy was in a bitter mood when she sat down to 
eat her solitary dinner that night, and, for the first 
time since she had been a resident at The Towers, 
the presence of the butler and footman jarred and 
irritated her. She was bored to death long before the 
elaborate meal was half over, and took no pleasure in 
the excellence of the cooking, the delicacy of the 
china, the gleam of silver and crystal, and the rich 
damask. She was even indifferent to the beauty of 
the flame-coloured azalea boughs, arranged in some 
richly chased silver bowls. She was thinking all the 
time of Cecilia dining at the Carlton, and wondering 
if she had been a fool to decide to stay at home. For 
she would have liked to dine at that gay restaurant 
and see the world, and it would have been easy 
enough to have shown Lord Curven, as plainly as she 
had done that afternoon, that it would be useless for 
him to try to flirt with her. 

" I doubt if he would have wanted to speak to me, 
though," she muttered, with a puckering of her delicate 
brows. " I think I have taught him his lesson pretty 
thoroughly." 

8 
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She murmured the words slowly to herself as she 
sat drinking coffee in the drawing-room after dinner, 
then she shrugged her shoulders — those firm little 
bare shoulders — and put down the beautifully-painted 
S&vres coffee cup, and took up a book. 

The volume in question was a French novel which 
Mrs. Cavan had advised her to read — the work of a 
modern man, distinctly clever, but at the same time 
deliberately wicked, and certainly not fit for a young 
girl's perusal. 

Lucy flushed as she turned over the first two or 
three pages, then read steadily on, for the brilliance 
of the writing fascinated her. The wit was so clear 
and incisive — the humour so keen. But, all at once, 
something of the cold English purity, bred in Lucy's 
nature by the fresh sea breeze and taste of salt in the 
air — the air of her old home — awakened, and with a 
tightening of her lips, and a rigid drawing up of her 
slight figure, she shut up the novel. 

"Oh, it is wicked," she muttered. "It's a vile, 
horrible book, and yet so insidiously clever that I 
should like to go on reading it to the end, but I won't 
—I won't." 

She blushed with honest shame and put her hand 
up to her slim throat as if she were choking, whilst 
her green eyes roved round the large, beautifully- 
furnished room ; then she started and stirred, for she 
heard steps coming up the staircase — heavy, masculine 
footsteps — and a second later the door opened, and 
Lord Robert walked in. 

He looked flushed and excited, and had evidently 
just returned from the country, for he still wore 
travelling clothes, and had not changed into evening 
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dress. There was a strange exhilaration in his manner, 
and his grey eyes glistened as he turned them on 
Lucy. 

"All alone, Miss Gort?" he asked. "A modern- 
day Cinderella ! What a shame to leave you at 
home this evening. Didn't a dinner at the Carlton 
attract you ? " 

Lucy shook her head. 

rt It was my own wish to remain here," she answered 
quietly. Then she folded her hands rather nervously 
in her lap. 

Lord Robert watched her closely. He could see 
how timid and shy she was, and how her lips were 
trembling. It was all he could do to restrain a wild 
desire to crush the little delicate form in his arms — to 
whisper of his wild love. For he came of a head- 
strong, reckless race — a family famous for their 
amours and wild, unlicensed passions, and Lord 
Robert had always made it the first principle of his 
life to snatch at what he wanted, nor could he brook 
the least opposition to any of his whims and 
wishes. 

" I wish I could wave the magic wand, Miss Gort," 
he said slowly, " and give you all those good gifts 
which the fairy godmother bestowed upon little 
Cinderella. A palace to dwell in — carriages and 
horses — jewels — furs! I should like to give you 
everything that a woman could possibly want— every- 
thing ! » 

He lowered his voice as he said the last word ; his 
eyes burnt on Lucy's face. 

She grew very pale, then rose to her feet with a 
certain dignity of manner, and held out her hand. 
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" Good-night, Lord Robert," she said simply. " I 
feel rather tired." 

He took no notice of her outstretched hand, only 
stared at her hard and fixedly. 

" Don't run away," he said at last. " I must be off 
in a few moments. I intend to go to my club and 
get a belated dinner there. But there is something 
I want to tell you first, something I wish you to 
know." 

" Well, what is it ? " she asked, annoyed with her- 
self for being so shy and timid with this man ; for 
it was absurd to suppose that there was any reason 
why she should object to being alone with him, only 
there was something in his manner that vaguely 
puzzled and alarmed her. 

" I have just returned from seeing my wife. They 
sent for me this morning." He spoke in low tones, 
and moved restlessly over to the mantelpiece, where 
he began to fidget with some small china ornaments. 

"Yes," exclaimed Lucy breathlessly. "And how 
did you find Lady Robert ? " she went on. " Better, 
I hope — much better." 

"Better?" He laughed, cruel sinister laughter. 
"She was more like a wild beast than a woman — 
a clawing tigress. Why, I tell you, it took three 
strong nurses to hold her — big, robust women — and 
when she saw me she tried to spring at me and — my 
God ! — she would have killed me, I believe, if they 
had given her half a chance. And that's — my 
wife ! " 

He crashed his hand down on the mantelpiece as 
he said the last words, setting all the ornaments 
jingling and shaking. 
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" It's awful — I know it's awful ; " Lucy faltered the 
words out. "Is there no hope of Lady Robert's 
ultimate recovery ? " she went on timidly. " Do the 
doctors hold out no chance ? " 

He shook his head. 

"Of her recovery? None. Her father died a 
raving maniac and so did her father's father. But 
they say — now — at least the great mental specialist 
who saw her to-day, says—" he turned his head and 
regarded Lucy very fixedly. " Yes, Sir James Warne 
declares," he repeated, "that the end will not be 
long in coming. These blind, exhausting fits of 
frenzy are killing Marietta, killing her by inches, and 
in a few months' time I may be free — free ! " 

He stretched out his arms and drew a deep breath. 

" Can you realize what that means ? " he went on. 

"Don't!" she interrupted, turning very pale, and 
gazing at him with dilated, horror-struck eyes. " It 
makes me shiver to hear you speak like this of the 
woman who is your wife — it makes me afraid." 

" Afraid — afraid of what ? " he questioned her reck- 
lessly. 

"Afraid of men," she returned in a low whisper, 
then she moved towards the door. 

But he called her back imperiously. 

" Miss Gort," he exclaimed, "Lucy, try not to think 
too hardly of me — or to blame me for what I have 
just said. For I was tricked into marrying my wife. 
I will tell you the whole story one day. She deceived 
me — deceived me cruelly." 

" She is your wife," returned Lucy quietly, " and a 
woman whose days are numbered. Show her some 
chivalry — for honour's sake." 
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" Yes, a woman whose days are numbered,** he 
repeated. " Don't forget that, Miss Gort — her days 
are numbered, and in a little while I shall be free to 
marry again if I want to." 

His eyes were turned to the ground as he spoke, 
nor did he raise his head till Lucy had left the room 
— then he drew a deep, short breath. 

" Will she wait ? " he muttered. " Did she under- 
stand ? » 

"Oh, how could he speak to me like that — how 
could he ? n Lucy murmured the words to herself as 
soon as she had reached the shelter of her bedroom, 
then she sank down on the sofa and covered her face 
with her hands, for she felt morally sick. 

She understood well enough all that Lord Robert 
had sought to convey, she grasped the terrible fact that 
the man had tried to hint — that he loved her, and was 
ready to marry her when his wife died ; and Lucy felt 
stunned and shaken by the knowledge. 

" I must go home." Lucy said the words with firm 
resolution, for her mind was made up. She would 
escape from the unwelcome attentions of Lord Robert, 
even at the price of having to return to the dulness 
and apathy of her native town. She would do this 
because she wanted to keep her hands and her soul 
clean, and there was a certain amount of heroism in 
the girl's resolve — of moral strength. For Vanity 
Fair had its own subtle attraction for Lucy — she 
desired the fleshpots of Egypt. 

She glanced about the big bedroom, taking in its 
lavish plenishings and elaborate decorations, and 
remembered the room she would shortly be returning 
to, with its cheap, painted wardrobe, the ugly paper 
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and faded Brussels carpet — then she crossed over and 
sat down at the writing table and commenced a letter 
to Mrs. Gort, telling her mother that she had decided 
to return home in a fortnight's time, but giving no 
special reason. She folded her letter up, put it into an 
envelope, stamped and addressed it for the morrow's 
post, then stretched out her arms on the table and 
rested her fair, shining head on them. 

She did not cry, only smiled a little wearily for all 
she was giving up — the gaudy pomps and vanities 
that meant so much to Lucy — then, after a few 
moments' quiet meditation, she rose and began to 
undress for the night. 

She shook her wonderful sheeny hair free of hair- 
pins, letting it float in soft, shining masses over her 
shoulders, and she wondered in shy, girlish fashion 
what Lord Curven would think of her could he see 
her now ; then, realizing the folly of such thoughts 
and their utter profitlessness, she crept into bed and 
began to read from a small red morocco Bible that 
rested on a table drawn up close to her bedside. 

She did not know what instinct had drawn her to 
the Book of sacred lore, for since Lucy had been 
staying in London she had abandoned her habit of 
reading a few verses night and morning, but now, 
as she took up the small pocket Bible that had 
belonged to her father, she regretted this, and she 
turned the pages with reverent fingers, staring down 
at last at some lines that attracted her attention — 

" Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways 
be established. 

Ic Turn not to the right hand nor to the left ; remove 
thy foot from evil." 
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How well they applied, these words, to the present 
situation and her own position ! For she was about to 
turn her feet from the wide path, and tread the steep 
and narrow way — to leave enervating luxury behind, 
and return to the wholesome discipline of poverty — 
dull, middle-class poverty. 

" I cannot stay on here — it would be wrong to stay.* 1 
She said the words with some deliberation, then her 
bedroom door opened slowly, and Cecilia appeared on 
the threshold — Cecilia, smiling and rosy, wrapped in 
a gorgeous evening cloak, trimmed with a bordering 
of ermine and much fall and flow of lace — a cloak 
wonderful to behold. She let it drop from her 
shoulders to the ground, then smiled at Lucy — Lucy, 
who looked so slim and girlish in her nightgown. 

"Lucy dear, am I disturbing you," she asked, 
" coming in at this late hour ? But there is something 
I want to tell you — something that will please you 
fearfully. ,, 

" Something that will please me — something that I 
ought to know ? " repeated Lucy, sitting up in bed and 
raising her knees up to a level with her small, firm chin. 
She wondered as she said the words what Cecilia 
could possibly have to tell her, and she glanced at her 
friend with some curiosity. 

" It was very nice at the Carlton to-night." Cecilia 
came close up to Lucy's bed and sat herself down 
on the rich silk quilt. " Oh, I do feel tired," she 
added, with a little yawn ; then she began to unbutton 
her long white kid gloves. " He was there," she 
continued, "Sir Geoffry Orme. It appears he is a 
great friend of Lord Curven's, and it's not true that 
he has lost all his money. He has certainly lost some 
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few thousands over a rotten speculation, but society 
exaggerated things as usual." 

She paused and looked very conscious. 

u Cecilia," Lucy exclaimed eagerly, u I believe you 
are in love with Sir Geoffry. Confess the truth to 
me. 

" I don't know," returned Cecilia ; " I am really not 
sure." She played with a heavy chain bracelet and 
tried to hide her shy confusion. " He belongs to my 
own faith, and that of course is a great tie between 
us, and I certainly like him — well, yes, perhaps I love 
him ! " 

She laughed — pretty, girlish laughter. 

" I know he cares for me," she added ; " he as much 
as said so to-night. That was when we were sitting 
in the Palm Court after dinner, Lucy, listening to such 
lovely music. And then, do you know, he began to 
talk about you." 

"About me?" murmured Lucy, in startled, sur- 
prised tones. " Why, he has never even seen me — he 
doesn't know me." 

" Ah, but he has heard all about you from Hugh 
Curven," retorted Cecilia. " I told you that they were 
great friends, and he laughed and said that he was 
quite sure that Hugh had taken a tremendous fancy 
to you, and that it was quite a case of love at first 
sight" 

" I don't believe that," interrupted Lucy. She was 
very pale, and her heart was beating at a tremendous 
pace under her lace-trimmed nightgown, causing the 
ribbon bows to stir and flutter. 

" No, Cecilia, you must have made a mistake," she 
continued. "For it is not possible that a man in 
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Viscount Curven's position would want to marry 



me. 



" Oh, that's all nonsense ! " Cecilia laughed trium- 
phantly. " Any one might be delighted to win you 
for a wife. You don't know how lovely you are, Lucy, 
how fascinating, how sweet ; and any way Sir Geoffry 
Orme wouldn't have said his friend was in love with 
you unless he had good reasons to think so. So do 
you know what I have done, Lucy? I have told Lord 
Curven that we are going to see the New Gallery 
pictures to-morrow morning, you and I — just in the 
course of conversation, you know — so we will scamper 
off by ourselves, without even Aunt Stephanie, and 
perhaps Geoffry will be there too. I shouldn't won- 
der at all." 

She started as she spoke, for some one was knocking 
at the door, and as soon as Lucy had called out 
permission to enter, Stephanie Cavan stole quietly 
into the room and held up a reproving finger to the 
two girls. 

" Oh, you naughty children," she exclaimed, 
" gossiping together at this late hour when you should 
both be fast asleep. I thought I heard voices and 
came round to send Cecilia off to bed, for it is foolish 
to lose your beauty sleep." 

She stood in the centre of the room, and the electric 
light, playing full on her face, made her look like a 
shining idol with her painted mouth and darkened 
eyebrows — an idol hung about with jewels — for long 
earrings dangled from her ears, and she had not yet 
removed her necklace or a curious barbaric-looking 
ornament fixed in the centre of her hair. But she 
had taken off her dinner dress, and was wearing a 
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silk dressing-gown richly embroidered with parti- 
coloured dragons — a garment hailing from Japan. 
She looked curiously artificial, dazzlingly unreal ; 
her cheeks were so pale and her eyes were so bright 

Cecilia kissed Lucy and gave her a little pinch as 
though warning her to hold her tongue and not to 
reveal what they had been talking about ; then she 
ran out of the room, a smiling, light-hearted young 
creature on whom the Fates had seemingly smiled 
since her birth. 

Stephanie swept up to Lucy's bed as soon as the 
door had closed behind her niece and stared fixedly 
at the young girl. 

"Lucy," she said quietly, "for certain reasons of 
my own I wilfully did my best to deceive you this 
morning, to throw dust in your eyes — both with regard 
to Lord Curven and to my nephew, and my conscience 
has been tormenting me all day long in consequence 
— I have not had a moment's peace of mind." 

" What do you mean ? " murmured Lucy faintly. 

a I mean this, 11 returned Stephanie, lowering her 
voice to a cautious whisper. " You are in a dangerous 
position here, Lucy. For there is no doubt at all that 
my nephew is falling rapidly in love with you, though 
I tried to pretend that he only wanted to amuse him- 
self with an idle flirtation with his sister's companion." 

" I hate him," interrupted Lucy. She clenched her 
little hands. " He is a wicked man," she continued in 
hoarse tones, " to dare to care for any one whilst his 
wife is alive. But you need not be afraid, Mrs. Cavan, 
I can hold my own perfectly. Besides, I have written 
to my mother to say that I want to go home, for I 
think that is what I ought to do." 
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She paused and did not finish her sentence, but 
glanced at Stephanie appealingly, as though begging 
the elder woman to supply her with some good excuse 
for remaining on at Chelsea. For how hard — how 
terribly hard — it would be to leave London now after 
what Cecilia had just told her. 

For if Lord Curven had really taken a fancy to her 
— a serious fancy — surely she would be a fool to run 
back to Chadock ? Besides, it would be easy enough 
to keep Lord Robert at a distance — hateful, cruel Lord 
Robert ! 

u I don't know what to say," Stephanie whispered 
huskily, " nor how to advise you — you poor troubled 
child. You have such an excellent chance of marry- 
ing Lord Curven that it seems wicked to advise 
you to return to Chadock-on-Sea. Out of sight 
means out of mind, and if Lord Curven does not see 
you again, he may forget you and get over his sudden 
infatuation, for there is no doubt at all that he has 
taken an extraordinary fancy to you. He asked me 
a hundred questions during dinner about yourself and 
your people, and spoke of asking us to dine with him 
at Ranelagh later on, and made a gre^t point of 
including you in the invitation." Stephanie pressed 
weary hands to her brow. " It would be a tremendous 
marriage for you/' she continued, w and of course you 
may lose your admirer if you leave London. And yet 
I suppose you ought not to stay on here — that it 
wouldn't be wise." 

" You said this morning that Lord Curven was only 
flirting with me," Lucy remarked steadily ; " also that 
you wanted him to marry Cecilia." 

" I was lying," retorted Stephanie, "as I told you 
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before. Hugh wasn't flirting, he doesn't even know 
how to. He is one of the most immaculate young 
men in that way that I have ever met And as to 
Cecilia — well, she showed us all pretty plainly this 
evening that she cares for Sir Geoffry Orme, and as 
the man is head over ears in love with her, I suppose 
we can expect an early engagement." 

She hesitated, then laid a cold hand upon Lucy's 
shoulder. 

" Bother Robert," she said. " Why should he be 
allowed to spoil your chances? I'll look after you, 
Lucy, I'll see that he does you no harm. Stay on in 
London for a few weeks. If Lord Curven is really 
serious, affairs will develop rapidly, just as in Cecilia's 
case, and once engaged to the future Earl of 
Ainley " She paused. " It's a risk, but every- 
thing in life is a risk," she went on in low, unsteady 
tones. "But I firmly believe that things will turn 
out all right, so don't run away, child, fight for your 
happiness, and I'll do my best to help you." 

Stephanie turned abruptly away as she spoke, and 
moved swiftly towards the door, and Lucy made no 
effort to detain her, but drew a quick sharp breath as 
soon as Mrs. Cavan had left her room ; then she threw 
herself back against her pillows, her lips twitching, her 
nostrils quivering. 

How could she go back to Chadock-on-Sea now, she 
asked herself, even to avoid the unwelcome attentions 
of a married man, when it seemed that the wonderful 
fairy prince of her girlish dreams had actually gazed 
at her with eyes of favour and was desirous of seeing 
more of her. 

" He will forget me if I leave London though," she 
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muttered " We shall pass each other as ships pass 
in the night, and so have met only to part." 

She shivered at the thought, then slid out of bed, 
her little bare feet making no noise on the soft carpet 
as she tripped to the writing table. 

She bit her lip, then picked up the letter she had 
written an hour ago to Mrs. Gort, and tore it across— 
tore it into small pieces. 

" There," she exclaimed, and her voice was full of 
decision and triumph ; then she flicked out the electric 
light and plunged the room into sudden darkness 
before she crept back into bed. 

She lay awake for hours that night, praying to all 
the unseen powers that she should win the love she 
sought, and she fell asleep when the dawn broke — and 
in her dreams she met her fairy prince, and they 
wandered hand in hand to the Land of Heart's Desire, 
the ivory gates opening before them and paradise 
stretching out in front 



CHAPTER XI 

A HARD QUESTION 

LORD CURVEN leaned out of the window of his 
comfortable furnished flat and gazed reflectively 
down Cork Street. It was quite early in the morn- 
ing, only a little after ten o'clock, and he was not 
particularly interested in Cork Street at that hour, 
but he wanted to see what sort of day it was going 
to turn out. 

He hoped it would be fine, for it was a Saturday, 
and he was giving a small dinner party at Ranelagh, 
to which Lord Robert Chilvers and Mrs. Cavan were 
coming, also Cecilia and Lucy, and it was of Lucy 
that the young man was thinking as he stared at 
passing hansoms and stray pedestrians. For try as 
he would, he could not get her small, clear-cut face 
out of his mind, and her eyes haunted him ; also he 
could not conceal from himself a certain strong desire 
to stroke that wonderful hair spun of silver and 
gold — hair that gleamed and shone, and was most 
marvellous and bright 

Nearly a month had passed since he had first met 
Lucy Gort, and he had seen her constantly since 
then, coming across her at various social entertain- 
ments, for moving, as they did in the same set, it was 

easy enough to meet by apparent accident. 
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women — the smart society girls who had made such 
unblushing love to him — had never been particularly 
shy when in his company — only over anxious to 
amuse and interest him, and their audacity had been 
far beyond the audacity of the ladies of the half world 
— who had also done their best to enslave the future 
Earl of Ainley, but with no success. 

Hugh sighed, then drummed his fingers on the 
window pane. He sighed because he could not make 
up his mind if it would be a good or a bad thing to 
allow himself to fall in love with Lucy Gort He 
was well aware of the trend of his feelings, but he felt 
absolutely assured that he could check these warm 
instincts if he chose, and nip his passion for Lucy in 
the bud ; only there was the vexing question to con- 
sider — did he really desire to do this? Should he 
marry Lucy or not? 

Was she the one woman in all the world whom it 
would be advisable to exalt to a seat on his right hand, 
or merely a delightful little person it might be better 
to make up his mind to forget ? Had Lucy all those 
calm qualities which should adorn the future Countess 
of Ainley ? Would she be a worthy successor to his 
mother — his mother born and bred in the purple ? 

These were the questions the young man asked 
himself thoughtfully, for this matter of selecting a wife 
weighed on him heavily. He was so desperately 
anxious to make a careful choice, a wise selection ; and 
yet he knew in the depths of his calm, well-regulated 
heart, that Lucy Gort was the only girl he had ever 
taken a fancy to in his life. 

He remembered how wonderfully lovely she had 
looked on the occasion of their first meeting, as she 
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stood at the top of the stairs at The Towers, dressed 
in some gleaming, shining frock, and how struck he 
had been with her — how strangely impressed. 

" I wonder what my mother would think of Lucy," 
Hugh soliloquized softly to himself— coming away 
from the window and sitting down in a big elbow- 
chair. The bright morning sunshine flashing and 
flickering in the room, lit up his dark, sensitive face, 
and played caressingly over his charming mouth, the 
mouth just touched with a soft, downy moustache, and 
revealed him for the slim, good-looking youth he was. 
But there was something wanting in his handsome 
classical features — they lacked strength. 

" If my mother likes Lucy, everything will be all 
right," Hugh muttered in low tones, then nodded his 
head thoughtfully, as he reflected that the Countess 
of Ainley and Lucy Gort would meet for the first 
time that evening. 

He hoped they would take to each other, but he 
had his doubts ; he was afraid that his large, imposing 
mother — the big, dignified lady who was so simple- 
minded at heart, yet so impressive in person — might 
not view Lucy Gort with favour ; but in this he was 
destined to be agreeably disappointed, for a few hours 
later, when the carefully planned meeting actually 
took place, Lucy succeeded in charming the elder 
woman at once. 

Her slim youthful ness appealed to the stout 
countess, also Lucy was very restrained in manner, 
and her eyes, instead of flashing boldly, were as shy 
as the eyes of a startled fawn, and her voice was 
wonderfully soft and gentle — timorous and subdued. 

Lady Ainley was delighted, all the more because 
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she had expected to see an absolutely different type 
of person. She had already had many descriptions 
given her of Miss Gort, the girl whose pale beauty 
and strange, subtle loveliness had set all London 
talking, and to whom she knew her son must have 
taken a serious fancy. It was on account of Hugh's 
sudden infatuation that Lady Ainley had bustled up 
to town, deserting the cool green of the country, for 
she wanted to see for herself what Lucy was like, 
and so her relief was great when she found herself 
confronted by a quiet and lovely young creature who 
hardly opened her lips, and whose face made an 
unromantic and middle-aged peeress suddenly call to 
mind all the half-forgotten fairy stories that she had 
ever read — tales of mystical wood nymphs and sea 
maidens — the pitiful, dreamy legend of Undine, the 
story of the forsaken mermaid. 

Lady Ainley made a great discovery too — no less 
than the interesting fact that she had known Lucy's 
mother in her school-girl days. Pretty, foolish Marie 
Gort had been a great friend of Henrietta Ainley's, it 
appeared, and they had both gone to the same 
expensive and absurd finishing school, and this helped 
Lucy greatly in Lady Ainley's eyes, and made her 
quite disposed to welcome the girl as a future 
daughter-in-law ; also she was more thankful than 
she could well say that her calm, unemotional son 
appeared to be thinking of matrimony at last 

She had got so tired — and so, for the matter of that, 
had her husband— of advising and prompting their 
only son and heir to enter the bonds of holy wedlock 
and take unto himself a wife, for the Countess of 
Ainley longed to hear herself addressed as " grand- 
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mama " before she died, and to know that the line of 
succession was assured. 

She smiled at her son now — smiled her approval of 
Lucy, but Hugh for his part was in no such hurry as 
his parents. The idea of marrying in haste had 
always struck him as extremely foolish, and he had 
no intention of being rushed into an engagement. 

He would require to study Lucy's tastes and real 
nature very carefully, so he told himself, before he 
committed himself in any way, fascinating as she was, 
and curiously as her presence affected him. 

Yes, he would be in no hurry, but would take his 
time to consider matters — so he decided, even as he 
strolled through the grounds with Lucy after dinner, 
whispering to her in the starlight, leading her into 
a land of enchantment — filling her with wonderful 
hopes. 

Lord Robert, smoking a cigarette and in dutiful 
attendance on the Countess of Ainley, grew suddenly 
suspicious of what was happening, as he watched 
Lucy and Lord Curven wander further and further 
away from the rest of the party — smiled on by the 
shining stars, the stars so tender to lovers — and he 
made a vow to himself, a cruel and bitter vow, that if 
Lucy was not for him, she was for no other man. He 
would kill her first — stab her to the heart, or slay her 
with a lie. 

He had been keeping stern guard over himself 
during the last month, and been specially careful not 
to offend Lucy by any more protestations of affection 
or hints as to what the future might have in store, for 
he was afraid that she might take it into her head to 
return to Chadock-on-Sea if he did so. He noticed 
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how nervous she was when in his company, how pain- 
fully embarrassed ; and he had therefore avoided the 
few chances he had had of a tite-b-tite y for this shy 
bird must not be scared, lest she should spread out 
her wings and fly away. 

Besides, he would be free soon, free to woo and win 
Lucy. For the doctors — who wrote to him constantly 
about his unhappy wife's health — kept on repeating 
that the end was approaching. Marietta's strength 
was gradually becoming exhausted, the violence of her 
disease was killing her — in a few months he would be 
a widower. 

But what if Lucy fell in love in the meantime, and 
with a young man like Lord Curven ? A youth who 
would prove a formidable and dangerous rival, and 
who might carry off the prize both men desired before 
Lord Robert was free to contest it with him. 

This was the thought that made the man wince, and 
caused chill perspiration to break out on his forehead 
and hands, even as he murmured platitudes to Lady 
Ainley, and tried to appear serene and at his ease. 

He would question Cecilia on the morrow, he 
decided, and find out from his sister if she thought 
that there was anything between Lucy and Lord 
Curven. 

What a fool he had been not to ask Cecilia before, 
but she seemed to have had no thoughts lately, except 
for Sir Geoffry Orme. She was mooning about with 
Sir Geoffry now, for the young baronet had been 
invited to the dinner party, and he and Cecilia were 
disappearing amid the shade of the trees together, 
just as Lucy and Lord Curven had vanished — treading 
the same path perhaps, wandering down Lover's Lane. 
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Lord Robert started in the midst of his reflections 
to find that Lady Ainley was addressing him and 
inquiring with kindly solicitude after Marietta. 

" For I feel so sorry for you, and for her too, poor 
soul/' the kind woman observed gently. " Do tell me 
that the doctors hold out some chance of her ultimate 
recovery — that her case is not absolutely hopeless. It 
seems so fearfully sad — so terribly distressing." 

Lord Robert bowed his head, and it was well that 
Lady Ainley could not observe the look which had 
come into his eyes, or the cruel, sinister lines which 
played about his mouth. For all the man's debonair 
courtliness of bearing had deserted him for the 
moment. He was no longer a bland and smiling 
gentleman so much as a wholly primitive creature, 
devoured by the two great passions of love and hate. 

" My wife," he said sombrely. " Oh, Lady Ainley, 
believe me when I tell you that the best thing that 
can happen is for Marietta to die. Her case is 
absolutely hopeless, and she is no longer a woman, 
she seems as one possessed by all the devils in hell, 
and the sooner death releases her body from this vile 
bondage, the better for her — the better for me." 

Lady Ainley started, then stared anxiously at Lord 
Robert. For how could he speak like this of his wife, 
she thought — the woman who bore his name — who 
had slept on his breast ? 

But the reason was not to seek, for at that moment 
Lucy came in sight again — walking across the lawn 
with Lord Curven. 

The moonlight shone on her, lighting up her pale 
beauty — her mystical loveliness, and Lady Ainley 
heard the man who stood by her side give a long, deep 
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sigh that was almost a sob, and his face revealed the 
truth to her. 

He loved Lucy Gort — it was for Lucy's sake that 
he wanted Marietta to die, so that he might be free 
to take unto himself a new love. But the man would 
be punished for his guilty affection, Lady Ainley 
reflected piously, for it was evident that Lucy had 
given her heart to Hugh; only — had she ever en- 
couraged or flirted with Lord Robert in the past? 
That was the question Lady Ainley asked herself 
anxiously — doubtful as to who could answer it 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MOMENT LOST 

Lucy knelt by the side of her big bed, her arms 
spread out, and her little white fingers clutching 
convulsively at the rich silk coverlet. Her face was 
quivering and twitching with emotion, for she was 
praying to God with all the passion of her nature, 
with all the strength of her soul — entreating the 
Divinity that she might be the wife before long of the 
man she loved. For Lucy felt that she could not 
endure the suspense and tension of things much longer, 
the helpless position of the girl who has to sit with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, awaiting with what 
patience she may her lover's declaration of affection. 

Every woman who has ever been in love has to 
undergo such hours of nervous suspense — of agonizing 
question. But some suffer more than others, and 
Lucy was one of those, for she did not feel confidently 
assured that all would come right in the end. At the 
bottom of her heart there still lurked a vague fear 
that Lord Curven might merely be flirting with her. 

True he had made a point of introducing her to his 
mother, and Lady Ainley had certainly been exces- 
sively kind in her manner, but the plump countess had 
gone back to her country home the next day, and 
Lucy had seen no more of her. 

i37 
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Yet Stephanie Cavan and Cecilia spoke of the 
engagement as if it were only a matter of time — a 
question of days — and as to Lord Robert Chilvers's 
opinion on the subject, Lucy could not tell whether he 
noticed what was going on or not She had seen so 
little of Lord Robert lately, this much to her relief, 
for he had been indulging in long motor expeditions, 
and was rarely to be found at Chelsea. 

Cecilia sometimes complained of the change that 
had come over her brother. 

" He never seems to want to talk to me now," 
she murmured pettishly, " or to make the fuss over 
me which he used to. But I suppose it is because 
he is so worried and wretched about Marietta. Poor 
Marietta." 

She generally shivered as she pronounced her sister- 
in-law's name, for she could not forget, try as she 
would, the terrible scene which had occurred at Elm 
Court, and her narrow escape. But Cecilia had 
plenty to occupy her mind with, and brighter things 
to dwell on than the recollection of the hour when 
Lucy had saved her from a horrible death at the 
fierce hands of a madwoman. 

For Sir Geoffry Orme had made a formal proposal, 
and she was now definitely engaged, and enjoying 
the days of courtship to their full. And yet it 
sometimes struck Lucy that Cecilia did not under- 
stand in the least what it meant to be in love. Her 
affection for her betrothed husband was calm and 
placid; it lacked warmth and passion. 

Yet Lucy often envied Cecilia, wishing that she, 
too, could wear a glittering ring on her left hand — 
that open sign of betrothal. For she was not at all 
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confident that Hugh Curven would ask her to marry 
him; and yet there were plenty of other men who 
would come forward if she held up her little finger — 
men of rank and position — only she did not care for 
them, that was just the trouble — and she loved Hugh. 

She would have cared for him just as much — that 
was the amazing part of it — if he had not had a 
farthing in the world and had been a nobody — a 
pauper. And yet he was not wonderfully good look- 
ing nor particularly brilliant to talk to, but still he 
was the man to whom her whole soul went out and 
for whom she had cared from the first hour of their 
meeting. 

Why didn't he propose? That was the question 
she asked herself restlessly. He must see that there 
were other men hovering around her, and was it 
likely that she would wait for ever for a backward 
wooer ? Was Hugh still weighing things in his own 
mind — trying to decide if she were the girl he really 
wanted to marry ? And yet she felt absolutely assured 
that he cared for her — cared in his calm, quiet way; but 
she was too shy to seek to bring about a proposal her- 
self, as a worldly-minded and more experienced girl 
might have done ; also she was far too deeply in love. 

He was coming round to tea that afternoon though, 
and he would have a chance of seeing Lucy alone, for 
Cecilia had been lunching at Prince's with Sir Geoffry 
Orme and was spending the afternoon with her ftanci> 
and Mrs. Cavan was lying down in her bedroom — the 
pale victim of a bad sick headache. 

" Oh, let him propose to-day, please God — let him 
propose to-day ! " So the girl prayed, feeling that 
her heart would break if nothing occurred that after- 
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noon — if Lord Curven merely called — drank his tea, 
and went away again. 

She crimsoned as she murmured her tender 
fluttering prayer, as love sick a girl as any in the 
world ; and then she suddenly thought of her mother 
and yearned for the comfort of the maternal presence 
— she longed to rest her head on Marie Gort's ample 
bosom. For who but a mother — even a simple, foolish 
mother — can comfort her own little girl at times 
like these — times when a girl's whole being is wrung 
and tortured, when she is half-afraid — half-ashamed of 
the love she can neither understand nor control? 
when she is anxious that the man on whom she has 
set her young affections shall not guess her secret, 
her poor little heart torn and tormented by a thousand 
doubts and fears, her maidenliness and her womanhood 
warring against each other. 

Lucy rose from her knees at last and looked at the 
clock. It was about a quarter to four, so it was time to 
think of going down to the drawing-room, for Hugh 
had said he would turn up at four and he was always 
scrupulously punctual. 

She stared at herself in the looking-glass before she 
left her room, and was hopelessly dissatisfied with her 
appearance. She thought her hair looked badly done 
and wished she had put on another dress, and yet the 
white frock she wore — a frock which was a most 
subtle blending of lace and muslin — suited her rarely, 
but she was too nervous and self-conscious to realize 
this, also she was perilously near to tears. 

She left her room and thought she would go to Mrs. 
Cavan for a second and inquire if Stephanie's head- 
ache was any better, then frowned with some annoy- 
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ance, for as she made her way down the long passage, 
she suddenly came upon Lord Robert whom she had 
fondly imagined to be still motoring in the country. 

" Ah," he exclaimed, his face lighting up as he caught 
sight of Lucy. " It's good to see you again, Miss 
Gort. I feel as if we had not met for a year." 

He gripped her hand as he spoke with hot, tenacious 
fingers, lowering his voice to a low, husky whisper, as 
though he were afraid of being, overheard. 

Lucy pulled her hand away. 

" Let go my fingers," she said, " you are hurting 
me." She gasped for breath. She was afraid — 
horribly afraid of the man. It was dreadful to think 
that he had come back to The Towers, for no one 
had expected Lord Robert to return to town that day ; 
he had not even wired to say he was coming. 

" Hurt you ? Why, I wouldn't hurt you for worlds ! 
But surely you know that." 

He spoke with a curious tenderness, but his fresh- 
coloured face had paled to a dull grey, and his eyes 
smouldered and burnt. 

" I heard from Cecilia yesterday," he went on. " I 
asked her to write and tell me all the news, and now 
she writes to say that she is quite certain that you 
and Hugh Curven are fond of each other. She told 
me the same story before I went on my motor 
expedition, and I have come back to find out if it is 
the truth. Cecilia actually hints that your engage- 
ment to Hugh may shortly be expected, but I don't 
believe that — I can't. Of course the young fool is in 
love with you, any one can see that — but you don't care 
for him — he isn't worth caring for." 

" Please don't talk to me about Lord Curven," Lucy 
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answered timidly, " and let me pass. Lord Robert. I 
want to go to Mis. Cavan's room." 

She glanced up helpless at the man who barred her 
passage. Her face was full of childish appeal. 

" You shall go to Mrs. Cavan — you shall go in one 
second," he muttered ; " but there is something I want 
to say to you first Don't get fond of Hugh Curven. 
He is not worth a single heart beat He is made of 
poor stuff and he doesn't understand in the least what 
love means — real strong love — the love that kills as 
easily as it kisses." 

He panted a little. 

a Take my word for it," he continued. ** Hugh 
Curven hasn't a drop of hot blood in him. He is a 
prig and a Pharisee by nature — a conceited young 
ass. And you, Lucy, for all that you look so simple 
and so good — are a little pagan at heart — a passionate, 
fierce little pagan." 

" How dare you speak to me in such a way ? " Lucy 
crimsoned with rage, then ran swiftly past Lord Robert, 
straight to Mrs. Cavan's room. 

Stephanie was resting on a sofa, stretched out 
languidly at full length. She wore a loose Eastern 
sort of robe, fashioned after the manner of a tea-gown 
— a robe covered with dazzling designs embroidered 
in beautiful and bizarre fashion. 

She glanced up at Lucy. 

"Why, what has happened to make you look so 
nervous and frightened ? " she asked. " And you 
are trembling from head to foot Whatever has 
happened, child?" 

" Lord k Robert," returned Lucy hoarsely. a He 
has come back. I met him just now in the passage, 
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and he said that he knew all about me and Lord 
Curven. Oh, Mrs. Cavan, do help me ! For he'll 
stop Hugh proposing if he can, I know that. He 
will spoil things this afternoon." 

u Don't worry, child," Stephanie answered quietly. 
"I'll see that your tete-a-tete with Hugh is not 
disturbed. I'll send for Lord Robert at once and 
ask him to come here ; besides, I really do want to 
see him. There's the date of Cecilia's wedding to 
be discussed and settled." 

Stephanie slid to her feet as she spoke, then she 
swayed for a second and shook all over, whilst her 
face, except for her painted cheeks and lips, grew 
deadly pale, and she looked as if she were about to 
faint. 

Lucy glanced at her with swift concern. 

"You're not well," she cried. "Mrs. Cavan, I'm 
certain you are not well. You're in pain. Do let me 
help you." 

Lucy forgot Hugh Curven, forgot every one in the 
world for a second, except the pale, haggard woman 
who swayed from side to side, and whose hands were 
clutched so tightly over her left breast. 

Stephanie gave a sharp, almost animal cry. 

"Be quiet, can't you, Lucy!" she exclaimed. 
" Haven't I told you not to notice that I'm suffering, 
or to make any fuss over me ? " 

She plucked feverishly at her embroideries, then 
moved slowly to the door. 

" I guess there's nothing to worry over ; I shall be 
all right directly I've rested," she sighed with dry 
lips. " Besides, you can do me no good, Lucy — you, 
nor any one else. Now go down-stairs — go ! " 
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Her lips twitched for the moment with the sharp 
violence of the pain she was endeavouring to conceal, 
and Lucy, nervous and agitated, stole out of the room 
— afraid of disobeying Stephanie — and hurried down- 
stairs. She had hardly entered the drawing-room, 
and settled herself in an arm-chair before the butler 
flung open the wide doors and announced Lord 
Curven. Lucy's moment had come. 

She rose slowly to her feet, then held out a cold 
hand, and murmured that Mrs. Cavan was in her room 
with a bad headache, and so very sorry that she did 
not feel well enough to come down-stairs and see Lord 
Curven. 

" I'm sorry Mrs. Cavan isn't quite fit," Hugh said 
softly, but his looks belied his words, for he appeared 
pleased at the idea of a tSte-&-t£te with Lucy. 

" Are you going to give me tea ? " he went on ; 
" that will be nice, Miss Gort — you and I having tea 
• together — that will be awfully nice." 

He beamed and smiled, and drank the tea out of a 
little shell-like china cup as though it had been nectar, 
stealing long glances at Lucy. 

She was leaning back in her chair, too nervous to 
drink her tea — too agitated to eat the piece of cake 
which she kept crumbling between her fingers. 

Hugh realized that she was nervous, and he liked 
her all the better for her fears. He felt a great 
tenderness coming over him, then sudden passion 
kindled in his veins — strong, overwhelming passion 
for this slight, delicate little creature — irresistible Lucy 
Gort. 

He had not intended to propose to her to-day, he 
had made up his mind to* wait till the end of the 
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season before he spoke, to give himself a little longer 
to study her character — but a force outside himself — 
a consuming force — impelled Hugh to throw prudence 
to the winds. 

" Lucy ! " he said softly. " Dear Lucy " then 

he paused and smiled at her. 

She rose from her chair and glided up to him, 
clasping her hands tightly together, her face, her 
whole mien, ecstatic — for surely the cup she thirsted 
to drink from was being held to her lips ? 

" You — you are so sweet, Lucy, so wonderful ! " 
Those were not the words the young man had wanted 
to say in the least, but they came unbidden to his 
lips, and certainly Hugh was right in one thing. 

Lucy's face was radiant and marvellous, for she 
had come to the most supreme and glorious moment 
of her life. All she desired seemed in her grasp, 
and her whole countenance was illuminated, she had 
never looked more lovely — more desirable. 

Hugh stared at her, for he had not imagined that 
any woman could be so bright and radiant, so shining 
—and, for once in his life, a strange sense of humility 
came upon him — of awe. 

He forgot to be conscious of the great honour he 
was going to do Lucy by asking her to be his wife ; 
the graciousness seemed to be on the girl's side now 
—the stooping. 

He took her hands in his and drew her gently 
quietly, towards him, for he wanted to kiss her, to kiss 
those warm, exquisite lips that were like moist scarlet 
flowers. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have made 

a formal speech, a calm, deliberate proposal, a sedate 
10 
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offering of himself and his hand, but somehow he 
could think of nothing now, except his great desire to 
kiss Lucy. For he felt that words would be mere 
foolishness at such a moment, that there was no need 
for words. 

All that he had to tell Lucy, all that she had to tell 
him, could be revealed in their first kiss i Afterwards 
they could discuss such prosaic matters as engagement 
rings and settlements, but just now — just now ! 

Hugh loosed her hands and put his arms about her. 
His breath came hot on her cheek, his mouth hovered 
over her mouth, and Lucy was giving a little throbbing 
breath — a soft sweet sigh of self surrender — when the 
drawing-room door opened violently, and Lord Robert 
appeared on the threshold. 

He looked pale and startled, his hands shook, his 
eyes quivered and blinked. His fine polish of manner 
had forsaken him, his easy, well-bred assurance. 

"Miss Gort," he panted, "come at once! Mrs. 
Cavan — my aunt " he jerked his fingers. " She- 
she's in awful pain — damnable pain. You must come 
to her — they're sending for the doctor." 

He spoke in sharp, detached sentences, then wiped 
his damp forehead with a handkerchief. 

Lucy started, and drew back from her lover's hold, 
went blood red to her temples, then turned white as 
snow. She failed to realize for a moment what Lord 
Robert had said, nor did she grasp that Stephanie 
had been taken suddenly ill. All she could feel was 
an intense and passionate resentment at the man's 
unexpected advent, for had not his coming interrupted 
and spoilt the most perfect moment of her life ? 

Her lips were still throbbing for that baulked kiss, 
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and she felt — she was sure — that it would be denied 
her, for Hugh, looking extremely embarrassed and 
disconcerted, had taken up his gloves and stood 
awkwardly by a chair, his eyes roving from Lucy to 
Lord Robert. He was evidently very annoyed at 
having been interrupted in his love making, and 
conscious that he and Lucy had been caught at an 
awkward moment. 

" It's not the truth." Lucy turned passionately on 
Lord Robert. " I do not believe Mrs. Cavan is ill." 

She spoke with wild and foolish impetuosity, hardly 
realizing how strange her words sounded, for she had 
lost her head for the moment. She had been raised 
to a giddy height and then dashed over suddenly to 
the ground, and her brain still reeled under the shock ; 
she could neither control herself nor her words. 

" Won't you go away, Lord Robert — won't you go 
away ? " she repeated, glancing at him helplessly, her 
pale face full of wild and tremulous entreaty. " Can't 
you see — don't you understand ? " 

She pointed at Hugh with a pitiful little wave of 
her hand, but the young man frowned and bit his 
lip, whilst Lord Robert shook his head, and Lucy 
felt that she was at the mercy of both these men — the 
property of the strongest. Her own helplessness had 
never struck her so before, or the helplessness of her 
sex. 

" My aunt has been taken suddenly ill — don't you 
grasp the fact ? " Lord Robert spoke in stern tones, 
and Lucy understood he was speaking the truth. He 
had not come to the drawing-room on purpose to 
interrupt her tite-d-tete with Lord Curven — for once 
she had misjudged him. 
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"Oh," she cried, blanching and shivering, for it 
seemed as if the shadow of death was over the room 
and everything had grown cold and dark. Then she 
turned to her lover. "I must go — Mrs. Cavan will 
want me. Good-bye, Hugh." 

For all that she called him by his Christian name, 
her voice had got as colourless as her face, and she 
did not even hold out her hand, but simply gave a 
little nod of her shining head, then ran swiftly out of 
the room ; for a sick woman needed her — a woman to 
whose side she must hasten. 

Hugh, left alone with Lord Robert, gazed at the 
other man awkwardly for a second, wondering what 
he had better do under the circumstances. Should he 
speak of his affection for Lucy, and explain that he 
had been on the point of proposing to the girl, or 
would it be better to take his immediate departure ? 
He also asked himself what Lucy had meant by 
accusing Lord Robert of telling a lie. It was all very 
vague and mysterious and gave him deep food for 
thought. 

He advanced towards Lord Robert All the glow 
and fire had died out of his young face, and his eyes 
looked troubled and anxious. 

" I'm awfully sorry to hear that Mrs. Cavan isn't 
well," he said. " Til take myself off at once, unless 
there is anything I can do in the way of fetching a 
doctor — I've got my motor outside." 

Lord Robert shook his head. 

" Thanks," he answered, " but the butler has gone 
off in a hansom, and a doctor will be here soon/ 9 

A brief pause ensued, then Hugh edged towards 
the door. He was feeling painfully constrained and 
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embarrassed. He wanted to make some explanation 
regarding the equivocal situation he had been found in 
with Lucy, only somehow he didn't quite know what 
to say, but at last he stammered out her name, then 
paused and flushed. 

"Ah, little Miss Gort," muttered Lord Robert. 
" Yes, you were going to kiss little Miss Gort ! " He 
spoke as if to be kissed by young men was a common 
occurrence with Lucy ; he cheapened her good name 
with a sneering smile. " My sister is devoted to Miss 
Gort," he went on, " and so is Mrs. Cavan — so you 
must not amuse yourself with the child. She is a silly 
little girl, but we must take care of her." 

Hugh drew himself up with quick resentment. All 
that was best in him came to the front for a moment, 
all that was finest and most chivalrous. 

" You misunderstand things," he said quietly. " I 
intend to ask Miss Gort to marry me. There is no 
question of a flirtation between us, and she understands 
this." 

" You want to marry Lucy Gort ! " Lord Robert 
stared at the youth in apparent astonishment, and 
Hugh prickled all over with irritation, for he felt that 
the elder man was pitying him for his choice of a wife, 
and in a bland, superior way that was intensely 
annoying. 

Hugh coughed — a dry, angry little cough — then 
waited developments. 

" My dear boy." Lord Robert walked up to Hugh 
and put his hand on the other's shoulder in semi- 
paternal fashion. " I cannot talk to you now as I 
would like to," he went on, "for I'm so fearfully 
worried, so anxious about my aunt ; but don't be in 
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too great a hurry to ask Miss Gort to many you. 
God knows," he went on impressively, " that I would 
be the last man in the world to say a word against a 

woman, but still " He hesitated. " Study Miss 

Gort's character well before you make her the future 
Countess of Ainley, for I doubt — I don't know " 

He said no more, a look in Lord Curven's eyes 
warned him he had gone a little too far. 

" Poor Aunt Stephanie, I must hurry back to her," 
he added hurriedly. He turned on his heel as he 
said the words, and Hugh felt it was impossible to 
call him to order at such a moment, or question him 
as he would have liked to do. 

For what had the man really meant by what he 
had just said about Lucy — dear, beautiful Lucy, whom 
Hugh intended to marry? Had he hinted, had he 
dared to hint, that Lucy was not perfection itself, 
that there were specks in her character — her nature ? 
Why had he advised Hugh to think twice before he 
proposed ? Why, in God's name — why ? 

Hugh walked slowly down the wide, softly-carpeted 
stairs, perplexed and disturbed in spirit, and as he 
made his way to the large hall he started, for he 
caught the sound of a wild shriek of pain ringing from 
one of the up-stair rooms, the shriek of a woman in 
agony. He shivered, for he hated to be brought into 
contact with suffering, and drew a deep breath of 
relief when he found himself in the cheerful street. 

He stepped into his motor and ordered the chauffeur 
to drive him quickly to the Park, for he wanted to be 
in the midst of bright green and sunshine, to mix with 
a gay crowd of men and women — the men and women 
who made his world. 
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He was puzzled, hopelessly puzzled, poor young 
fellow, by what Lord Robert had said to him ; also 
he was startled by the violence of his passion for 
Lucy, and the intense desire he had had to kiss her — 
to press her to him. 

She had subjugated himself and his senses to an 
extent that he would never have believed possible, and 
he was a little ashamed of all that had passed and of 
his sudden display of undisciplined emotion. 

He did not like to feel that he had been so com- 
pletely carried away, so absolutely overmastered — yet 
he could not love Lucy the less on this account, or 
blame her for having bewitched him, for he was well 
aware how deeply she loved him. 

But what had Lord Robert meant — what had he 
striven to hint ? That was the question Hugh asked 
himself as his motor dashed through the London 
streets — asked himself curiously — anxiously. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE VALLEY OF SHADOW 

" The pains of hell — this is worse than the pains of 
hell." 

Stephanie moaned and whimpered the words out. 
She was crouching on her bed, still dressed in the 
gay Oriental tea-gown, the tea-gown whose vivid 
embroideries of purple, blue and orange afforded 
such a contrast to the livid hue which by now had 
overspread her face — the face painted grey by pain. 

She had both her hands pressed to her left breast, 
and was shivering and moaning, broken to pieces at 
last, yet she would allow no one to touch her, not 
even Lucy, so that all that could be done was to wait 
the arrival of a doctor. 

She glanced at Lucy between brief intervals of 
pain, and was surprised and puzzled by a curious 
expression in the tatter's eyes, and she asked herself 
what had happened to make the girl look so white 
and wretched. 

She turned on her maid and an old housekeeper. 
The two women were standing together by the door- 
way, they had run up-stairs at her first cry. 

" Leave the room — leave me alone with Miss Gort, tt 
she exclaimed. " Why should every one crowd in and 
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stare because I'm in pain — because I was fool enough 
to shriek out ? Leave the room, I say, and quickly." 

They obeyed her, how could they help obeying 
such an autocratic lady ? Then Lucy, who had not 
spoken a word since her first dazed entrance into 
the bedroom a moment ago, obeyed the look in 
Stephanie's eyes and ran quickly up to the bed. 

" Oh," she cried, " Mrs. Cavan, you're in pain — in 
agony — but I'm in pain too — such pain ! For just 
as Hugh was about to kiss me — think of it — to kiss 
me" — her young voice was passionately eloquent — 
" Lord Robert came into the room and sent me up- 
stairs to you. I had to come, and of course I wanted 
to come, but I left the two men together — Hugh and 
Lord Robert ! " Lucy spoke in quick sentences, then 
she let her hands fall helplessly to her sides. 

" He was just going to kiss me," she added weakly. 
"The drawing-room door opened a second too 
soon." 

" Poor little girl ! " Stephanie spoke with a fierce 
curtncss. The pain at her breast was less violent, 
the first paroxysm of agony over, so she could spare 
some sympathy for Lucy Gort, and she appreciated 
what the child must be suffering — poor Lucy, from 
whom Lpve's chalice had been snatched before she 
had had time to sip its sweetness. 

" Don't cry, Lucy," she said consolingly. "If Hugh 
didn't kiss you to-day, he will kiss you to-morrow." 

M Will he ? " Lucy answered slowly. " I don't know 
— for think, Mrs. Cavan, how I've missed happiness 
this afternoon — just when it seemed in my grasp. 
Oh, if the door hadn't opened." 

She sank on her knees by the side of Stephanie's 
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bed, and raised a pale face from which all the youth 
and sweetness seemed to have been drained — a face 
which had grown sharp and cold. 

" How selfish I am," she murmured, " to be thinking 
of my own bitter disappointment when you — you've 
been through such agony. Only — you understand — 
don't you?" Lucy whispered the words faintly. 
"You know that when a girl is in love, she cannot 
help thinking of herself, and the man." 

"Yes, I know," returned Stephanie slowly, then 
she bent over Lucy — so close that their two pale 
faces touched. 

"The pain's coming back," she moaned, twisting 
up her mouth and shuddering from head to foot. 
" It's like the gnawing of a worm — a hungry, ravenous 
worm. Look here, Lucy, you must leave the room. 
I can't bear a witness to my agony." She panted for 
breath. "Take care of yourself, Lucy — avoid Lord 
Robert " 

She did not finish her sentence but began to writhe 
on the bed, her pain terrible to witness, her dumb, 
tearless suffering. 

Her smartness fell from her like a worn-out garment, 
her beauty was as dry land. She was primitive — 
fierce and unashamed — at last she rent her clothes 
and bared her sore. 

Lucy turned away her head — sick and half faint, 
for the horror of it all overwhelmed her, this dreadful 
display of fierce animal suffering. 

She was thankful to God when, after moments 
which seemed interminable, a doctor arrived ; more 
thankful still when the latter ordered her from the 
room, summoning Mrs. Cavan's maid instead, a 
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Frenchwoman who possessed no nerves at all and 
was steady of hand and cold of heart. 

Lucy tottered out, pale and trembling. She knew 
she had missed her moment, a moment which might 
never return — missed it by a half-second and the 
opening of a door. 

Lucy never forgot in after years the gloom of the 
fortnight that followed Stephanie's sudden seizure, to 
the end of her life the remembrance of those days 
haunted her. She could never think of them without 
a sense of nausea — of spiritual revolt. 

The entire atmosphere of the house seemed to 
become impregnated with a feeling of pain, and of 
intense and terrible suffering ; whiffs of anaesthetics 
floated out of the sick room, to make the air more 
heavy, more close and stifling. 

Nurses too — nurses were to be met on the staircase 
sometimes, silent, unemotional-looking women with 
cold, calm faces and large hands — big white hands 
that Lucy always associated in her own mind with 
the laving and washing of the dead. For Stephanie 
had a day nurse and a night nurse, and doctors 
came constantly to the house — great, world-famed 
doctors. 

But they could do nothing, any of them, to help 
Stephanie. She was beyond their aid, there could be 
no talk of the knife even. The most her doctors 
and nurses could do for the poor wretch was to dull 
and stupefy her senses as much as possible, and tell 
her that the end would not be long in coming, also 
that she would suffer less as she lost strength. 

People kept calling to inquire all day long, carriages 
rolled up and rolled away ; cards descended in sheaves, 
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florists delivered their tribute of flowers. There was 
no doubt about Stephanie's popularity with her 
friends, or that she would be missed by the gay 
world she was leaving. 

Cecilia was wonderful. Instead of breaking down, 
as Lucy had feared she might, when the girl first 
realized her aunt's state of health, she applied herself 
patiently to the saving of the sufferer's soul. For 
Stephanie Cavan, like Cecilia's mother, was a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, though for a long 
while past the woman had gone far to forgetting her 
religion and the tenets of the faith in which she had 
been reared, and Cecilia, devout daughter of the 
Church as she was, had apparently noticed this. But 
she had said nothing to her aunt whilst Stephanie was 
leading the life of a gay society butterfly, realizing 
with simple wisdom that her words might not carry 
much weight. But now — in this hour of fear and 
dismay — when Stephanie waited in a darkened room 
for the inevitable end, Cecilia's chance had come to 
her, and she took it 

She would sit for hours alone with her aunt, dis- 
missing the nurse, and never breaking down, even 
when Stephanie's agony was at its worst, displaying 
magnificent self-control and all the calm serenity of a 
nun. 

Calmly — very calmly — she led Stephanie back to 
the portals of the great Catholic Church, and made 
her shivering aunt believe that there is a life after 
death — absolution and pardon for sinners. 

Lucy used to come into the room and gaze at 
Cecilia with awe, marvelling over the serenity of her 
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friend's face — the quiet and mysterious holiness of her 
smile. 

Small wonder that Stephanie, bruised and suffering 
Stephanie, clung to that grave, gracious presence and 
learnt wisdom of her gentle niece. 

A priest came after a while — Cecilia's own confessor 
— and he brought with him the solemn tinkle of the 
mass bell and a still greater sense of mystery and 
awe. For after his visit incense hung about the room 
in heavy clouds and Cecilia's eyes shone like stars, 
whilst Mrs. Cavan's pale, tortured face seemed to have 
gained a little peace. 

The priest came very often after his first visit, and 
the room where Stephanie lay dying became a sacred 
temple dedicated to religion and pain — to the purging 
and making clean of a soul. 

Lucy's presence in the sick room was not often 
required, and she was thankful for this, for she had a 
morbid horror of suffering. Deaths and graveyards 
always made her shiver. It was the bright side of 
life which attracted her. She loved the sunshine, 
birds, and flowers. She was a true daughter of 
joy. 

She shut herself up in her own room during that 
long, anxious fortnight, and was very careful to avoid 
Lord Robert, never to be alone with him by any 
chance, and the man, for his part, never came near 
her — scarcely spoke to her. 

It was easy to see that he was horribly upset by 
his aunt's terrible illness, also he hated anything, in 
the way of disease and death, and there his tempera- 
ment accorded with Lucy's. 
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He looked ill, ill and worried, and there were days 
when Lucy felt almost sorry for him, only she was 
always on the defensive when in his company. She 
could not forget how cruelly he had spoken of 
Marietta. In her heart of hearts she believed him 
to be a dangerous and a wicked man. 

Hugh called fairly frequently, but only to inquire, 
and this made Lucy unhappy and uneasy, for surely, 
after what had passed, he might have asked to see 
her, she thought, instead of merely writing a stiff 
little note. 

" My dear Miss Gort," so the neat, precisely-written 
letter had begun. " I am writing a few lines to say 
how deeply I sympathize with you in the anxiety 
you must be suffering at the present moment, for 
I know how sincerely attached you are to Mrs. Cavan, 
and so can appreciate your distress of mind. I feel 
that it would be wrong to trouble you at such a time, 
or to intrude myself in any way upon you, but later 
on I shall hope to continue the conversation that was 
interrupted the other day. I think of you often, and 
I trust you sometimes think of me." 

To this note Hugh simply signed his name, and 
Lucy had wondered rather doubtfully if he meant it 
for a love letter or not. Still she told herself that all 
would be well when they met, though she smiled a 
little at the prim reference to their interrupted inter- 
view, remembering how they had swayed passionately 
towards each other, swayed with parted lips. 

She supposed — she made. herself suppose — that it 
was owing to notions of delicacy that Hugh refrained 
from meeting hor. Perhaps he fancied that with the 
shadow of death hanging over The Towers, it would 
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be wrong and almost revolting to indulge in love 
messages, and quite probably he was right. 

She grew very thin. Her eyes gained a nervous, 
restless expression ; she fidgeted continually with her 
fingers, and she could neither work, read, nor write. 
She spent most of her time pacing impatiently up 
and down the bedroom, and the hot July sunshine, 
streaming in through the open windows, often made 
her eyes ache in the glare, but she would not pull 
down the blinds. No, not an inch, for fear of antici- 
pating the hour that was so soon to come, that hour 
when all the blinds in the great house would have to 
be drawn down because of a cold woman asleep. 

Doubts about the future came to torture the girl. 
Would it be possible to remain on at Chelsea after 
Mrs. Cavan's death, still in the capacity of Cecilia's 
companion, or would remarks be made ? Yet surely 
it would be cruel to desert her friend in the hour 
when she would need her most? 

But Lucy knew quite well that she ought to leave 
The Towers directly the breath was out of Stephanie's 
body, and return to Chadock-on-Sea. Also she was 
aware in her heart of hearts — however much she 
might pretend to the contrary — that Cecilia would 
turn to Sir Geoffry Orme for comfort in the first 
bitter hours of bereavement — not to any one else. 

Yes, Chadock-on-Sea loomed large in front of 
Lucy, Chadock-on-Sea ; but would Lord Curven 
follow her there ? That was the question she asked 
herself restlessly — miserably — feeling a strange doubt 
on the subject, a vague unrest. 

The fear was strong upon her that if Hugh failed 
to see her for some weeks he might go far towards 
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forgetting her ; for she did not feel certain of his 
affection, absolutely and confidently assured of his 
constancy — and she realized with sharp intuition that 
so much depended on his being constantly in her 
society. She was aware that she might not be able to 
influence him from a distance, that he would find it 
easy to forget her, and such reflections pretty well 
drove her mad ; yet she evinced a fair amount of self- 
control when she answered his letter — this, for very 
pride's sake. 

She did not want Hugh to think that she was 
breaking her heart, or fretting herself into a fever 
because of his dilatory wooing, so she simply wrote a 
few brief lines to say that she was passing a very 
anxious time and feeling deeply concerned on Mrs. 
Cavan's account, also that she should look forward to 
seeing Lord Curven later on. 

She kissed the letter before she put it into the 
envelope, kissed it with hot, tremulous lips, and held 
it for a moment against the warmth of her young 
breast. 

But Lord Curven, when he received it, never guessed 
that Lucy had been guilty of such tender foolishness, 
though he examined the handwriting rather curiously, 
for he believed that character can be betrayed by 
writing and fancied himself rather clever at the art. 

He was pleased on the whole by what he discovered 
from Lucy's penmanship. It was evident that she 
possessed plenty of self-reliance, also that she was 
neither vain nor capricious. A little hasty in her 
judgment, may be, and even inclined to sentiment and 
romance, but gifted with a sense of humour and an 
immense capacity for enjoying life, and it seemed as 
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if Lucy could hate as well as love ; but her character, 
as revealed by her handwriting, being eminently 
satisfactory, Hugh folded the letter up with an air 
of relief. But a worried expression crept over his face 
a second later as he remembered something he had 
heard whispered at his club. For one man had 
muttered to another that pretty Miss Gort, over whom 
society was making such a fuss, had better be careful 
of Lord Robert Chilvers, for it was evident that the 
latter had fallen desperately in love with his sister's 
great friend, and appeared to forget that he had a 
wife shut up in a lunatic asylum ; and though the 
masculine gossips agreed that Miss Gort gave Lord 
Robert no encouragement, still Hugh hated to think 
that scandal could in any way touch the name of the 
girl whom he intended to make his wife. 

He recollected that his mother had asked him at 
the time of the dinner party at Ranelagh, if he did 
not think that Lord Robert Chilvers was very fond of 
Miss Gort, but he had taken little notice of Lady 
Ainley's speech beyond replying in the affirmative. 
For he had believed that Lord Robert regarded him- 
self in the light of an elder brother to Lucy, but now 
—now he saw things differently, and his face hardened 
—his brow knit For why did Lucy stay on at The 
Towers if she had the least suspicion that Lord 
Robert cared for her? 

He would shortly be a widower too, for people 
knew that poor Marietta would not be long in the 
land. Somebody had whispered the story to some- 
body else, and now everybody in London was aware 
of the fact that Marietta was dying. 

Hugh was uneasy in his mind for several days — 
ii 
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restless and disturbed. He could not settle what to 
do, whether to propose to Lucy at once or to wait a 
little longer, for, to do him justice, the young man 
did not like to intrude his presence at The Towers 
whilst Stephanie Cavan lingered on in her agony. 
And yet he thought of Lucy constantly— of her 
green eyes and gleaming hair — and at last the 
longing grew too strong to be resisted, and he 
decided to go straight to The Towers and ask to 
see her. For he was ready to throw himself at her 
feet and to kiss her little slender hands ; and he 
thought how wonderful it would be to kiss her 
mouth — the reddest, warmest mouth in all the 
world. 

But when he arrived at his destination — he had 
motored round at about twelve o'clock in the morning 
— he found all the blinds drawn down, and he realized 
that Stephanie Cavan was dead. 

He stared up blankly at the big, shrouded house 
and wondered what Lucy was doing, and he felt a 
strange longing to see her. He wanted to ask her to 
leave that house of darkness and shadows and to drive 
away with him into the sunshine — into the freshness 
of the morning. 

But he refrained from doing so, because he would 
not sin against convention, and he did not think he 
ought to ask to see Lucy at such a time ; so he drove 
away after making decorous inquiries at the door, 
quite unaware that Lucy was facing Lord Chilvers in 
his study, her face pale and set, her eyes large and 
strained. 

For she had come down to tell Lord Robert that, 
now Mrs. Cavan was dead, she could not possibly 
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think of remaining on at The Towers — that she must 
return at once to Chadock-on-Sea. 

She had not come to this decision without much 
turmoil and stir of soul, for it was dreadful to think 
of leaving London — of leaving Hugh. But it seemed 
to Lucy that no other course was possible. She 
stood at life's cross roads, and there was only one 
path to follow — the straight path. But Hugh Curven 
knew nothing of this as he drove away in his motor 
— nor did he realize that he was leaving Lucy alone 
with temptation. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HOPES OF PARADISE 

" You must not think of leaving us, it would be 
too unkind at such a time. Think of Cecilia — surely 
she has more need of you now than she ever had ? " 

Lord Robert lowered his voice and gazed scrutiniz- 
ingly at Lucy. He knew that much depended on the 
next few minutes, for if Lucy was resolute in her 
determination to quit The Towers, he had lost her — 
the bird had escaped from the snare of the fowler. 

Stephanie had been lying stiff and cold, with folded 
hands crossed meekly on her breast, for exactly eight 
hours, before Lucy came to the decision which she 
had only arrived at after much stir of soul. 

She looked wretchedly ill, for she had been awake 
nearly all night, crouching outside Stephanie's door, 
waiting to hear that all was over, terrified by this 
close contest with death, yet drawn to the sick room 
almost against her will ; she had felt that she ought 
to be near at hand, in case Cecilia needed her, or 
Stephanie chanced to remember that there was such 
a person on earth as Lucy Gort. 

But the dying woman failed to think of Lucy. Her 

nostrils had been anointed with holy oil and she had 

eaten and drunk of Life Eternal, and been shriven 
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and sained. Her interest in all earthly matters was 
over. Pain had finished with her tired body, she was 
only alive to the voice of her Church. 

Cecilia also seemed to have forgotten Lucy, for 
when she came out of the death chamber, after all was 
over, she moved quietly to her own room, anxious to 
fall on her knees and pray for the peace of the departed 
soul. She kept in strict seclusion that morning, but 
seemed very glad to see Lucy, throwing her arms round 
her friend and embracing her affectionately, but it 
struck Lucy after a few moments that Cecilia was not so 
very much affected by her aunt's death. She seemed 
far more impressed by the holy and pious conviction 
that she had been instrumental in saving a sinner's 
souL 

Lucy, for the first time, felt a little afraid of Cecilia, 
and asked herself if her friend was as simple- 
minded as she had hitherto imagined, absolutely 
unsophisticated and gentle? Was she not rather a 
calm young saint — a true daughter of the nuns who 
had brought her up ? 

" Are you very miserable, Cecilia ? " she had asked 
but Cecilia had shaken her head. 

" No, Lucy dear," she replied. " How can I be 
unhappy? For think what a beautiful end dear Aunt 
Stephanie has made. Consider how the Holy Chtirch 
has received and pardoned her, and so we know all 
is well. Whilst if it had not been for her hopeless 
and devouring malady, she might have died without 
making her salvation. So it is all for the best that 
things have happened — quite for the best." 

Cecilia folded her hands quietly together as she said 
the words, and bowed her head reverently. 
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But it struck Lucy that her friend's disposition had 
changed since the hour of their first meeting, for 
Cecilia had impressed her then with a sense of timidity. 
She had thought her a big, gentle school-girl, for all 
that she was so tall and regal in appearance, and she 
remembered Cecilia's cowardliness and terror when 
Marietta had advanced upon the two girls with her 
knife. 

But ever since her engagement to Sir Geoffry 
Orme, a subtle change had come over the young 
woman, and she was betraying far more independence 
of character. She no longer consulted Lucy in frank 
and intimate fashion, but seemed quite able to go her 
own way, and it appeared quite possible that in the 
future Cecilia would become a hard and unyielding 
character, a cold and self-righteous saint. 

This thought swept through Lucy's mind even as 
Lord Robert pleaded his sister's claims, and tried to 
make her see how unkind it would be to desert her 
friend in the hour of the latter's bereavement 

But Lucy shook her head, and explained in as 
few words as possible that she did not care to remain 
on at The Towers without a chaperon now that Mrs. 
Cavan was dead. She said this standing up with 
pale, set face and clasped hands, and thought her 
speech would settle the whole question ; but she was 
wrong. Lord Robert had a suggestion to offer at 
once, and what he said was plausible enough. 

" I quite see why you do not care to stay on at 
The Towers under present conditions," he answered 
quietly, almost deferentially, "and you're right 
People might talk in the future, and that is what 
we must avoid at all costs." 
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He glanced scrutinizingly at Lucy as he said the 
last words, and the girl coloured to the roots of her 
fair hair, for she knew perfectly well what he was 
trying to imply. He was hinting of the day when he 
would be free to ask her to marry him, and she hated 
him more than she had ever hated anybody in her 
gentle life. She loathed him from the bottom of her 
heart. 

"You must not leave Cecilia." He spoke with 
decision, not giving Lucy time to say anything. " As 

for myself " he shrugged his shoulders — " I shall 

shut up The Towers and wander about the country in 
my motor as soon as my poor aunt's funeral is over ; 
but Cecilia will be wanting to get her clothes, poor 
girl, for she will still need a trousseau, even though 
her marriage, owing to my aunt's death, cannot be 
the brilliant function it would otherwise have been. 
She must be married from the house of another aunt, 
Mrs. Maitland, with whom I propose you and Cecilia 
shall stay till the day of the wedding, and in the 
meantime, go down to Elm Court to-morrow, both 
of you, and so be spared all the painful details of the 
funeral." 

" I don't want to stay with Cecilia." Lucy spoke in 
faint tones. " She does not really need me any more," 
she murmured. " We are great friends and we care 
for each other dearly ; but the real person in Cecilia's 
life is the man she is going to marry. My com- 
panionship is no longer necessary to her, and I want 
to get home to my people." 

" You're wrong about Cecilia," Lord Robert inter- 
rupted passionately. " She cares for you deeply. And 
do you think she can ever forget that you saved her 
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life at the risk of your own ? Stay with her till her 
wedding day. Play a sister's part." 

Lucy shook her head. 

" No," she repeated firmly. " I will do nothing of 
the sort, Lord Robert. I know Cecilia better than 
you do perhaps, and I can see that her need of me is 
over. Besides, do you imagine that I want to saddle 
myself upon Mrs. Maitland ? " 

She paused a moment, then added in slow tones— 

w I will go down to Elm Court with Cecilia, how- 
ever, and stay with her till Mrs. Cavan's funeral is 
over — until you have made all arrangements for her 
to come up to town. But when Cecilia returns to 
London, I return to Chadock-on-Sea." 

M Very well." He bowed his head. " I cannot force 
you to remain with my sister against your will. I can 
only be grateful for you for saying that you will stay 
with her during those mournful days which she must 

spend at Elm Court. But don't you think " he 

lowered his voice to a persuasive whisper — "that you 
will find Chadock-on-Sea very dull and God-forsaken 
after the life you have been leading in London? 
Don't you think that you will regret " 

He paused and did not finish the sentence. 

Lucy looked at him steadily with bent brows. 

" Yes, when I get home," she returned quietly, " I 
think I will regret very much that I ever left Chadock, 
for that was where God put me, and I was a fool to 
leave my natural atmosphere, and the environment in 
which I had been brought up. I was a fool — and a 
fool always has to suffer for his or her folly." 

She said the last words with bitter emphasis, then 
made her hasty way out of the room, for the bold 
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resolve had suddenly come to her to write to Hugh 
Curven and ask him to meet her in Battersea Park 
that very afternoon. For it would be only right — it 
would be only fair — after what had happened between 
them on the day of Mrs. Cavan's seizure, to let him 
know that she was leaving town the very next day — 
possibly for ever. 

She must give Hugh the chance to propose — to 
explain his real sentiments. So she decided, as she 
wrote her note, which she went out by herself to 
" express." Then, the letter dispatched, she «at down 
in her bedroom — shrouded as it was against the 
sunshine — to wait for an answer which was not long 
coming. 

" I will meet you at five o'clock at the spot you have 
named," so Hugh Curven wired, and Lucy, as she 
read the telegram, smiled softly to herself; for all 
would be well now, she thought — all would be well. 

It was very peaceful and quiet in Battersea Park 
when the two young creatures met a few hours later. 
A church clock was striking the hour when they 
shook hands, and for a moment they were both silent, 
listening to the chime, wondering what the next few 
moments were going to bring. 

Hugh was the first to break the long spell of 
silence. 

" I am glad you wrote to me," he said, " I am 
awfully glad." 

He glanced at Lucy with some solicitude as he 
spoke, for how very pale and delicate she looked 
to-day — how amazingly fragile. 

She had put on a black gown and a black hat, and 
he had before generally seen her in colours. It seemed 
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as if all her brightness had deserted her— she looked 
inexpressibly tired and sad. 

" Let's go and sit down," he said. " I am sure 
we can find a quiet seat somewhere. I'd no idea 
Battersea Park was half so charming/ 1 

He spoke in quick, short sentences. As yet he had 
made no reference to Mrs. Cavan's death, for he had 
quite forgotten Stephanie for the moment He was 
only conscious of the extreme pleasure he felt at 
meeting and speaking to Lucy again — such a dear, 
silent Lucy. 

They walked to a bench together, a wooden seat 
set under the shade of a leafy elm, and they hardly 
noticed the presence of some loitering Battersea 
sweethearts — the two were so wholly wrapped up in 
each other. Even a blood-red sunset, crimsoning the 
sky, failed to attract their notice. 

" You were not cross with me for writing to you ? " 
Lucy began in low tones, then she dug the point of 
her sunshade into the ground. " I wanted to see you 
though," she went on slowly, " before going down to 
Elm Court with Lady Cecilia to-morrow." She spoke 
in jerky little sentences. 

" Lucy, I'm so sorry. I know what you're feeling 
about Mrs. Cavan's death, but you mustn't worry 
yourself too much." Hugh edged a little closer to- 
wards the girl, then he added — " If you had not 
written to tell me you were leaving town I should 
have been awfully upset, for, Lucy, you must know 
that — that I love you ! " 

There, it was over ! The future Earl of Ainley-r 
Hugh, Viscount Curven — had made his formal pro- 
posal and declaration of affection, and of all places in 
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the world in Battersea Park. Seated on a wooden 
bench too, just as if he had been a poor clerk-— or 
some young fellow from the city. And the wonder of 
the whole thing was, that the youth did not mind ; 
for once in his life Hugh had forgotten to be dignified 
and conventional, and to remember the claims of his 
high estate. 

Lucy gave a little sob. She could hardly believe 
that she had heard aright, that all she had wanted 
was in her grasp at last — and she glanced searchingly 
at her lover. 

" Do you really love me ? " she asked, and there was 
a note of wonder, almost of awe, in her voice, and her 
eyes were the eyes of a devotee. " Oh, it can't be 
true — it can't be possible." 

"Isn't it?" Hugh laughed gaily, triumphantly. 
c< Why, Lucy, you must know that I'm speaking the 
truth. I think I fell in love with you from the first 
moment I saw you. You looked so utterly unlike 
any one else, so shining — so lovely," 

She smiled for pure happiness. 

" But I'm a poor little nobody," she whispered ; 
" think what you're doing — marrying Lucy Gort." 

She nestled close up to him, blissfully unconscious 
of the fact that some Battersea children were gazing 
at her and her companion — dirty, unkempt little 
children, clustering about a perambulator made out of 
an old orange box, children who wondered at the 
length of the ostrich feather in Lucy's hat and the 
frock coat and gold-knobbed cane of her companion, 
and who realized instinctively that a real lady and 
gentleman had come amongst them, not poor 
imitation. 
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u You are yourself, Lucy. Isn't that enough for me 
— enough for every one?" he answered with real 
tenderness. " The dearest and loveliest girl in all the | 
world — my Lucy." ' 

She gazed at him through a shining haze of tears. 

"Whatever happens in the future, I don't care" 
she said, " for I have known what perfect happiness 
means. Hugh — I'm in heaven/ 1 

She meant no irreverence — she only spoke from a 
full heart, for Lucy had reached her goal — she had 
won her heart's desire. 

She would have felt just as happy — as proud and 
triumphant — if her lover had been a poor city clerk, 
instead of the heir to a peerage ; for she was as much 
in love as any girl could be, and with Hugh — not with 
his possessions. 

She leaned back against the wooden bench, and 
half-closed her eyes. The rapture of the moment was 
making her feel faint, the world seemed reeling round. 

But Hugh, suddenly aware of the presence of the 
dirty children and the orange-box perambulator, 
frowned a little and wished himself well away from 
Battersea Park. He noticed that the children were 
staring at him and at Lucy, also that common folk 
were beginning to throng into their green playground 
— the people's park ; so he rose to his feet. 

" Come, dear," he said to Lucy. " This place is 
getting horrid — we'll try and find a hansom and I'll 
drive you home." 

She came back to the earth with a sigh. 



CHAPTER XV 

A HOUSE OF MENACE 

Lucy shivered a little the following afternoon as 
she and Cecilia drove up to Elm Court, and she could 
not help recalling how she had driven up months ago 
with Marietta. The weather was as damp and de- 
pressing as it had been on that occasion, for a heavy 
thunderstorm had visited Essex earlier in the day, and 
the sky was grey overhead, whilst rain kept dripping 
from the trees. The whole countryside looked washed 
out, rain-sodden, and intolerably sad. 

Lucy had been thinking about her lover all through 
the short railway journey, keeping her face pressed to 
the carriage window, and indulging in day dreams, 
even whilst she appeared to be watching the pelting 
rain — the rain that was drenching the hedges and 
fields. 

She was recalling what had happened yesterday 
afternoon,"* lingering thoughtfully over the love scene 
that had taken place in Battersea Park. She tried to 
remember all the tender words Hugh had said, and 
allowed a delicious sense of happiness to steal over 
her, notwithstanding the real sorrow she felt on 
account of Mrs. Cavan's death, and the dread she had 
of revisiting Elm Court, lest she should remember too 
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forcibly that awful hour when she had made brave 
fight with a madwoman. 

She glanced at Cecilia, but her friend sat calmly 
in her corner reading a magazine with apparent 
interest, and Lucy wondered why she had ever 
considered Cecilia sympathetic. She was not sure 
now if she even wanted to tell the other the wonderful 
news of her engagement to Hugh, for the lovers had 
decided not to let the world into the secret till after 
Mrs. Cavan's funeral — out of respect to the dead. 

But when the last rites had been paid, and Stephanie 
had been left to her long sleep, Hugh had said that 
the engagement must be announced at once and Lucy 
would have to leave Cecilia, and come to stay with 
his people, whilst he, for his part, intended to make a 
formal visit to Chadock-on-Sea, and to ask Mrs. Gort's 
consent to the engagement ; and then the next thing 
to do would be to fix an early wedding day, for what 
was there to wait for ? 

The bells of the village church were tolling as the 
two girls drove up the avenue leading to Elm Court, 
and the slow, mournful sound affected Lucy painfully. 
She contrasted it with the jangle of wedding bells— 
those bells of which she had been dreaming as she 
sat in the train, till it seemed as if she could hear 
wedding and funeral bells ringing at the same time— 
and they both sounded alike to her strained fancy. 

She was in an exceedingly nervous and overwrought 
condition, and ready to be influenced by all outside 
impressions; for what she had gone through lately 
had affected Lucy tremendously, and she was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. 

She was glad — the long drive over — to find herself 
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in the bedroom given over to her use at Elm Court, a 
large room to which she was conducted by no less a 
person than the housekeeper herself. 

For the servants, wise in their generation, had learnt 
that it was good to pay special deference to Miss Gort, 
and that it would be the greatest mistake to treat her 
as a humble companion, a mistake which would very 
possibly have to be heavily paid for at some future 
day of reckoning. 

•'I hope you will be comfortable, Miss," observed 
the housekeeper, a staid, portly woman clad in stiff 
black silk. u We have done our best to get things 
ready, but his lordship only gave such short notice, 
also the family so rarely come down to Elm Court." 

She spread out her hands on her black lace apron 
and then made some remarks suitable to the sad 
occasion and the death of Mrs. Cavan, but her grief was 
as decorous and as carefully put on as her clothes. 

Lucy was thankful, therefore — for she hated 
hypocrisy — when Mrs. Jordan took her departure, 
rustling stiffly towards the door; though when the 
woman had really gone, Lucy felt a strong desire to 
call her back. For she had suddenly conceived a 
great fear and dislike of the large bedroom, and 
she wondered if she might have asked Mrs. Jordan to 
put her into a brighter and less sombre apartment 
than this stately guest-chamber. 

She felt she would never be able to sleep in the 
big four-poster bed, with its richly carved black oak 
headpiece and posts, and its crimson damask hangings. 
Everything in the room looked heavy and sombre. 

The walls were panelled in oak, and a painful 
picture, representing the murder of Sisera by Jael, 
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hung over the mantelpiece. It was a crude, Early 
Italian picture, which had very possibly been stolen 
from some church. Lucy contemplated it with horror, 
and averted her eyes from the canvas, afraid to stare 
at it, for a little trickle of blood flowing from Sisera's 
forehead had a weird fascination for her, also there was 
a certain glassy look in the dead man's eyes. Then, 
glancing about her room, she quivered nervously, for 
shadows seemed to be hiding and clinging to every 
corner — heavy, misty shadows — and her nostrils 
smelt death. 

She rebuked herself for such a horrible fancy and 
longed to draw up the blind and let in the few pale 
gleams of sunshine that were streaking across the sky, 
for she had grown afraid of shadow and darkness, of 
grim silence ; she thirsted for sunshine and light. 

She decided at last to go out for a little walk, just 
a brief saunter in the grounds before the hour came 
round for dinner, the meal which she and Cecilia were 
to share together — waited on by quiet, quick-moving 
servants. She made her way down the wide oak 
staircase, but it was very dark in the hall and 
inexpressibly gloomy, and Lucy was thankful to get 
out through a small side door, and find herself in a 
part of the grounds which opened out on a small 
bowling green. 

It was a quiet, silent stretch of turf, sheltered on one 
side by great cedar trees, clothed in intense stillness, 
save when rain drops dripped from the boughs of the 
cedars or a bird chirped as he hopped from twig to 
twig. The ground was damp, however, and oozy 
under foot Even here, on the bowling green, melan- 
choly appeared to prevail. 
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Lucy felt this dreadfully, and with an impatient 
sigh she turned and made her way towards the flower 
garden, but here again she was met by rows and rows 
of drenched blossoms, pale flowers whose petals had 
been torn and tattered by the storm, whose summer 
day was over. 

The very path she trod was strewn with the petals 
of blown roses ; nature appeared to be drowned in 
tears — bathed in depression and grief. A heavy steam 
was rising from the earth, mist clung to the trees, the 
birds had ceased to sing, and nothing was to be heard 
but the slow drip drip of the rain ; this, whenever a 
passing breeze rustled the tempest-drenched boughs 
and branches, and made the leaves sigh and moan. 

Lucy gave up the attempt to find any consolation 
out of doors, and made her way back into the great 
stone house, to be met in the hall by Cecilia, who 
advanced to meet her with a little cry. 

"Oh, Lucy, how cold and silent the house feels," 
she exclaimed ; " it is just like a big grey tomb. Poor 
Aunt Stephanie ! " 

She raised a hand and brushed away a tear, and 
Lucy felt more attracted towards Cecilia at that 
moment than she had been for a long time, for she 
seemed to have become simple and natural again — 
young and tearful. 

The girls dined together in the big dining-room 
— the room dimly lit by wax candles in heavy silver 
candlesticks, and they were not spared a long and 
elaborate meal. 

Course after course appeared, only to be declined, 
but neither Cecilia nor Lucy dared protest against 
such a state of things; it was part of the daily 
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condition of their lives — they were slaves of social 
custom. 

When coffee came they escaped, and made their 
way to Lucy's bedroom, both girls shrinking from 
entering the drawing-room — that room so alive with 
memories of Marietta — so haunted with a sense of 
tragedy. 

All at once, and because her heart was so full ot 
him, Lucy began to talk about Hugh, and to confide 
to Cecilia the great fact of her engagement ; for the 
longing to talk of her lover was too strong to be 
resisted, and she felt sure that the mere mention of 
Hugh's name would help to put an end to the 
intense depression that had come over her since her 
arrival at Elm Court. 

Cecilia smiled sympathetically, then kissed Lucy 
with very real affection. 

" I am so glad, dearest," she murmured, " so very 
glad that this has happened, for I have guessed for 
some time that you cared for Hugh, and Geoffry, as 
you know, told me a long time ago that his friend 
simply adored you, though he isn't the only man who 
cares for you by a long way." 

She glanced at Lucy rather meaningly as she said 
the last words — almost suspiciously. 

"Other people may have liked me," Lucy in- 
terrupted, with a bright flashing smile, " but I have 
never loved any one but Hugh. Oh, it is such a 
wonderful feeling — being in love ! " she added medi- 
tatively, " and then to know that one's love is returned ! 
Ah, that is the most perfect thing of all — the most 
supreme joy." 

Her whole face lit up as she spoke, then, with a 
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swift lowering of her eyes, she added in a tremulous 
whisper — 

" Isn't it wonderful — a kiss — a kiss from the man 
you are going to marry ? It makes you realize that 
you yourself are nothing and less than nothing," she 
continued, a rapturous note coming into her voice, 
" but that he — your lover — is all. You raise your lips 
and you know that you are offering your soul to the 
one who is the lord of your life, and then you feel so 
tired and yet so happy — you could die of languor ! " 

Lucy gave a little timid laugh, but Cecilia gazed at 
her with troubled eyes. 

" Lucy," she exclaimed, u how can you speak like 
this, or allow yourself to care so intensely for any one ? 
For a kiss like the one you have just spoken of strikes 
me as terrible. You speak of yielding up your soul, 
forgetting that your soul belongs to God and not to 
man." 

" Does it ? " asked Lucy. " I wonder ? " She smiled 
all over her pale face and her eyes gleamed and shone. 
She was wonderful at that moment, exalted by the 
strength of her passion. 

All at once she rose to her feet and stretched out 
her arms high above her head. 

" Cecilia/' she cried, " I am ready to give every 
scrap of me — body, soul and spirit — to Hugh ! I want 
to belong to him utterly — neither to myself nor to 
God. Don't you understand the desire a woman has 
to give of herself — to withhold nothing — to yield up 
all?" 

Cecilia shook her head. 

" I could never feel like that, fond as I am of 
Geoffry, and true and devoted wife as I intend to 
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make him. Besides, God is a jealous God," she 
continued with stern reproach, " and you will suffer if 
you care too much for Hugh — be sure you will suffer, 
Lucy." 

She fingered a little gold crucifix as she spoke. 

" The nuns always taught us at the convent/' she 
added meditatively, " not to think over much of 
worldly things, and to subdue the passions of our 
vile bodies — to discipline our unruly hearts." 

Lucy laughed — laughed because it struck her how 
much wiser she was than Cecilia, who would never 
walk in the vineyard where she was going to walk- 
smell the fragrant spices of the garden, and pluck 
love's grapes. Then she started and listened intently, 
for she fancied she could hear the heavy rumble of 
carriage wheels coming up the drive. 

"What's that?" she exclaimed, touching Cecilia 
lightly on the shoulder. " Hark," she cried, her 
voice hoarse and strained. " Can't you hear wheels ? " 

Cecilia listened for a moment, then she moved to 
the window, pulled up the blind and looked out 

* Yes, a carriage is certainly coming up the drive," 
she answered. " I can see the flashing of the lights. 
But who can be coming here at this hour ? Can it 
be Robert?" 

"No — no, surely not your brother," interrupted 
Lucy, with a little scream. " He wouldn't dare to 
come here." 

" Why not," interrupted Cecilia coldly, " if he wants 
to ? It is his home. Besides, he may wish to consult 
me about something. Tell me, Lucy" — she turned 
and gazed at the other girl, her eyes full of question 
— u why shouldn't he come here — why ? " 
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Lucy made no answer, only hung her head. The 
wheels rumbled noisily up the drive. 

" What has he come here for — why has he come ? " 

Lucy murmured the words to herself, pressing her 
fingers to her aching brows. 

Cecilia had just hurried out of the room, anxious to 
find out if it were really her brother who had just 
driven up to Elm Court But as for Lucy, she felt no 
doubt on the subject at all. 

She was absolutely convinced in her own mind that 
Lord Robert had made his way down to Essex by a 
late train. But what could his object be in doing so, 
and why had he come ? 

That was the question she asked herself vainly as 
she walked up and down the huge bedroom — the 
room so full of gloom and shadow. But at last she 
decided not to worry herself about things any more, 
but to wait in patience till Cecilia came back to inform 
her of what had happened. 

It would be so much better to think about Hugh 
and the wonderful days stretching ahead ; for how 
glorious and almost incredible it was to realize that 
she was actually engaged to Lord Curven ! 

She sat' down on an arm-chair, half closed her eyes 
and tried to call up a vision of her lover's face, never 
realizing that the youth whom she so fervently adored 
was hardly worth the wealth of passion she gave him. 
For Hugh was merely a stolid young man, and not of 
the type from which the world's lovers are made, 
and it was doubtful if he — any more than Cecilia — 
would ever be able to give himself up entirely, body 
and soul, to the claims of some great passion. 

But to Lucy, her fiand was the most wonderful 
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person in all the world, and she was ready to fall down 
and worship him on her knees. 

She had heard from Hugh that very morning, a 
nice little note in which he said that he was writing 
to tell his father and mother all about his engagement, 
and he was sure they would both be delighted and 
approve highly of his choice. 

He went on to add that he had asked his mother to 
invite Lucy down to the family seat, and that he was 
writing to Mrs. Gort by the same post to beg her 
consent to his marriage with her daughter. 

It was a pleasant letter, yet it lacked warmth ; a 
spirit of intense repression and caution ran through 
the note, just as if Hugh had been afraid of waxing 
sentimental. But Lucy only thought bow wonderful 
it was to be addressed as " Dearest Lucy " by her 
lover, and she wondered what Mrs. Gort would say 
when she heard the news of the engagement. How 
excited Dolly and Mabel would be — how proud and 
stirred over their sister's good fortune ! 

For Lucy remembered with a faint smile how 
impressed her family had been when George Chester 
had paid his attention to her at Chadock-on-Sea. 

George Chester — oh, what a fool she would have 
been if she had accepted him ! And then there was 
Theodore Helme ; she had fancied that the latter 
liked her, but had never felt quite sure of his affection. 

She was indulging in these reflections when the 
door opened, and Cecilia advanced into the room, 
looking very pale and shaken. 

"I was quite right," Cecilia said slowly. "It is 
my brother who has arrived so suddenly — so un- 
expectedly — and he wants to see you, Lucy. He has 
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something to tell you, he says — something it is im- 
portant you should hear at once. 1 ' 

She eyed Lucy up and down as she spoke. 

" Oh, what is there between you ? " she asked 
piteously. "Have you been hiding things from me 
all these months, Lucy ? Do you think my brother 
really cares for you ? For you know that he is 
married — you know that such love would be sin ? " 

" Why do you ask me such a question ? " demanded 
Lucy. She shivered as she spoke, and her voice 
quivered painfully. 

"Aunt Stephanie — poor Aunt Stephanie," mur- 
mured Cecilia, "hinted something to me when she 
was dying. She said that Robert was fond of you, 
that he would marry you if Marietta was dead. But 
to care for another woman whilst his wife is alive — 
Oh, it is sin — vile and horrible sin, Lucy, and if you 
had any suspicion of the truth, you should have left 
us at once, and not remained on at Chelsea — a smiling 
temptation." 

" I was never that," cried Lucy hoarsely. " As 
God is my judge, I have never allowed Lord Robert 
to say a single word to me that the whole world might 
not have heard — and you have no right to speak to 
me like this — my position here in this household 
should protect me from such cruel insinuations. I 
am a helpless girl, and surely you owe me a little 
gratitude, Cecilia. For I saved your life in this very 
house, at the hour of our first meeting." 

" I know you did," rejoined Cecilia, " and that 
prevents me from speaking my mind more freely. 
For I suppose you thought that when Marietta was 
dead, it might not be such a bad thing for you to 
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marry Robert — if nothing better turned up, that is to 
say — and so you temporized with the situation and 
stayed on at The Towers." 

Lucy shook her head. 

"No," she cried passionately, "you misjudge me 
— you misjudge me utterly. I stayed on at The 
Towers because I loved Hugh, and I knew if I left 
London I should be saying good-bye to him. It was 
for Hugh's sake I paltered with my conscience." 

n That's what you say now," muttered Cecilia. She 
had grown as white as driven snow, and she gazed at 
Lucy with cold grey eyes as though she were weighing 
the latter in the balance and finding her wanting, 
then she moved slowly towards the door. 

Lucy ran after her and caught her byk the arm. 

" Cecilia, explain yourself/' she cried. " Why have 
you suddenly grown suspicious, and dared to suggest 
that I have ever encouraged your brother's unwelcome 
attentions ? " 

" Because my judgment tells me you must have 
done so," returned the other sternly. "Else why 
should Robert come down at this hour of night, and 
on purpose to see you ? For it is you he is waiting to 
see in his study — not me, Lucy — his message is for 
your ears — not mine." 

" You shall be present at our interview, though," 
Lucy exclaimed vehemently. " I swear I won't see 
your brother alone. And you know — you must know 
— that his unexpected advent surprises me as much 
as it surprises you. But we will go to him together," 
she went on, speaking with breathless haste. u And 
you shall hear for yourself what he has got to say to 
me, and what I have got to say to him." 
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She held her head high as she said the last 
words. 

f< Very well," returned Cecilia. * We will go down 
to the study." 

A second later the two girls were making their way 
down the dark oak staircase, each maintaining a cold 
and reserved silence. 

Lord Robert was standing by the mantelpiece in 
his study. His face, illumined by the light thrown 
by a high lamp, looked unnaturally pale, or so Lucy 
fancied, also there was a curious expression in his 
eyes, and they blazed with sombre fire. 

He came forward with outstretched hands when he 
caught sight of Lucy, but raised his eyebrows a little 
as he perceived Cecilia standing behind her, though 
he said nothing. 

" You asked to see me," Lucy spoke in low, quiet 
tones. She was holding herself in. She did not want 
her wrath to blaze out too soon. 

He bowed his head. 

u I want to speak to you alone," he answered ; " I 
have something to tell you." 

" I decline to see you alone," she returned in steady 
tones; "anything you have got to tell me, Lord 
Robert, you can say before your sister." 

She advanced boldly into the room, and she was no 
longer the timid child of yesterday — she was a 
woman, a woman facing a man. 

" Yes, Lucy is quite right," proclaimed Cecilia. 
" This is a strange hour for you to seek an interview 
with her, Robert. Besides, why have you come to 
Elm Court ? When we left you a few hours ago you 
intended to remain in town until after poor Aunt 
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Stephanie's funeral. What has made you change 
your mind?" 

"Things have happened/' returned her brother. 
" Besides, the silence of The Towers, after you had 
both left the house, grew appalling. It was like a 
vault, and I saw ghosts in every room, and one 
ghost above all — the mocking face of Marietta, my 
wife." 

He clasped his hands over his eyes as though to 
blot out the recollection of some painful vision, and 
his voice was raised to a high, unnatural key. 

" Will she haunt me — will she haunt me eternally," 
he muttered, " because I so passionately desired her 
death ? I can still hear her terrible laughter ringing 
in my ears." 

" Robert, what do you mean ? " interrupted Cecilia. 
She gazed at her brother anxiously. " How can 
Marietta's ghost haunt you," she went on breathlessly, 
" when she is alive ? " 

" Alive ? " He let his hands fall to his sides as he 
spoke, and the two frightened girls noticed how wild 
he looked — how shaken. 

" She is dead ! " he cried fiercely. " They wired 
to me from the asylum just a few minutes after you 
had left The Towers, to tell me that she had drawn 
her last breath, and she has been with me ever since," 
he repeated, "watching me with her big, black, glitter- 
ing eyes, and it is only Lucy who can drive her ghost 
away — only Lucy ! " 

He turned towards Lucy, and the girl felt some 
faint compassion, for he looked so ill and dis- 
traught. Then she told herself that she did not 
wonder that he fancied his wife's spirit was haunting 
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him — for if ever a man had committed murder in 
his heart, Lord Robert had done so. 

"Dead — Marietta dead!" Cecilia clutched at the 
arm of a chair — her astonishment and her bewilder- 
ment were obvious. "Oh, Robert," she exclaimed, 
after a moment's pause, " it is impossible for any of 
us to pretend to be sorry, for death must surely have 
come as a merciful release to Marietta — it is the best 
thing that could have happened. But you must 
not be foolish and talk so fancifully about seeing her 
ghost! Her poor troubled soul is at rest, let us 
hope. Besides, the dead are not allowed to haunt the 
living." 

" I am not so sure," he returned quietly ; then he 
advanced towards Lucy. 

"I must speak to you alone for a moment Of 
your charity — of your compassion — let me talk to 
you for five minutes. Good Lord, do you think me 
such an utter blackguard that you are afraid to stay 
here alone with me ? " 

He flushed as he spoke, and Lucy hesitated for a 
second ; then she turned irresolutely towards Cecilia. 

u Perhaps I had better listen to what your brother 
has got to say," she murmured. " Shall I join you 
up-stairs, Cecilia ?" 

She wondered if she were doing right or wrong in 
consenting, but she thought she would be playing a 
childish and ridiculous part if she appeared afraid to 
be left alone with Lord Robert. 

For she was not afraid of the man — why should 
she be ? — and she hated to appear weak. 

" Very well." Cecilia nodded her head,, then walked 
slowly and thoughtfully out of the room ; but before 
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she had quite shut the door she addressed her brother 
over her shoulder. 

" I cannot understand what you can possibly have 
to say to Lucy which you do not want me to hear," 
she said, "but I suppose you both know your own 
business best." 

Lord Robert made no answer, but waited till the 
door had closed behind his tall, fair sister, then he 
opened his arms and gazed at Lucy entreatingly. 

u Come to me," he cried hoarsely ; " there is nothing 
to part us now, Lucy, for after the conventional year 
of mourning is over you will marry me, won't you ? 
And we shall only have to wait a year, Lucy, only a 
year ! " 

She shrank back, pale and trembling. 

" No — no," she protested, " I could never marry 
you. I don't love you." 

Her eyes — those wonderful jade green eyes — 
brimmed over with hot tears, her lovely mouth 
quivered. 

" Listen," she went on ; " 1 am engaged to be 
married to Lord Curven. He proposed to me the 
day before yesterday, and I have accepted him. We 
are to be married quite soon." 

She spoke with breathless haste. 

" What ! You are engaged to be married — and to 
Hugh Curven!" A curious grey hue stole over 
Lord Robert's face ; his eyes were inscrutable in their 
expression. "Come — come," he went on after a 
second's pause. u You are not going to stick to this 
engagement and to your milk-and-water lover — now 
that I am free, and able to marry you. For Hugh is 
not worth your love, Lucy. He doesn't understand 
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the very meaning of the word passion. Whilst as for 
myself — oh ! what is there in all the world I wouldn't 
do for you — what price is there I would shrink from 
paying ? " 

Lucy raised her eyes plaintively to Lord Robert. 
€t Don't say anything to me," she pleaded. " It 
is so painful both for you and for me ; for don't you 
know — don't you understand — that I have never 
cared for you and never could ? All the love I have 
to give belongs to Hugh, so won't you leave me in 
peace ? " 

She clasped her hands tightly together ; her attitude 
was one of appeal. 

"But why should you love him?" Lord Robert 
protested. "Don't waste yourself on such a dull 
clog, for I swear to you, yes, by all that is holy, 
that Hugh is not worth your love. All he can give 
you is cold and placid affection. The boy hasn't got 
it in him to give more. He is one of those slow, 
apathetic youths to whom women hardly appeal, and 
he will be a cold and indifferent husband before you 
have been married a year. Whilst, if you marry me, 
Lucy, you will at all events have a lover who would 
worship the very ground that your feet trod on. I 
may be older than Hugh Curven, but what does 
that matter ? — for I am younger, far younger in spirit 
and in heart. He was born a prig and a pedant, but 
I — I have all the tastes of the epicurean — just as you 
have yourself. And as far as money goes, I can 
give you all that you could possibly want in the 
way of comfort and luxury — just as much as Hugh 
Curven can. Jewels, laces, furs — it would be my 
pleasure to deck you with everything that is beautiful 
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and costly, and we would visit every gay and shining 
city of the world." 

He was speaking very quickly, in sharp, broken 
sentences, his eyes never moving from Lucy's pale 
face, and she listened to him because she could not 
help herself, magnetized against her will, impressed 
by his tremendous force. 

"We might have a yacht," he continued, "to skim 
us over the seas, and one day — just for the experience 
of it — we would make a pilgrimage across the desert, 
and revel, you and I, in the wonderful silence of 
the sands. The East, too — we would wander deep 
into the East, and rejoice in colour and the hot, close 

scent of spice. But now " he flung up his hands, 

checking himself in a full tide of eloquence. " What's 
going to happen now ? " he asked, and for the first 
time a note of despair crept into his voice, dulling the 
passion. 

"We are going to say good-bye." Lucy spoke 
with decision. " You had better make up your mind 
to forget me," she added, and yet, in spite of herself, 
her senses were a little stirred by what he had just 
said. For if she had cared for Lord Robert what a 
wonderful life they could have spent together, roaming 
over the world, free and unfettered ! And she knew— 
she couldn't help knowing — that she would have been 
adored to extremity. 

"Oh, we are to say good-bye, are we?" He 
advanced so close to her as he spoke, that his breath 
blew hot on her cheek. "This is to be a chapter 
closed — ended ? What sort of stuff do you think I 
am made of? Have you ever read about men like 
myself, men driven off their heads, rendered desperate 
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by the beauty of the women they love ? Oh, Lucy — 
with your pale skin and green eyes, and slim white 
body — don't you understand how you madden me ? 
I fell in love with you, I verily believe, the very first 
hour I saw you, but I fought hard not to let you 
know — not to let you suspect anything. But that 
night at The Towers when you stood at the top of 
the staircase, looking for all the world like mystical 
Undine, I couldn't help giving you a hint of the 
truth. For I was so afraid, so desperately afraid, that 
some one would snatch you from me before I had the 
right to claim you — before Marietta died. And now 
— now that you know how much I care— you will 
break with the cold-blooded prig you say you are 
going to marry, and you will turn to me instead? 
You had better, Lucy, for your own sake as well as 
mine, for I tell you I am half off my head — I'm mad 
for love of you. Besides, I would rather kill you 
than see you married to another man — God's truth, I 
would." 

He said the last words musingly. Lucy shivered 
all down her spine, and looked at him with blank 
terror. 

"You wouldn't murder me?" she gasped. "Oh, 
God, what have I done — what have I done, that a 
man like yourself should ever have been allowed to 
enter my life ? " She wrung her weak, helpless hands. 
She was sick with terror. 

"Why did you ever leave Chadock-on-Sea ? " he 
asked. " You came up to London to see what you 
could do with yourself and your beauty. You tripped 
away to market, and this is what you have done — 
this." He tapped himself lightly upon the breast 
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His face had become appalling. " You have aroused 
a hell here, Lucy, for you have kindled a flame 
that you can't put out" He paused and frowned 
darkly. 

"You must forget me," she whispered in awed 
tones. "Men can always forget." 

" Yes, when the woman's dead," he answered, " or 
the man. For there's only one thing in the world 

that can kill the desire, and that's " He halted in 

his speech, then laughed low to himself. " Oh, what 
a wonderful thing is death," he mused. " Death that 
can put out raging fires in one instant — cool the 
maddest thirst — for I don't think," he continued, 
" that I should want to kiss you if you were dead, 
Lucy, you would be so still — so pinched — so white." 

He moved abruptly away, and walked slowly and 
heavily towards the door, then glanced at Lucy over 
his shoulder, his ordinary manner slowly returning to 
him, the darkness lifting from his face. 

"Well, we've talked enough nonsense for one 
evening," he observed quietly, "and I expect I've 
frightened and upset you, Lucy. But you must 
remember that your news was calculated to hurt 
and distress me extremely. You must at least give 
me the credit of loving you very deeply." 

Lucy shook her head. 

" I don't give you credit for loving me at all," she 
said, " for love is a holy and self-sacrificing emotion ; 
love is a beautiful and a sacred thing— quite different 
from the passion you proffer." 

She drew herself erect, and eyed him reproachfully. 

" Love would be a poor thing by itself, Lucy," he 
returned quietly. "It needs to be touched with 
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passion to make it worth having. And I warn you of 
another thing — I am a desperate man to-night, a man 
hardly responsible for his actions. For the last few 
months I have been enduring the most fearful strain 
a man can endure. I have been waiting for the news 
of one woman's death to confess my love to another. 
And now that I am free to offer myself and all that 
I have in the world — to woo you honourably — you 
look at me with your big green eyes and say that you 
are going to marry — Hugh Curven." 

He clenched his hands, the veins swelled on his 
forehead. 

" Don't try me too far," he went on huskily, " for I 
have it in my mind to revenge myself upon you, 
Lucy. You should have left The Towers when 
you saw how things were going with me if you had 
not intended to marry me one day. Didn't you 
realize — didn't you know — that each time I saw you 
my love grew stronger — my case more desperate ? 
And I remember another thing too : I come of a race 
of men and women who have never allowed them- 
selves to be baulked in any of their undertakings. 
Read the chronicles of the Chilvers family, and that 
will help you to realize that we are not a family to 
be trifled with, for we are men whom love maddens, 
Lucy — maddens — and we stick at nothing." 

He paused a moment, staring hard at her. She 
was too frightened to stir, all she could do was to 
stand still and listen. 

" A king's light o' love — that was my great-great- 
grandmother, and her bastard started our line, and we 
are not like other men, for we have royal blood in 
our veins, and what we want — we take." 
x 3 
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She shook her head, her courage returning. 

" Don't talk so wildly. 1 ' She addressed him in cool, 
calm tones. " You are not going to frighten me into 
marrying you," she went on, " and as to harming or 
injuring me in any way, you are powerless to do that. 
You can say nothing against me, and you know that 
as well as I do." 

She moved towards the door as she spoke. 

" I can damn you," he muttered sullenly. " Listen 
to me, Lucy ; if you make life valueless to me — I will 
make it equally valueless to you. If I have to suffer 
— you shall suffer, for I will prevent your marriage 
with Hugh Curven if it costs me my life." 

She glanced at him defiantly over her shoulder. 

" You can never part me from Hugh," she said, and 
walked quietly out of the room. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE RED STAIN 

"Thanks — that will do. I am obliged to you 
both for witnessing my will." 

Lord Robert spoke in quiet, unemotional tones, nor 
did he appear to notice the look of intense surprise 
which came over the faces of the valet and house- 
keeper as he said the words — the two servants whom 
he had summoned to his study about ten minutes 
earlier to affix their signatures to a long sheet of 
foolscap paper covered with writing. 

He had thrown a piece of blotting-paper over the 
document before he asked the witnesses to sign their 
names at the bottom of the page, and both the 
servants remembered his action now, and commented 
upon it in their own minds. 

" Then you're not needing anything more to-night, 
your lordship ? " The housekeeper was the speaker, 
and she addressed her master with the deference of 
manner which is only to be found in the well-trained 
servant — the servant who has spent most of his or her 
life in the service of great houses. But Mrs. Jordan 
could not control her face as well as she managed her 
voice, and her eyes gleamed sharply and curiously as 
she turned them on Lord Robert. 

i95 
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For what could he be about, she asked herself 
wonderingly, to be writing a will at twelve o'clock at 
night, and desiring to have it duly witnessed ? Had 
Mrs. Cavan's death suddenly brought home to her 
nephew the consciousness of the shortness of human 
life, and did he desire to put his house in order ? 

But it was not Mrs. Jordan's place to ask questions, 
any more than it was Roger's place, but they would 
talk about this strange whim of their masters after- 
wards. For Mrs. Jordan intended to ask the valet 
his opinion on the subject directly she got him out 
into the passage; he was staring uneasily at his 
master too, with puzzled, perplexed eyes. 

"No, I require nothing more. Good-night, Mrs. 
Jordan — good-night, Rogers." 

Lord Robert spoke in curt, rather decided tones. 
It was obvious that, having obtained what he 
wanted from his servants, he now wished to be rid of 
their company, and as quickly as possible. 

Mrs. Jordan, appreciating this fact, rustled stiffly to 
the door, her skirts spreading out in billows of black 
silk, but Rogers hesitated for a second. 

" Then you won't be requiring me any more to-night, 
your lordship ? " he asked deferentially. 

Lord Robert shook his head. 

" No," he muttered. " I wish to be left alone." 

The young man sidled uneasily to the door. In his 
quiet way he was fond of his master ; he admired the 
other's handsome florid face, his splendid manners, his 
lavish extravagance, and Rogers felt a vague and 
uneasy conviction that things were all wrong with 
Lord Robert to-night — that the latter was not quite 
himself. Still he could do nothing — he could say 
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nothing — his destiny in life was to obey — obey without 
question. 

Lord Robert drew a long breath when the door 
closed behind the valet and housekeeper, then he put 
a hand up wearily to his forehead, and pushed back a 
lock of hair. 

He had flushed a deep red, but for all the heat of a 
summer evening, his hands and feet were cold, and 
his eyes were the eyes of a man on the verge of a 
mental breakdown. 

"That's done." He muttered the words in low, 
unsteady tones, then pushed away the piece of 
blotting-paper which lay across his roughly-executed 
will and read through the document with careful atten- 
tion — read through it twice. 

"I think that settles matters," he mused. "But 
what an infamous beast I have become ! Yet it is all 
Lucy's fault, she is to blame for everything — Lucy 
with her green eyes and her gleaming hair." 

He folded up the will and put it into a long 
envelope which lay on the table, then he slipped the 
envelope into one of the writing-table drawers, and 
brooded silently for a few moments, his eyes fixed on 
vacancy. 

It was very silent in the room — very quiet. All 
the household had apparently retired to their beds, 
and the solemn peace of midnight settled over Elm 
Court. 

After a while he began to stride impatiently up and 
down the study, his mouth twitched under the droop 
of the fair moustache, and his movements became 
jerky and spasmodic. 

" She tortures me ! " He muttered the words aloud. 
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"She doesn't know what pity is — that little cold 
creature — yet how she could love ! Lucy Gort could 
love passionately if she chose." He raised one of his 
large white hands to his lips and nibbled at a finger 
tip. " I can't stand things any longer," he groaned. 
" She's driven me mad, she's made me see everything 
through a haze of fire." 

He extended his arms ; all the colour had faded 
from his cheeks. They had grown an ashy, unhealthy 
grey — his face shone evil and pale. 

He looked as other men have looked before — wild- 
eyed and desperate slaves of passion. Sextus might 
have had the same guilty expression on his face when 
he stole to the couch of the innocent Lucretia — the 
look that women have most to fear and dread. 

He moistened his dry lips with his tongue, put his 
hand in his pocket and fingered something that lay 
there ; then, walking very softly, he left the room, and 
a moment later was making his slow and stealthy way 
up the stairs. 

Lucy lay awake in her big four-poster bed. She 
had been asleep for some time, till the nibbling of a 
mouse behind the wainscoting had aroused her from a 
vague, uneasy dream. It was a dream in which she 
fancied that she was wandering on a wide and desolate 
moor and had lost her way, owing to the mist. 

Now that she was awake she knew it would be 
difficult to fall asleep again. Besides, she had no 
great wish to slumber. She wanted to think over all 
the events which the last few hours had brought in 
their train, particularly of what had passed between 
herself and Cecilia, for she had found her friend 
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waiting for her in her bedroom when she came 
up-stairs after her interview with Lord Robert, and 
Cecilia had questioned her eagerly as to all that had 
passed in the study, but her face grew cold and stern 
as she listened to Lucy's story, and her eyes were 
severe and merciless in their expression. 

" So you have known for a long time that Robert 
cared for you," she said at last ; " and you have stayed 
on at The Towers to serve your own ends instead of 
returning to Chadock-on-Sea as you ought to have 
done. For if you had left us at once, Robert would 
have got over the guilty affection he felt for you — 
conquered it. But, as it was, your presence in the 
house kept his evil passion alive, and you were 
deliberately tempting a human soul to destruction ; 
and I don't doubt," Cecilia added, lifting her hand 
impressively, " that if Lord Curven had never come 
forward, you would in time have married my poor 
brother — now that Marietta is dead. For you are 
fond of luxury and comfort — governed by the desire 
of the eyes." 

Lucy had shaken her head and violently repudiated 
this suggestion, but nothing would move Cecilia from 
the position she had taken up, and she finally marched 
out of the room, without giving Lucy even the cus- 
tomary good-night kiss, her cheeks flaming, her head 
held high. 

Lucy shed a few tears, for she hated to think she had 
fallen in Cecilia's estimation, then she told herself it 
was no good grieving over what had happened. Of 
course it was only natural to expect that Cecilia 
would take her brother's part — the wicked brother 
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who had dared to say such cruel and unkind things to 
Lucy, and had threatened to come between her and 
her lover. 

Oh, it was better — much better — to dream of the 
glad days stretching ahead, and to wonder if the Earl 
and Countess of Ainley would be good to their future 
daughter-in-law. 

For herself — she felt quite sure that she would love 
Hugh's parents dearly. The tall, portly countess, 
and that kind, old-fashioned man, the Earl of Ainley, 
who was so like a rosy apple-cheeked farmer, according 
to his portrait 

Lucy had no thought for the glories of the house 
to which she so soon would be going, or the splendid 
state with which she would be surrounded — she, the 
future crown princess. Her dreams were far more 
gentle and simple : she only wanted Hugh's people to 
love her, to think much of her and treat her like a 
daughter. Also she made all sorts of vows and resolu- 
tions to herself, as to how she would always help and 
be good to people, just because Fate had been so kind 
and good to her. 

Her sisters too, she must help her sisters on, and 
everybody she had known in the past must share in 
her change of fortune. The little dressmaker who 
had made her frocks at Chadock-on-Sea must make 
some things for her now, even if Lucy never wore 
them. " I want to help people, I want to do all I can 
to make people happy," she sighed, " because I'm so 
tremendously happy myself." 

She stirred and sat up in bed, then a sudden impulse 
made her fall on her knees and pray. She looked 
so young and fragile as she knelt in prayer, her 
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two plaits of glimmering, shining hair falling over 
her white cambric nightdress — the nightgown so 
elaborate with lace, tiny tucks and long streamers of 
ribbon. 

Lucy said her prayers to God, with the gracious 
moonlight shining full on her face and bathing the 
room in a soft, mystical glow. For she always slept 
with her windows wide open and the blind and 
curtains drawn back. 

Her prayer was very sweet, girlish and tender ; she 
just thanked God in simple phrases for the happiness 
that had come to her, and she looked like a child — a 
pretty, dreamy child. 

Suddenly, whilst she was still on her knees, Lucy 
started, for her quick ear had detected the sound of 
stealthy footsteps coming down the passage, and 
instinct warned her that there was danger ahead. 

She sprang out of bed and ran with bare feet across 
the thickly carpeted floor, ran hastily to the door, and 
she was just in time to lock and bolt it before she 
heard a gentle fumbling at the handle, and then the 
low snarl which some beast might have given — some 
beast baulked of its warm, soft prey. 

She was so terrified for a second that she hardly 
knew what to do, and her heart beat so loudly that it 
seemed as if it must burst She was conscious of 
beads of perspiration breaking out over her forehead 
and hands, and of a long, cold shiver running down 
her back. Involuntarily her fingers tightened on the 
key — the key she had turned only just in time — and 
she blessed Heaven for bars and bolts. 

" Lucy ? " Lord Robert spoke in low tones, hardly 
above a whisper; he was so afraid of waking the 
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sleeping household. " Lucy, come downstairs and talk 
to me for a few moments." 

" Good Heavens ! " she whispered back. " Do you 
know what you are saying? Are you out of your 
senses ? " 

He made no answer for a second ; she could only 
hear his loud breathing and the spasmodic beating of 
his heart, and her body grew damp and wet with the 
sweat born of terror. 

" I only want to say something to you — to ask you 
to give me your promise," he went on in a low whis- 
per, " your solemn oath to break with Hugh Curven 
and marry me. For I'll ruin you if you don't, Lucy, 
by the God who made me — I'll ruin your good 
name." 

Lucy ground her little white teeth. 

" You are telling lies," she answered, forgetting to 
speak under her breath. " You cannot hurt me, Lord 
Robert, you are powerless to injure me in any way. 
If you attempt to say a word against me you shall be 
punished for your lying slanders. Hugh will see to 
that." 

" Hugh ! " He laughed mockingly. <c Do you 
think he would want to have anything to do with a 
girl about whom there has been the least breath of 
scandal ? Why, even if he knew you to be as innocent 
and pure as an angel, Hugh Curven would break with 
you at once, Lucy, if he thought people were talking 
evil about you and me. Fqr this fine lover of yours 
is only a poor cold-blooded prig — he isn't a man." 

" It's not the truth ! " Lucy spoke with decision, 
but she shivered. Was it possible, if Lord Robert 
made false statements about her, that Hugh would 
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believe him ? Or if he didn't credit the lie, would he 
object to marry a girl about whom such tales had 
been told ? 

" Lucy I " he called to her again through the key- 
hole. " Be wise, child, whilst there is time. Give up 
Curven and take me in his stead, and I swear I'll 
make you happy. For I can make you love me 
even though you fancy you hate me now." His 
voice was rich with emotion. 

u I would rather be dead than your wife. Do you 
hear me — dead ! " 

Lucy put her lips to the keyhole as she said the 
words, then started back, for his were on the other 
side — the lips of the man she loathed and feared — and 
for the flash of a second their breaths mixed and 
swam. 

He gave a long sigh, the sigh with which a man 
might yield up the ghost, then he rose to his 
feet 

Lucy hoped and trusted that this meant he was 
going away, going to his own room, for it was all she 
could do to forbear shrieking out and arousing the 
house. She was struggling with an hysterical lump in 
her throat and repressing a wild desire to scream — 
struggling bravely because of the scandal that would 
result if she raised the alarm and Lord Robert was 
found outside her bedroom door. The whole house- 
hold would be busy with her name next morning if 
this happened ; they would gather together in the 
servants' hall and tear her reputation to rags. 

" Lucy ! " He spoke in quiet and subdued tones. 
" Cold little Lucy— good-night." 

There was a note in his tone which she could not 
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understand, a note that perplexed her — baffled her. 
She began to shake from head to foot 

She clasped her hands together in a very agony of 
impotent helplessness, then bent to the keyhole 
again. 

" For pity's sake, for the sake of your mother, for 
the sake of all pure women — go!" she implored. 
" What will people think if any one hears you talking 
to me at this hour ?" 

" I don't care ! " His voice was loud and fierce. " I 
want your promise to marry me, or I'll make you a 
by-word from Sheba to Dan — I'll curse and spoil your 
life." 

" You can't," she gasped ; " but even if you could, I 
should still be true to Hugh and myself." 

She spoke with such decision that he knew her 
reply was final. 

A moment's pause prevailed — a long, dreadful 
pause, then Lucy heard him give a choking gurgle. 

The low, sobbing gasp was followed by a curious 
rattling sound and one or two deep heavy sighs. 
Lucy listened, but she could not stir hand or foot, 
she was powerless to move or scream. 

She felt as if she were paralyzed, then she had a 
curious sensation that ice-cold water was being 
poured over her head and down her back. She could 
not repress long shivers — a black mist seemed to float 
in front of her eyes. The roaring of great winds filled 
her ears — the surging thunder of the sea. 

She struggled against deadly faintness for a few 
moments, dimly conscious of the low, hard breathing 
to be heard on the other side of the door, and finally 
sank down in a limp heap on the floor. 
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She lay in a dead faint for some long time, but at 
last glimmerings of consciousness returned, and she 
struggled back to life with a sob. 

She could not remember what had happened first of 
all, and was surprised to find herself lying on the 
floor up against the bedroom door. How had she got 
there, she wondered, and why wasn't she in bed ? 

Then she recollected with a shudder all that had 
occurred, and it seemed to her half-frenzied imagina- 
tion as if she could still hear dreadful choking gurgles 
— deep-drawn heavy sighs — and she wondered if he 
were still there, still lying outside her door. She 
dared not look ; all she could do was to be thankful, 
at any rate, that the dawn had come. For grey lights 
began to streak into the sky, and before long the sun 
would rise. Also there was a freshness in the breeze 
that blew in through the window, a fine and delicate 
freshness. 

Suddenly Lucy gave a wild cry, for glancing down 
at the floor, she noticed something that filled her with 
sick horror. A little sluggish stream had flowed in 
underneath the door, to make damp red stains on the 
carpet. 

She put up her hand to her mouth, for she felt she 
was turning sick, and her lovely little face contorted 
horribly, her eyes grew wild and staring. For one 
second Lucy's reason was in danger — her sanity. 
But the next moment she had conquered her loathing, 
her fear, for she told herself she must open the door 
and know the worst. 

She turned the key and shot back the bolt ; then, 
setting her teeth firm, she opened the door half-an- 
inch and stared out. 
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He lay there on his back, dead and cold, his face 
turned up, his eyes horribly open — glassy, mocking 
eyes — and there was a red slash right across his throat, 
a raw, gaping wound, and his right hand still clenched 
itself round a pocket knife, and Lucy knew that she 
had driven him to the fatal act of self-destruction. 

Yes, it was Lucy Gort whom men and women would 
hold accountable for Lord Robert Chilvers's suicide- 
Lucy, so innocent, so helpless, so pure — unless she 
could drag his body away in her young arms — drag 
that dreadful piece of evidence from her chamber 
door, and wash out the damning stain. 

She could not do it She knew this even as she 
gazed down on him, cursing her feeble strength as she, 
reflected that a dead body is a heavy thing to lift, 
also that blood can never be washed out. 

She wrung her hands, as tragic a figure as any in 
the wide world, a helpless victim of destiny, as cursed 
in her life and fortunes as any heroine of classic drama, 
pale as cold Antigone, desperate as sad Electra. 
Then her shrieks rang through the house — the wild 
shrieks of a woman who looks upon death. 

They crowded out of their bedrooms, the sleepy, 
scared servants, and rushed up and down stairs, and 
into the passage, wondering what could possibly have 
happened — what horror was in their midst. 

Cecilia came too — a white, flying figure, with her 
long golden hair streaming down her back, and a 
look of strained horror on her pale, handsome face — 
to join the crowd that gathered round Lucy and the 
dead man, and it seemed as if a very babel of sound 
arose — a wild tumult of tongues. 

Everybody spoke at once. They called on each 
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other to fetch a doctor — many doctors ; also the local 
police must be summoned, so Mrs. Jordan declared, 
shorn of much of her dignity now that she had aban- 
doned her rustling black silk skirts for a mauve 
flannel wrapper — and questions were showered on 
Lucy, questions which the shuddering girl refused to 
answer. 

For how was she to explain to this strange crowd 
of witnesses all that had really happened ? Her pale 
cheeks began to glow and burn at the very thought. 
Could Lucy, who was soon to be a bride, make public 
avowal of the shameful fact that Lord Robert had 
dared to come to her bedroom door like a thief in the 
night ? 

She shrank from such a confession, all the maidenly 
instincts of her nature aroused, all her virgin pride. 
And so she stood, tongue-tied and pale — overcome 
with indescribable confusion. 

They pointed at her with their hands, she was sure 
of this, she was quite sure; and they gazed at her 
with sharp inquisitive eyes, eyes that were as pitiless 
as the grey dawn itself. 

But it was Cecilia who was the first to accuse her, 
Cecilia who stepped forward and faced Lucy, looking 
as stern and relentless as any winged justice. 

" This is your work," she said quietly, but very dis- 
tinctly, and her words fell like flail blows on Lucy's 
heart 

" Robert has killed himself — poor unhappy Robert 
— because of you, Lucy. His blood is on your head," 
she continued. "Yes, whatever the world's judgment 
may be on this night's work — his blood is on your 
head." 
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Lucy uttered a hoarse, inarticulate cry and threw 
up her hands protestingly, realizing as she did so that 
she had never understood the real character of her 
former friend who was now her accuser. 

For Cecilia, who had come from her convent school 
apparently so meek and timid, was possessed, it 
seemed, of extraordinary strength of character, and 
she was revealing herself in her true light at last She 
was virtue itself, and she hated the sinner with the 
fine hate of the saint, and she would develop into a 
cold and austere character. Of her type abbesses had 
been made in the past — severe and godly women who 
ruled their nuns with a rod of iron, and had no words 
of pity for the offenders. 

" I am not to blame — as God is my judge, I am not 
to blame." Lucy raised the protesting cry, but no 
one believed her of all those who heard — least of all 
Cecilia. 

For what was the good of Lucy Gort raising trem- 
bling, imploring hands to heaven when the morning 
sunshine, flashing in through the narrow window which 
lit up the passage, revealed with horrible clearness the 
dead form stretched at her bare feet ? 

She might protest to the end of her days and cry 
passionately on the Almighty to witness her words, 
but who would listen — who would believe anything 
but ill of her ? 

Lord Robert had indeed taken a fine and subtle 
revenge on the girl who had thwarted him. His lips 
might well wear a mocking smile, for he had done 
what he had told Lucy he was going to do — he had 
blackened her good name, he had traduced her for 
ever to her world. 
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^ She recognized this. She understood it dimly when 
Cecilia accused her of being the cause of Lord Robert's 
death. Yet Cecilia, she had fancied, would have been 
the first to rush to her side and try to comfort her 
for all the agony and fear she had undergone during 
the last few hours. 

The servants, recovering from their first terror, 
suggested raising their master from the floor, for Lord 
Robert's condition had been recognized by now to be 
beyond all earthly help. The red wound in his throat 
would never close — it would gape open as he faced 
God's judgment bar. 

Cecilia shook her head and declared that her 
brother's body must not be touched, lest the law 
should object. 

He had died by his own hand and had thus come 
within the jurisdiction of the law, the grip of the law. 
So she said in low tones, then went on to add that the 
police would decide, when they arrived, what was to 
be done ; also that she feared a coroner's inquest 
would be necessary, so that all the circumstances 
which had led up to the tragedy might be inquired 
into. 

She glanced at Lucy as she said the last words, and 
Lucy suddenly understood all that was before her — 
then, for the second time within a few hours, she 
fainted — fell in a heap. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DECISION OF HUGH 

" WHAT will Hugh say ? " So Lucy asked herself 
as she sat crouched up in a big arm-chair in her 
bedroom at Elm Court, pale and haggard, the ghost 
of her former self. 

The room was all in shadow, for the blinds had been 
pulled down by officious housemaids, who had stared 
hard at Lucy as they tidied up the big bedroom and 
made the bed, but she had grown absolutely indiffer- 
ent to the gaze of men and women. This, since she 
had been through the ordeal of an interview in the 
study with the police inspector hastily summoned to 
Elm Court, a big, bearded man who asked Lucy 
question upon question as to what had passed between 
her and Lord Robert on the preceding night. 

He had finally cross-examined her into speaking 
the truth. For suave and respectful as the man had 
been in manner, still he represented the law to Lucy 
— the law of the land — and so she felt bound to 
reply to all the questions which he chose to ask, and 
her answers had been jotted down carefully in a little 
black note-book, bound round by an elastic band. 

The inspector had even exacted that last shudder- 
ing whisper in which Lucy confessed that the dead 
man had begged her to unlock her door at midnight 

210 
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and come out and speak to him in the dark, deserted 
passage, also her indignant refusal; then he let her 
go, just as Lucy felt she could bear no more. 

" Your further evidence will be wanted later on, I 
am afraid, Miss Gort," he said quietly, "before the 
coroner. I can see this is all very painful for you, 
but one has to get at the truth." 

His words were sympathetic but his eyes were keen 
and sharp, and Lucy felt convinced that he regarded 
her as an unscrupulous adventuress who had been 
quite ready to encourage the unhallowed attentions of 
Lord Robert Chilvers, with the intention of marrying 
him when his wife died, till the advent of a younger 
and more eligible suitor, in the person of Hugh Curven, 
had induced her to draw back and repulse Lord 
Robert — who, maddened by her sudden decision to 
marry another man, had committed suicide in a (it of 
jealous rage. 

It was evident that such was the theory the 
inspector had formed of the position, and Lucy, with 
all her senses unnaturally alert, was quick to realize 
this ; but would other people think the same ? — so 
she asked herself fearfully. Above all, what would 
Hugh think — Hugh, and his father and mother ? 

She had wired to Lord Curven at ten o'clock that 
morning — a frantically-worded telegram — entreating 
him to come down to Elm Court, but it was getting 
on for six in the afternoon, and he still delayed his 
coming. 

Some lunch had been brought her on a tray a good 
four hours ago, for she had refused to go down-stairs 
to the dining-room ; but she had touched nothing, 
thinking that food would choke her. 
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She was aware that Lord Robert's body had been 
carried away from her door and placed in the 
darkened dining-hall to await the coroner's inquest ; 
but, still, death was in the air— death — and the very 
thought of food was an offence. 

There was only one thing she wanted in all the 
world, and that was for Hugh to come quickly, so 
that she might know the best or the worst — if he 
would stand by her, or if he would forsake her. 

He came at last, just when the wide shadows were 
drifting over the long avenue of elms leading up to 
Elm Court, and the soft haze of evening was veiling 
the sleeping fields. 

He drove up in a station fly — a closed fly — leaning 
well back in the carriage as though to avoid being 
recognized by any one. His lips were set and pale 
and he looked years older, and every now and then 
the muscles of his face contorted and he clenched and 
unclenched his hands. 

He was painfully distressed in mind — furious with 
Lucy, furious with Lord Robert, furious with himself. 

His self-reproach was bitter, and he wondered over 
and over again, during the drive from the station, why 
he had allowed his absurd fancy for Lucy Gort to 
conquer and subdue him. Why had he asked Lucy 
to be his wife, the girl whose name was being bandied 
about London at this present moment, and her 
reputation torn to shreds? 

For the news of Lord Robert Chilvers' suicide had 
got abroad, and the evening papers were full of lurid 
details. There was an imaginary sketch in one of 
Lucy in her dressing-gown, standing over the dead 
man's body, and the sight of the rough drawing made 
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Lord Curven feel absolutely sick. He had torn the 
paper to pieces with his fingers, but he could not 
forget — he could not forget ! Every line of the rough 
sketch was engraven on his memory, stamped deep on 
his soul. 

He thought of Lucy's eyes f her wonderful green 
eyes, but they were not the eyes of the ordinary girl, 
and he ought to have regarded them as danger 
signals ; and her face — that indescribably beautiful 
little face, well, it was not the face of an inghtue. 
Yet it was an inginue he ought to have decided to 
marry. A sweet little innocent girl who would never 
have kissed him as Lucy had kissed him, to the 
intoxication of his senses and the overthrow of his 
soul. 

Lucy was too lovely — too fascinating — that was the 
trouble, and she was one of those women whom a man 
ought to think twice about marrying, just because of 
the curious attraction they possess: Dangerous fires 
round which the moths flutter, fatal candles, innocent 
weapons of destruction. Women who, though they 
may be as pure as snow and as cold as ice, attract men 
to them, often against their will — just as Lucy had 
attracted Lord Robert ; for that she was innocent of 
wrongdoing Hugh felt certain, only what did her 
actual purity matter when she had not escaped 
calumny ? 

He was thankful that as yet no one knew of his 
engagement except Lucy's mother and sisters and 
his own people, and possibly Cecilia. For he had yet 
to learn how skilfully the police superintendent had 
twisted the fact of her engagement out of Lucy, and 
would make it public property. 
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He had thought it best to come to Elm Court in 
answer to Lucy's wire, though he had not yet made 
up his mind how to treat the situation. But he felt 
convinced that he owed it to his family — to his long 
line of ancestors — to inform Lucy that he feared 
their engagement must come to an end, seeing that, 
as long as she lived, scandal might attach itself to her 
name, and the Ainleys had made it their boast through 
long generations that their women were all pure and 
beyond reproach. Besides, they were already whisper- 
ing in London — the smart society folk — how greatly 
Lord Robert had admired Lucy in the past, though 
Miss Gort had been careful not to appear to encourage 
his attentions ; but this had only been put down as a 
proof of Lucy's slyness, for surely an upright and 
honourable young woman would have thrown up her 
position in the Chilvers' household directly she 
discovered the dangerous trend of Lord Robert's 
affections ; at least that was society's verdict already 
upon Lucy Gort. 

Hugh never doubted Lucy's innocence, however, but 
it was the slur on her good name that he regretted, and 
the way she was being talked about and discussed. 
The publicity of the whole affair drove him frantic. 

Lucy heard the fly coming up the drive and so 
looked out of the window. She guessed at once- 
some strange instinct told her — that Hugh was in the 
shabby ramshackle carriage, and her heart began to 
beat wildly, for in a few moments she would know her 
fate. 

If Hugh loved her — if he still wanted to marry her 
— she was ready, for her part, to hold her head up and 
live down possible scandal, and she felt that in time 
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she would be able to convince society of the truth of 
her story— of her absolute innocence. Besides, as the 
future Countess of Ainley, she would command more 
consideration than would be meted out to Lucy Gort. 
But if Hugh failed her — if Hugh failed her? 

A low groan parted her lips, and she clutched at 
the loose folds of her bodice with hot, straining fingers. 
Then she told herself that she had nothing to fear. 
Hugh was her betrothed husband, and he would 
stand by her — of course he would. He was bound to 
do so by all the laws of chivalry — by all the laws of 
love. 

A servant came up to announce that Lord Curven 
had arrived and requested to see Miss Gort immedi- 
ately; also that by Lady Cecilia's instructions his 
lordship had been shown into a small morning-room 
and asked to sit down and wait. 

The maid stared boldly as she delivered her 
message, for cruel tales were being freely circulated 
about Lucy in the servants' hall. 

"Tell Lord Curven I will be down directly," 
muttered Lucy ; then, as soon as the maid had de- 
parted, she turned to the dressing-table and stared 
at herself in the looking-glass. 

She was frightened by what the mirror reflected, 
scared by her deathly pallor, and the black circles 
under her eyes. Her very lips looked pinched and 
tortured. They had lost their vivid colouring. All 
her beauty had deserted her. 

She was afraid of Hugh seeing her like this. Her 
vanity kindled, the femininity, scared out of her by 
the events of the last few hours, revived, and she 
lamented over her white cheeks, her dull eyes. 
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She turned feverishly towards the tray on which 
her lunch stood, and began to choke down some 
chicken, and drink a little claret. She had been a 
fool not to eat anything before, she reflected. What 
had been the good of sitting huddled up in a chair, 
brooding the dreadful hours away ? 

She moved back to the glass again and arranged 
her hair, which had become dishevelled in front and 
hung limply over her forehead, but her fingers shook 
and trembled and she could hardly get on with the 
task. 

She moved slowly towards the door, afraid to keep 
Hugh waiting, yet hating that he should see her at 
such disadvantage as far as her looks went. 

Yet she told herself that surely her lover would be 
too eager tp comfort her and console her to observe 
her pallid cheeks, her heavy eyes. 

But she was painfully nervous as she stole down 
the wide dark stairs, and her heart was in her mouth 
when she finally opened the door of the little morning- 
room and stepped nervously across the threshold. 

Hugh was standing with his back to the mantel- 
piece. It was very dark, but there was sufficient 
light for Lucy to see his face, and seeing it, she 
understood his mood. 

She shivered, a terrible shiver, and it seemed as if 
her youth died in that long shudder — died, and gave 
up the ghost She made no attempt to greet Hugh, 
but hung back in the shadows of the doorway, leaving 
it to the man to speak first. 

He stared at her irritably for some time, aware in 
a vague, puzzled way that she was no longer beautiful, 
but a pale, scared creature whose face wore a hunted 
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expression — a girl who shivered and shook as if her 
world had been using her hardly — buffeting her with 
violence. 

He was angry with himself for the strange feeling 
of pity which came over him as he gazed at Lucy, for 
he knew that he must not yield to soft emotions. He 
must harden his heart — this for the sake of the honour 
of his house. 

" Lucy," he said abruptly, " you have sent for me 
and I have come. But what good can I do— what 
good can anybody do ? It's in all the papers — it's 
in everybody's mouth, the — the tragedy of Lord 
Robert's death." 

He paused, finding it difficult to chose his 
words. 

"He killed himself outside my door!" Lucy 
breathed the words in low, dry tones. " It was done 
in revenge — just because I did not love him," she 
added wearily. "Because I would not give you up 
and promise to be his wife." 

She clutched at her throat as she spoke, hoping 
desperately that she was not going to break down 
and cry. 

"He was a blackguard — an utter blackguard." 
Hugh spoke with decision, then he added slowly : — 
" But no one will believe that you did not encourage 
him in the past, Lucy, that's the terrible part of the 
whole thing. People will always say that there was 
something between you — that there must have been. 
Don't you realize this for yourself? " 

He fumbled awkwardly with his watch chain, 
ashamed of the part he was compelled to play. 

" You know I didn't love him, Hugh." Lucy said 
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the words very quietly, but they were words of 
challenge. 

<c How can I say?" he asked. "Men don't cut 
their throats for nothing, Lucy. He may have 
fancied that you loved him — you may have flirted 
with him, and he took things seriously whilst you 
didn't — who knows?" 

" Oh, Hugh — Hugh ! " Lucy laughed as she stood 
by the door — a weird, terrible little laugh, a laugh 
in which her heart broke. Then she came boldly into 
the room and walked up to where Lord Curven 
stood by the fireplace, and faced him with fierce 
defiance. 

" Look me in the eyes," she said wildly, " and tell 
me, if you dare, that you don't believe me to be a pure 
girl ? Besides, you know — oh, Hugh, you do know — 
that I never encouraged Lord Robert by look or 
word. I loathed the man ! His love disgusted me 
— his passion revolted me! I hated him from the 
very bottom of my heart ! " 

There was no mistaking that she was speaking the 
truth, only a madman could have doubted her at that 
moment. 

Hugh hung his head. 

"Well, granted you never cared for Lord Robert," 
he muttered ; " in fact rather disliked him than other- 
wise — still, how could you go on living under his roof 
when you must have been aware that he cared for 
you, and that you were getting yourself in a hope- 
lessly false position ? Can you explain this to me, 
Lucy?" 

He had asked her the one impossible question, the 
question to which she could never give anything but 
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an unsatisfactory answer. For this was the weak spot 
in her armour. 

Yes, she had known — she had known all the time 
— that she ought to have fled from Chelsea directly 
she discovered the unhallowed love that Lord Robert 
gave her. Her conscience had urged her to do this, 
and not only her conscience — her common-sense as 
well. But she had been deaf to both voices — she had 
risked her good name for the sake of the young man 
who was now judging her — judging her harshly and 
unmercifully. 

u If I had left The Towers," she whispered, " directly 
I found out that he — he cared for me, that would 
have meant leaving London as well, Hugh, and going 
back to Chadock-on-Sea." 

"Well," he cried impatiently, "wouldn't that have 
been the right — the honourable thing to do — the 
proper thing?" 

" Yes," she answered timidly, " I suppose it would ; 
but if I had left London and gone back to Chadock, 
that would have meant never seeing you again, per- 
haps, and, remember, you had not told me that you 
loved me. I — I might have lost you." 

Her voice sank lower and lower till he could hardly 
hear what she was saying, and her eyes streamed with 
tears, big warm drops. 

" I stayed on in London," she sobbed, " at the 
loss of my own self-respect, because I loved you so 
dearly ; indeed, I am telling you the truth, Hugh. Say 
you believe me." 

He spread out his hands. 

" It would have been better if you had gone back 
to Chadock-on-Sea," he answered gravely. " Better 
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for you, and better for me, Lucy, for what are we to 
do now ? What about our engagement ? Are we to 
let it stand ? I have my family to consider, remember 
— and my good name." 

" Yes," she sighed. " Yes ! " Then she swayed to 
a chair and sat down. "I thought you loved me." 
She spoke very slowly, very quietly. " But I suppose 
I made a mistake, for if you really loved me, Hugh, 
really cared " 

She did not finish her sentence, only clutched 
convulsively at the arm of her chair. 

" I do love you," he cried fiercely, irritably. " Ancj 
that is what makes it all so damnably hard for me. I 
do love you, Lucy, only " 

He spread out his hands again — he shook his 
head. 

" If you love me," questioned Lucy, " isn't it all 
right? 

She paused, telling herself eagerly that if Hugh'* 
love in the least resembled hers, all would still 
be well. For would she ever have deserted oi 

i 

turned away from him ? Why, if he had been set iij 
the pillory — the social pillory — to be jeered at by all 
who knew him, scorned and shamed — she would have 
asked nothing better than to stand by his side and 
share her lover's punishment. 

She would have gloried in doing so, and have 
rejoiced in a wild, savage way at being able to prove 
her love, and the fine loyalty of her devotion. 

But Hugh — well, Hugh was different, it appeared 
and he did not understand love as Lucy did, for witl 
the woman love was the all in all of existence, bul 
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with the man it was merely one of many other 
emotions, a pleasing accompaniment of life. 

Hugh hesitated and fidgeted from foot to foot. 
He felt a little ashamed, or else was merely embarrassed 
by the awkwardness of the interview. 

"Lucy, I must really ask you," he murmured, "to 
keep the news of our engagement an absolute secret, 
and will you beg your people to do the same ? Later 
on, of course " — he spoke with intense deliberation, 
choosing his words with care — " things may blow over, 
and it may be possible for us " 

He paused, conscious that he was not playing a 
very heroic part. 

She laughed weakly. 

" Do you understand," she cried, " that you are 
withdrawing your protection from me, Hugh, at the 
very moment when I stand most in need of it ? For 
as your future wife I should be in a very different 
position to that which I occupy now." 

He shook his head firmly, decidedly. 

" I cannot help myself, Lucy," he answered. " I 
have to think of my own people and their feelings. 
Our engagement cannot be announced, till — till society 
is beginning to forget all about this horrible tragedy." 

He moistened his dry lips with his tongue; his 
throat felt burnt up and caked. 

Lucy laughed defiantly. 

" Your prudence does you great credit, Hugh," she 
remarked ; " but I am sorry to have to tell you that 
when that man, the police inspector, came over this 
morning to view Lord Robert's body, he badgered 
and maddened me with questions — cross-examined 
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me as if I had been in the witness-box, and finally 
got out the truth. I had to tell him at last that I was 
engaged to you — he simply forced the words out of 
my mouth/' 

She spoke very rapidly — her pallor was ghastly, 
but her eyes gleamed like glistening emeralds. 

" Are you furious with me ? Are you dreadfully, 
fearfully angry," she went on nervously, "because 
I have let out the truth ? Are you ashamed of being 
engaged to me ? " 

He gazed at her with sombre eyes. Why did she 
ask him such an unnecessary and painful question ? 
At last he cleared his throat with a nervous 
cough. 

" I cannot be very pleased, can I ? " he answered 
guardedly. u Since I feel assured that people will be 
saying everywhere to-morrow, as soon as they hear 
that you are engaged to me — hear it as a fact — that 
Lord Robert killed himself in a fit of jealous rage ? 
For don't you realize, Lucy, that the fact of your 
suddenly getting engaged to another man, gives a 
motive for Lord Robert's suicide? He was driven 
mad with despair at having lost you — just when his 
wife's death had set him free to marry, and of 
course he isn't the first man who has killed himself 
for a woman's sake in a fit of baulked passion." 

He looked hard at Lucy as he said the last words, 
then suddenly started and paled. 

" My God, Lucy," he exclaimed. " You look just 
like that Russian woman, Katrina Kathecsky, now 
you are so pale, that beautiful, baneful creature, for 
whose cruel sake men have fought and died like 
beasts. I never could tell whose face it was yours 
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recalled before. I have often been puzzled by your 
smile, but now I see the likeness to the Kathecsky — 
the fatal likeness." 

" And do you love me the less," she asked defiantly, 
" because I resemble a woman who is certainly allowed 
to be beautiful ? Is it my fault that I have yellow hair 
and green eyes ? " 

"It is your fault that a man's death lies at your 
door," Hugh returned coldly. " You cannot get away 
from that fact. A man has killed himself for love of 
you. Why did you allow things to come to such a 
pass ? You should have hidden yourself from Lord 
Robert from the hour you first suspected that he 
loved you — and you know this just as well as 
I do." 

Lucy crossed her arms over her breast. She flushed 
and her lips curled in frank mutiny. 

" Don't reproach me with Lord Robert's death," she 
remarked slowly, " or blame me for staying on at The 
Towers. I think you might be kinder, Hugh, less 
hard and stern." 

He looked at his watch. The light had grown so 
dim in the room that for a second he could hardly 
make out the time ; then he gave an impatient start. 

" I have to catch a train back to town, Lucy, and 
my fly is waiting for me, so let us try and understand 
the position of affairs." He fidgeted painfully as he 
spoke. 

Lucy sat down on a chair, and rested her little face 
on her hands. 

" What is there to understand ? " she asked wearily, 
" You want to break off our engagement because of 
what has happened. Well, you can do exactly as you 
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please. I shall not attempt to hold you to your bond. 
You are free — free from this hour." 

She spoke in dull tones ; it seemed as if she had 
done with all violent emotion. A sensation of numb- 
ness had come over her whole body, and she wondered 
if the dead felt like this — those who go down into 
darkness. He advanced towards her, for now that 
Lucy had set him free, he felt a sudden tenderness 
come over him. She was so young and fair and 
possessed of such curious loveliness ; could he really 
give her up ? 

"If the position were different, Lucy/' he said 
hesitatingly, "if I weren't the last of my line, I 
would face out this scandal with you. But you see 
how things are with me — you appreciate my difficulty ? 
Besides, we shall not be saying good-bye to each other 
for ever; when things have blown over, if they do 
blow over — we will marry." 

She winced. 

" No," she said, " we part from to-day, Hugh, and 
we part for ever." She began to walk up and down 
the room. "I will tell the police superintendent," 
she muttered, " the next time I see him, which will be 
to-morrow, I suppose, that everything is over between 
us and that I was foolish to let him fancy I was 
engaged to you, for you had merely been — rather 

attentive ; though I thought " She spoke with 

quiet bitterness, wondering if Hugh would be mean 
enough to allow such a statement to pass her lips, or 
if his manliness would come to the front, and he would 
cry out that she must do herself no such wrong. But 
Hugh merely appeared relieved and grateful. 

"I will leave this entirely in your hands," he 
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answered. " Oh, Lucy, isn't it cruelly hard on both of 
us that everything has happened like this, just when 
we were so happy ? " 

She made no answer, for what was the use of 
telling him to his face that he was a poor coward? 
But there was one thing that she would do before 
he left — just one thing ! She swept up to him ; 
she had gained curiously in dignity during the last 
ten minutes, and was no longer the pale, nervous girl 
who had entered the room. She was a woman who 
had gone through such burning moments of suffering 
that nothing else really mattered, a woman who was 
not the least afraid of the future, because of her sure 
knowledge that it could not be worse than the past. 

" Before you step out of my life, Hugh," she said, 
" before our roads divide for ever, say after me these 
few simple words : " she paused, and then pronounced 
in low but clear tones : — " Lucy, I know you are pure. 
I know in my heart that you are innocent of wrong- 
doing, but I must give you up because of the evil 
tongues of my neighbours, because 1 am afraid of the 
judgment of fools — society's verdict" She said the 
words bitterly and the blood rushed to Hugh's face. 
Lucy had stung him at last. For one fleeting second 
he saw himself as he really was, and he was ashamed 
of his own meanness, his utter lack of courage, his 
fear of Mrs. Grundy, his dread of attacking the 
conventions and jumping social hedges. 

He raised a protesting hand. 

" Lucy, 1 know, of course I know, that you are 

straight," he muttered huskily. " But don't you feel 

that the mere fact of such a question having to pass 

between us raises a barrier which it is impossible to 
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break down or get over ? Another type of man might 
love you wildly and care little that scandal was busy 
with your name. It mightn't affect his passion in the 
least But I — I am made differently. I couldn't 
bear to feel that any one on earth had a right to point 
the finger of reproach at my wife, or that my bride 
would come to me on our wedding day with some of 
her bloom rubbed off. A bride should be fresh and 
white, and altogether simple and sweet She should 
know nothing of the ugly side of things, but you, 

Lucy " He hesitated. " Forgive me if am brutal 

talking like this, Lucy," he went on after a brief pause, 
"but 1 want you to understand that I am not the 
utter snob you think me. Oh, don't you see — don't 
you realize " — he flung up his hands half despairingly 
— u you have gained a horrible notoriety ? " 

There was something fierce yet pathetic in his cry, 
and he was speaking the truth. There was no doubt 
of that, and Lucy recognized it 

Well, everything was over now, she reflected. 
Hugh had struck her her death blow, he had killed 
that which he should have cherished. 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she stretched out 
her hands. 

"Go" she cried wearily. "Go, and forget me, 
Hugh. There are plenty of good women in the 
world. It will be easy to replace me and to find the 
model wife you want." 

"Yes, plenty of women," he repeated dreamily, 
"but only one Lucy. Ah, you will forget me long 
before I forget you " 

" I shall never marry ! " She drew herself up and 
clenched her cold hands, " I love you, Hugh," 
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she exclaimed, " and if you had made me your wife 
I should have been a good woman, I think — a very 
good woman. But as it is" — an indescribable ex- 
pression came over her face — a strange look into 
her eyes — " to the end of the chapter I'll be — Lucy 
Gort." 

As Lucy spoke something in her white, despairing 
face moved Hugh to a perfect passion of pity, and 
he felt he could not let the girl slip from him into 
hell. 

Two natures strove within him, two strong forces, 
his love and his pride, and as love had conquered 
weeks ago at Battersea Park, so love conquered him 
now. But this was a finer and rarer emotion than he 
had felt before, for he had been drawn to Lucy in the 
past by her seductive and enslaving beauty — but he 
was drawn to her now by her helplessness, her 
deadly pallor, her frightened eyes. 

Besides, he felt that he had the saving of her soul 
upon his hands ; for what had she hinted in her last 
speech, when she had said that she would be Lucy 
Gort to the end of the chapter and never marry ? 

Her face was full of terrible possibilities, her laugh 
had been appalling. He had heard other women laugh 
in the same way, poor painted creatures shivering on 
the edge of London pavements — tramping through 
sleet and rain. 

He threw open his arms. 
v " Oh, do forgive me, Lucy," he cried, " for my 
foolish pride. Forgive me for wanting to break off 
our engagement because evil-minded men and women 
would put a vile construction on Lord Robert's death, 
and blame you and speak ill of you. I ought to be 
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above minding what people think — when I know the 
truth." 

He spoke with impetuous haste, his usual precise 
manner forgotten, all that was best in him coming to 
the front — all that was finest. 

Lucy listened amazed — stupefied — and for a 
moment she could hardly credit her ears ; then a 
bewildering sense of joy came upon her — of joy so 
intense and wonderful that it was almost pain. She 
felt as some poor tortured soul just released from the 
rack might have felt, and she drew a sweet long 
breath of relief, for her heart had been tortured past 
expression during the last half-hour, and the iron had 
bitten deep into her soul. 

She trembled, and hardly dared to think that all 
was going to end happily for her after all. It was so 
wonderful to feel that Hugh was not going to desert 
her, but would take her back into his heart again and 
comfort and love her. 

It did not occur to Lucy that she ought to reproach 
Hugh for the way he had treated her — for the needless 
pain he had inflicted. She was ready instead to 
forgive him anything ; for Lucy had no independence 
of spirit where her lover was concerned — Hugh was 
the all in all of life to her. Like the Lily maid of 
Astolat — "she loved him with a love that was her 
doom." 

" Hugh," she sighed faintly. " Dear, do you mean 
this, do you mean it really? Don't you want our 
engagement put an end to? Can you love me— 
after all that has happened — can you?" 

She looked at him with big, pathetic eyes ; a certain 
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spirituality of expression was beginning to come over 
her face. 

She was no longer a wild young witch so much as 
an aspiring saint. 

" I can't help loving you, Lucy." He spoke slowly, 
very slowly. " You draw me to you, my dear, you 
hold me with cords that I cannot break ; and after all 
what proof can any one really bring against you to 
make you responsible for what has happened — that 
brute's suicide ? " 

He clenched his hands. A fighting look had come 
upon his face — a look of decision and strength. 

" When people hear you are engaged to me," he 
went on, "they will have to be more careful what 
they say. Lord Robert was mad. Worry about his 
wife and the shock of her death, following so closely 
on Mrs. Cavan's, had unbalanced his mind — made 
him temporarily insane. That's what we must din 
into people's ears, Lucy, and after a while the scandal 
will be forgotten — society has a short memory." 

He tried to argue himself into a firm belief that he 
was speaking the truth and partially succeeded, for 
youth is optimistic by instinct. 

" Yes," whispered Lucy, " the world will forget in 
time — and, any way, people won't dare to say hard 
things about me when they learn that 1 am to be 
your wife." 

She said the last words with a note of pride in her 
voice, and strong, new-found courage ; then sudden 
faintness came upon her and she had to sit down in 
a chair and rest, for she had been tried beyond her 
strength all day. 
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He ran forward, knelt down by the side of the 
chair, and put his arms about her. 

" Oh, my little Lucy," he whispered, " my little pale, 
frightened girl — my Lucy." 

He was all tenderness, all compassion, more natural 
than he had been in the course of his whole life, his 
stiff mannerisms forgotten ; and under the rain of his 
kisses Lucy s spirits revived. She smiled timidly, a 
little colour stole back into her face. She breathed 
a deep sigh. 

M We will be married . quite soon," he went on 
eagerly, "that will be the best way of silencing 
people's tongues, and we'll take a tour round the 
world, Lucy. A tour that shall last a year — a couple 
of years, perhaps, and when we come home every- 
thing shall be forgotten. We shall be welcomed with 
open arms." 

She smiled. It was all so wonderful, it sounded 
like a fairy tale. It might have been a beautiful 
dream. And yet, she told herself wistfully, it was 
really true, for Hugh knelt at her feet. His arm 
supported her drooping figure, and he was going to 
take her away from England, from the people whom 
she was afraid of, the women who might stab her 
with unkind glances. They were going to wander 
round the world together — to visit strange lands and 
wild, outlandish spots. Their life would be a perpetual 
honeymoon. 

She closed her eyes and let her head slip upon 
Hugh's shoulder, then lay perfectly still, bathed in an 
ecstasy of soft content. 

" I must go, dear," he whispered after a few moments; 
" trains wait for no one, and I must get back to town 
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to-night But you are not to worry, Lucy. The next 
few days will be pretty awful for all of us, I expect, 
and you will have to stay here till the inquest is over, 
I'm afraid. Then you had better go straight home 
to Chadock-on-Sea and we'll be married quietly down 
there." 

He spoke in quick sentences, then rose to his feet 
and glanced down at Lucy. Though she was still 
pale she had regained her beauty; her face was 
illumined by love and hope. 

"Dear," she murmured softly, "I'm not afraid of 
anything — now that I have you to lean on." 

It was so dark that they could hardly see each 
other's faces. Twilight shadowed the land. Outside 
in the darkness the wind was stirring — there were 
hints of a stormy evening — a wild night. 

The slow pelt of rain made itself heard — heavy 
heat drops were splashing down on the thirsty earth. 

"Rain," muttered Lucy. "Oh, I am afraid there 
is going to be a storm ! " 

She glanced up apprehensively, listening intently, 
keen to detect the rumble of distant thunder. But 
all she heard was the slow opening of the door, then 
the swish of Cecilia's skirts as the girl crossed the 
threshold and entered the room, her face pale and 
cold, her lips set in firm, sinister line. 

" Lucy ! " Cecilia was the speaker. It was so dark 
by the door that she was little more than a dim and 
shadowy figure. 

" Yes," answered Lucy. Something in the other's 
voice vaguely alarmed her. " I am here — here with 
Hugh," she went on. " But he is just going." 

She spoke with vague trepidation. 
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"I have to catch a train back to town," Hugh 
remarked, stepping forward and addressing himself 
to Cecilia. " My marriage with Lucy will take place 
almost immediately," he went on. " Be good to her, 
Lady Cecilia — she is very unhappy." 

" Unhappy ! " Cecilia laughed mirthlessly. " That's 
a poor word ! Lucy ought to be kneeling in the dust 
— bowed to the very ground ! And as to your 
marrying her — do you want to marry the girl who is 
guilty of my brother's death ? Lucy has tricked and 
deceived us all." 

" No," interrupted Lucy, pale and rigid with wrath. 
" You have no right to say that " 

" No right?" retorted Cecilia. "When I tell you 
I have just found my brother's will, and this will 
proves to all the world that you — that he " 

She paused and did not finish her sentence, but 
her cheeks flamed a fiery red, her hands trembled, 
and her eyes sought the floor. 

Lucy gazed at her anxiously. She could only dimly 
discern the expression on Cecilia's face, but what she 
saw frightened and alarmed her. She uttered a little 
cry, and shrank back against her lover. 

" What do you mean, Lady Cecilia ? " exclaimed 
Hugh angrily. " It is cruel of you to speak to Lucy 
like this. She has had an awful time." 

"An awful time? So have I," Cecilia answered 
quickly. " Do you think it means nothing to a girl to 
lose the brother she has been devoted to since her 
earliest childhood, to feel that he has died by his own 
hand — that he was a sinner too, a sinner ? " 

She threw up her arms ; she had forgotten to be 
composed and dignified, quiet and self-contained. 
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" Oh, why did I ever leave the peaceful convent," 
she moaned, " to learn the things I have had to learn 
since I have mixed with the wicked world, and dwelt 
under the roof of evil doers ? " She wrung her large 
pale hands. " Oh, I have lost my belief in everything 
and everybody," she cried. " The peace of my soul 

has been shattered, for oh, Lucy — Lucy " She 

addressed herself with passionate vehemence to the 
shrinking girl. " How could 1 ever suspect that you 
were carrying on an intrigue with my brother — whilst 
Marietta was alive too? But though you broke with 
Robert directly you had won Lord Curven's affections, 
you cannot altogether escape from the thraldom of 
the past." 

" Hush," exclaimed Lucy. " You are telling lies, 
vile, cruel lies." 

She clutched Cecilia by the arm, but the tall girl 
drew back as if there were contamination in Lucy's 
touch. 

" You cannot deny things," she answered, * when I 
tell you what Robert has done. He has left you a 
large sum of money in his will, and he has couched 
his bequest in these words : — " and Cecilia repeated 
slowly and sombrely — " ' I bequeath the sum of sixty 
thousand pounds to my dear friend, Miss Lucy Gort, 
for reasons which she will understand, and as the last 
proof I can give her of my devotion ; and this though 
she has broken with me for the sake of another man. 9 
There ! " exclaimed Cecilia, ashy white and shaken. 
" What can you say now, Lucy, in your vindication ? 
You are condemned by the voice of the dead." 

" Oh, my God," groaned Hugh. The words seemed 
wrung from him " This ends everything," he con- 
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tinued, in low, choked tones. " Lucy, this statement 
parts us for ever." 

She made no answer. She could do nothing but 
stand up stiff and rigid — her eyes dilated, her mouth 
a little open. Then she gave a low, half-strangled 
sob and turned on Cecilia. 

"Condemned by the dead, did you say — con- 
demned ? I can give you a better word — branded ! " 

Her bosom heaved, and she held up a shaking 
hand. 

" By the God who made us, M she cried, " he lied — 
Lord Robert lied. And he has done this vile — this 
shameful thing — out of revenge. He vowed that he 
would part us, Hugh " — she turned and addressed her 
lover. "Living or dead, he swore that he would 
stand between us, and it seems that he is keeping his 
word. For he strikes at me out of the grave, he 
strikes at me out of the pit, and how can I answer 
him back — how ? Can I meet the dead man face to 
face and dare him to repeat the lie ? I would if I 
could ! " 

She paused in her wild speech. Her lips were blue, 
her eyes staring and dilated. She might have been 
a soul on the rack, and even Cecilia was moved to an 
involuntary feeling of compassion, whilst Hugh veiled 
his eyes with his hand. 

She turned appealingly to her two judges. 

" Answer me," she entreated in low tones, " as you 
will one day have to stand before God's judgment 
bar — answer me, both of you. Whom do you believe 
— me or Lord Robert ? " 

"Oh, Lucy — Lucy!" Hugh interrupted her 
piteously. " It is not a question of our belief so 
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much as what the world will believe. For myself, I 
believe in your innocence, but society won't, and my 
wife — like Caesar's — must be above suspicion. I 
dare not marry — I cannot marry a girl who will live 
under a cloud all the days of her life, for Lord 
Robert's will will be public property after the inquest, 

and then — and then " He stretched out weak 

hands. " Lucy, if it were not for my family, for the 
honour of my race," he cried, " I'd marry you and 
take you to a new land, a new life. But I can't as 
things are." 

She bent her head. 

"No, of course not, you're quite right, Hugh. 
Your duty lies at home with your own people, and 
when you marry, as you have justly pointed out to 
me, your wife must be above reproach. You cannot 
marry a girl about whom a vile slander will be re- 
peated ; I see the impossibility of your ever doing 
such a thing. From your point of view it would be 
wrong and more than wrong, and I suppose the view 
you take is the right one." 

She shuddered, then brushed back a loose wave of 
hair that was floating over her forehead. 

" Won't you go ? " she asked pitifully. " Let us 
say good-bye and get it over, Hugh. Why prolong 
the pain we are suffering — the agony ? " 

" I'll leave the room if you like," murmured Cecilia. 
A slight shade of pity had crept into her voice. 
She was not quite so certain as she had been a few 
moments ago that Lucy was an offender and a sinner 
in Israel; but she made up her mind not to allow 
herself to think otherwise, for to condemn the brother 
she had always so dearly loved was more than 
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Cecilia could do. So she made a firm and deter- 
mined effort to prevent herself from believing Lucy's 
story, and half succeeded in doing this by sheer force 
of will. 

" You need not go — why should you go ? " Lucy 
smiled rather bitterly as she addressed the other girl. 
"Do you think that Lord Curven and myself are 
going to take an impassioned farewell of each other?" 
she asked scornfully. "No, we will part as mere 
friends part — with a cold handshake — and pass out 
of each other's lives as formally as we entered in." 

She spoke with a curious dignity — a strange pride 
— and there was nothing of the girl about her, for 
Lucy Gort had suddenly put her youth behind her. 
She was a woman now, a cold-faced, resolute woman 
— a woman whose fatal beauty was her bane. 

" Lucy, tell me before we say good-bye — what are 
you going to do with yourself ? What has the future 
got in store for you ? " 

Hugh asked the question in low, anxious tones, and 
it struck Lucy how weak he looked, how weak he 
really was; for a stronger man than Hugh Curven 
would never have given up the girl he loved, though 
the whole world had turned against her, and pointed 
at her with the finger of reproach. 

But Hugh — well, Lucy knew him at his true value 
now, and yet she loved him just as much as ever. 
That was the pitiful part of it. She loved him for 
all that he had failed her in the hour of her need, 
and she would love him to the end of her life. 

" What has the future got in store for me ? " She 
repeated his words. " How can I possibly say — how 
can any one say ? I shall get back to Chadock-on- 
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Sea to-morrow though, but I doubt if I shall remain 
there long. It all depends how my people receive 
me after this." 

She winced a little on the last words, for she 
recollected what a different home-coming she had 
been looking forward to, and she wondered if she 
would ever have the courage to explain to her mother 
all that had happened, to tell Mrs. Gort that her 
engagement had come to an abrupt end — that her 
good name was tarnished ? What would her mother 
and sisters say ? Would they blame her bitterly be- 
cause she had fouled her nest and had brought 
disgrace and reproach upon her people? 

" You will marry one day." He spoke in low tones. 
"Marry!" she flung the word back defiantly. 
" Never ! " she cried — " never ! " Then her eyes filled 
with hot tears. " Oh, what shall I do with my life ? " 
she asked herself desperately, " for I am young and 
it may be years before I die. I wonder where I 
shall wander to, for they may not want me back at 
Chadock-on-Sea. They may turn me away from 
home. Chadock " — she spoke with bitter emphasis — 
" is an extremely respectable place, so I may drift — 
where ? " 

" Lucy ! " He caught her hand, her cold, trembling 
hand ; " do you want to kill me when you speak like 
this ? Be true to yourself ! Whatever happens — be 
good ! " 

"What's the use?" she asked fiercely, "when a 
dead man has branded me ? Oh, your brother was a 
devil — a devil" — turning passionately on Cecilia — 
" a clever devil too, for he understood the ways of 
the world better than I did. He said he would ruin 
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me, and I defied him — but he has ruined me." She 
clasped her thin hands tightly together. " I wonder 
if he is sorry," she muttered, " if he repents ? But 
what is the good of his being sorry, now that it's too 
late ? What's done is done — what's written is written 
— and who ever reads his wicked will must think as 
badly of me as possible — they can't help it." 

" He has left you a large sum of money." Cecilia 
lowered her eyes as she spoke. 

" Do you think I will touch a penny of his money, 
or accept what the world would be pleased to call 
the wages of shame ? I'd rather die in the gutter — 
I'd rather starve!" Lucy spoke with a burst of 
magnificent passion, then she rushed wildly to the 
door. 

"Let me get away — let me be by myself," she 
moaned. " I must be alone." 

She left the room on the words, and Lord Curven 
and Cecilia heard her run swiftly down the long 
passage, and then mount the stairs. 

" Surely Lucy is innocent" Hugh raised a solemn 
protesting hand and looked Cecilia resolutely in the 
face. 

" You may think her innocent," she returned, " but 
the world will hold Lucy guilty, Lord Curven, and 
the world's judgment counts." 

She hesitated a second, a peculiar expression 
lighting up her cold blue eyes. 

"If you believe so thoroughly in Lucy's innocence, 
why don't you marry her — why do you desert her?" 

He bowed his head. 

" Because I am a coward," he answered simply, 
"and I fear the social verdict." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE END OF A FAIRY TALE 

" It all seems just like a fairytale. Isn't it wonder- 
ful to think that Lucy is going to marry the heir to 
an earldom, and that she will be a countess one day 
— our little Lucy ! " 

Mrs. Gort beamed affectionately upon her daughters, 
and Mabel and Dolly smiled back at their mother. 

The three women were sitting round the breakfast 
table in the dining-room of the little house at 
Chadock-on-Sea. It was a small, cramped room, with 
a hopelessly ugly sallow green wall-paper, and dark 
serge window curtains, and not improved by the 
engravings after Landseer which hung round the 
walls, nor did the cheap sideboard and well-worn 
leather chairs add to the general effect. 

It was a hot, stifling morning, and though the 
window had been flung open, only a faint breeze blew 
in from the sea. The smell of overdone bacon 
floated through the room to mingle with the steaming 
odours of coffee, but neither Dolly nor Mabel took 
the least notice of this — they were accustomed to 
indifferent cooking. 

They were pretty girls — they took after their 
mother in this, having inherited Marie Gort's soft 
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blue eyes and wavy, light brown tresses, but the open- 
air life they led had stamped its seal upon Dolly and 
Mabel, the wind and rain had hardened and reddened 
their skins, and they were muscular to a fault How- 
ever, both the girls looked neat and fresh this morning 
in their dark blue serge skirts and cool linen blouses. 
Their eyes were sparkling with excitement, and they 
could not contain their glee, for they had hardly 
recovered as yet from the wonderful news which 
had reached them on the preceding evening, when 
Lord Curven's letter had arrived, that letter in 
which' the young man made a formal proposal to 
Mrs. Gort for Lucy's hand, and asked when he 
might be allowed to come down and see his future 
mother-in-law. 

" I have hardly slept all night," Marie Gort went 
on. She had abandoned for once her slow and 
languid way of speaking, and was stirred to an 
unusual activity in voice and manner. " And when- 
ever I did close my eyes it was to dream about 
weddings," she continued ; " but they say that it's 
unlucky to dream about a wedding." 

She laughed as she spoke — laughed because it 
seemed so foolish to think that any bad luck could be 
coming to the family, just when affairs were so 
prosperous; then she nodded affectionately at her 
youngest daughter, Mabel. 

" One wedding brings about another, though," she 
observed, with an air of worldly wisdom ; " and it has 
struck me lately that young George Chester has quite 
transferred his affections to you, Mab. But I doubt if 
he would be a good enough match for you now, my 
dear, I really do, for of course Lucy will be having 
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you and Dolly to stay with her once she is married, 
and will give you a season in town. Why, what's the 
matter, dears ? " 

Mrs. Gort came to an abrupt pause, for she noticed 
that Mabel had flushed to her forehead, also that 
Dolly was laughing. How puzzling her daughters 
were, she reflected — how difficult to understand. 

" I shall not want to go and stay with Lucy in 
London, mother." Mabel spoke in clear, resolute 
tones. " No grand marriage for me, if you please. I 
don't want to be a fine society lady, and one coronet 
in the family is quite enough." 

She helped herself lavishly to marmalade as she 
spoke, then added, with a nervous giggle : — 

"You were quite right about George, mummy. 
He is rapidly forgetting his old tendresse for Lucy. 
I met him on the pier yesterday, and he — he " 

She paused and did not finish the sentence, but 
added, with another conscious blush : — 

" He was frightfully nice, and said all sorts of 
charming things to me, and I expect it won't be long 
before " 

" Of course it won't," interrupted Dolly. She was 
a smaller and crisper edition of Mabel. " You never 
saw such a spoony couple as those two were on the 
pier yesterday, mother. I soon found it a case of 
' two is company and three is trumpery,' and if things 
go on at this rate I shall be the only unmarried 
daughter, the old maid of the family." 

She heaved a heavy sigh and raised her eyebrows, 

affecting comical despair, then she leaned her elbows 

on the table and remarked, with some curiosity : — 

" Will Lucy be married here, do you think, mother, 
16 
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or up in London ? And of course Mabel and I will 
be bridesmaids. Oh, isn't it all fearfully exciting ? I 
want to get up and dance round the table. It is 
ridiculous to be eating breakfast and doing all the 
ordinary things. Fancy being sister to a real live 
countess in the future — what a lovely time we shall 
have. Lucy did well to go to London — to desert 
sleepy old Chadock." 

" I hope Lord and Lady Ainley will take to Lucy," 
Mrs. Gort observed nervously, when the lively Dolly 
paused to take a breath. " It is fortunate that she 
comes of a good old family on both sides, though of 
course we are dreadfully poor ; but still money doesn't 
mean everything, and Lucy is lovely in her own way. 
I wish my interview with Lord Curven was over 
though," she added, moving restlessly from the break- 
fast table, and opening and rustling a newspaper. " I 
shall not know what to say to the young man/' she 
continued, " and there are heaps of questions which I 
ought to ask, I suppose. Also there will be the 
delicate matter of settlements to discuss, for I must 
look after Lucy's interests in every way, and I shall 
certainly tell him he has won a treasure in my little 
girl — a treasure." 

Mrs. Gort shook her head with gentle determination. 

" I wonder what my brother will think,'* she 
observed, " when he hears of the brilliant match Lucy 
is making — the niece he has neither seen nor taken 
the least notice of? I expect my family will regret 
that they treated me so shamefully, just because I 
ran away with your dear father, but it is too late to 
make things up now. If they did offer the olive 
branch, I doubt if I should accept it." 
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She fumbled with the morning paper as she spoke, 
opening it with trembling fingers. 

" Dear, dear," she muttered, " I feel so nervous and 
excited, I must read the paper to try and quiet myself 
a little and see what the world is doing/ 1 

She sat down in her accustomed chair where she 
sat every morning, a big leather elbow-chair drawn 
up close to the open window, and was soon deep in 
the morning news ; but Dolly and Mabel kept up an 
incessant chatter as they went on with their breakfast, 
and all their talk was about Lucy and the wedding 
that would so soon take place, and they discussed the 
great question of what the bridesmaids would wear 
with true feminine ardour, till they were startled by 
their mother giving a sharp cry, and dropping the 
paper to the ground. 

" What's the matter, mother ? " asked Mabel 
anxiously, noticing how white Mrs. Gort had turned, 
also how her lips quivered. 

" A dreadful thing has happened." Marie Gort tried 
to pull herself together as she spoke, but her face 
looked an ashy grey. "Lord Robert Chilvers has 
committed suicide," she gasped, " down at his place 
in the country. Oh, what does it all mean — what 
does it all mean?" 

She glanced appealingly at her two daughters. 

" He has killed himself — so the paper says in the 
short account I have just read — outside Lucy's bed- 
room door — and at midnight." 

"Outside Lucy's door?" The two sisters spoke 
simultaneously, and they glanced at each other 
anxiously, before turning to their mother, the poor 
pretty mother pressing shaking hands to her pale 
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face, and who felt so utterly dazed and con- 
founded. 

" It's too awful — it's too terrible ! " Mrs. Gort spoke 
in short, broken sentences. " There is to be an in- 
quest," she added. " Of course there would have to 
be an inquest. Oh, poor Lucy, what a shock it must 
have been to her ! She first discovered the body — 
at least so the paper says." 

She was interrupted in her speech by a hurried 
exclamation from Dolly, who had picked up the news- 
paper from the floor and was now busily engaged in 
reading a long, graphic account of the tragedy which 
had taken place in Elm Court. 

" Good gracious, mother," she cried, her face turning 
scarlet, "do you see what this paper infers? — they 
seem to hint that Lucy could explain if she liked 
why Lord Robert shot himself outside her door." 
Dolly read aloud in shrill, excited tones — " * It is 
expected that Miss Gort may be able to supply some 
necessary evidence at the inquest.' What does that 
mean ? " she added ; " what can it mean ? " 

Mrs. Gort shook her head helplessly. 

"I cannot imagine — but it is all dreadfully un- 
pleasant," she answered ; " oh, why did Lucy ever 
leave home ? I warned her not to go and live with 
strangers, but she would go, and now you see what 
has happened." 

"Do you imagine there will be a scandal?" in- 
terrupted Mabel, " and that people will try and make 
out that Lucy flirted with the poor dead man? I 
wonder what Lord Curven thinks ! " 

" Ah, Lord Curven ! " Mrs. Gort drew a deep breath 
and sat bolt upright in her chair. " I had forgotten 
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for a moment that Lucy was engaged to be married/ 1 
she said, then a faint smile illumined her pale face. 
"It will be all right — no one in society will gossip 
much about the future Countess of Ainley," she 
announced with conviction. " Her engagement will 
protect Lucy, for she is going to be such a great lady 
one day, that people will have to be careful how 
they discuss her now — they will have to be very 
careful" 

She was interrupted in her speech by the sharp 
rat-a-tat of a telegraph boy at the street door, and a 
moment or two later a little maidservant flounced 
into the room — her sleeves tucked up above the 
elbows, her cap awry. She carried an orange-hued 
envelope in her hand — an envelope which she ex- 
tended towards her mistress. 

Mrs. Gort took the telegram with trembling fingers. 
Did it contain good or bad news, she wondered, and 
she hesitated to open the envelope till Mabel addressed 
her impatiently. 

"What's the good of staring at the telegram, 
mummy ? " she observed ; " open it, for goodness* sake, 
and see who sent it." 

Mrs. Gort obeyed her daughter, then, as she read 
the telegram, a look of indescribable consternation 
came over her face, and her jaw dropped. But with 
a strong effort of will she turned towards the servant 
who was regarding her curiously and said in low, but 
distinct tones : — 

" Send the telegraph boy away, Lizzie, there is no 
answer, no answer at all." 

She waited till the servant had left the room, then, 
still clutching the telegram in her quivering fingers, 
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she turned to her daughters who were regarding her 
very anxiously. 

" The wire is from your sister," she observed, " but 
there — read what she has written for yourselves." 

The two girls craned forward and read — leaning 
over their mother's shoulder — Lucy's laconic message, 

"My engagement is broken off. I am returning 
home to-day. Lucy." 

" Good Heavens ! " Dolly was the first to break the 
silence, and she gasped as she spoke. "Whatever 
can have happened," she murmured, "and why is 
Lucy coming home so suddenly? It's all too 
mysterious for words — too bewildering. And why is 
her engagement broken off ? " 

"She is coming home in distress," returned Mrs. 
Gort in low tones. " She is returning as the prodigal 
returns." 

" Just to make mischief between me and George," 
interrupted Mabel, dashing away an angry tear. " Oh, 
why does Lucy come back now — at this particular 
time — and with her engagement over too? I don't 
want to be horrid and unkind to Lucy, but it is hard 
— it is very hard — she should come back at such a 
moment, for I feel certain that when George sees 
her " 

She paused and did not finish her sentence, only 
glanced appealingly at her mother. 

"Listen, girls," said the latter, raising a shaking 
hand and displaying more determination in voice and 
manner than she had done for years ; " we must not 
judge Lucy yet. We know nothing of the circum- 
stances of the case, or what has really happened at 
Elm Court and led to the breaking off of your sisters 
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engagement, but I can promise you both one thing — if 
Lucy has disgraced herself in any way, and brought 
shame and discredit upon our name, she shall not 
remain at Chadock-on-Sea to spoil your two lives 
and to ruin her family. As Lucy left us to 
please herself, so she can stay away." Mrs. Gort's 
face hardened as she spoke, for she felt a strange 
sense of resentment against the daughter who had 
deserted the nest — to come back with stained feathers. 
" No, I will never forgive Lucy if she has disgraced 
herself," she repeated firmly, "or brought discredit 
upon her dead father's name, nor shall this roof 
shelter her!" 



Lucy sat in her old bedroom and gazed blankly 
out of the window, waiting for the dawn to break — 
the dawn of a new day. 

She had come home the night before — but what a 
home-coming it had been ! Poor Lucy — who had left 
the safe protection of her mother's roof only a few 
months ago, with her head held high and her colours 
flying — had returned in shame and disgrace ; for when 
Lord Robert Chilvers' will had been read at the 
inquest held on the suicide's body, not a soul in the 
room but had pointed the finger of scorn at Lucy 
Gort and believed the worst of her. 

It was in vain that she protested her innocence, 
and glanced appealingly at the stern, h^rd-faced jury- 
men, who sat and regarded her with judicial severity, 
deeming her a little adventuress caught in the toils, a 
green-eyed Becky Sharp. 

" Lord Robert had no right to refer to me in such 
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terms in his will/' she protested, " or to hint that there 
was any understanding between us, for there never 
was — I can swear to this before God and man." 

She raised pale hands as she spoke, and stared 
defiantly about her with gleaming eyes, but the 
coroner merely looked at her gravely and bit at the 
end of a pencil before asking her, in slow and deliberate 
tones, the one question to which it was impossible to 
give a satisfactory answer. 

" Can you assure us on your oath, Miss Gort, that 
Lord Robert Chilvers made no protestations of affec- 
tion to you during the time you were a resident 
beneath his roof, occupying the post of companion to 
his sister, Lady Cecilia Chilvers ? " 

Lucy had hung her head at this and all her courage 
had forsaken her. 

" I knew that Lord Robert liked me," she muttered, 
" but whenever he tried to — to make love — " her face 
flushed a fiery red, " I wouldn't listen. How could I 
— when his wife was alive ? " 

" But you remained under his roof," the stern-voiced 
coroner continued, gazing hard at Lucy under shaggy 
grey eyebrows ; " and this though you were perfectly 
aware of the deceased nobleman's infatuation for you. 
You did not attempt to throw up your post, in fact 
you played with the situation, for no doubt you were 
well aware of the precarious condition of Lady Robert 
Chilvers' health, and how extremely likely it was 
that Lord Robert would soon be a widower — therefore 
free to marry ybu." 

" Yes," Lucy muttered in low, half-strangled tones, 
painfully conscious of the way every one was staring 
at her. She could feel Cecilia's cold blue eyes fixed 
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upon her accusingly, and the servants of Elm Court 
— how hard they were staring too ! 

But every one was gazing at her — every one in the 
room — doctors, jurymen, the whole crowd of wit- 
nesses, and she wished, poor, wretched girl, that the 
earth would open and swallow her ; only no such 
miracle happened, for the age of miracles is past. 

"And then you got engaged rather suddenly to 
Viscount Curven, the only son and heir of the Earl of 
Ainley," so the coroner continued in dry tones, but 
Lucy suddenly interrupted him. 

" My engagement with Lord Curven is over," she 
said, " so please do not drag his name into this terrible 
affair." 

She spoke with a dash of pride, then clutched at 
her throat, for she felt as if she were choking and yet 
there was something she wanted to say. 

" I tell you, sir," she exclaimed, " I make my 
solemn oath to you and to every one in this room, 
that I never gave Lord Robert the least encourage- 
ment — his affection was an offence " 

" But you still remained at The Towers," repeated 
the coroner, "though well aware of the true state of 
affairs, and doubtless by so doing, the unfortunate 
impression was conveyed to Lord Robert that you 
returned his affection. Is not this so, Miss Gort? 
May not this have been the case ? " 

" Perhaps," she returned hopelessly, well aware that 
she was signing her own social death warrant — pro- 
nouncing judgment against herself. But what did 
it matter — what did anything matter now that Hugh 
had forsaken her? She had begun to feel utterly 
reckless as to what might happen to her in the future. 
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She recognized that she was the heroine of the 
greatest scandal that had shocked society for some time 
— that she had lost caste for ever with all good 
women, and had become a social Ishmael, and all 
because she had taken just one false step in the past 
— a step for which she was paying by the wreck of 
her whole life — her whole future. 

She shivered a little now as she sat by the open 
window, letting her thoughts dwell on what had 
happened, and she wondered how she had ever found 
courage to walk out of the room after the inquest was 
over — feeling herself a social pariah — without sinking 
to the very ground — fainting at the feet of her judges. 

But she had carried herself with a certain dignified 
composure as she left the great dining-room, where 
the inquest had been held, nor had she broken down 
when she turned her back on Elm Court an hour later. 
She had gone away without taking farewell of 
Cecilia, for the latter had locked herself up in her 
own room directly the inquest was over and the jury 
had returned their verdict of "temporary insanity," 
and had obstinately refused to see Lucy, though the 
girl pleaded for an interview. 

"What can we say to each other?" Cecilia had 
written on a slip of paper, which she thrust under the 
door. " It is better to part in silence. If you saved 
my life in the past, you have cost me my brother's life, 
so the debt that I owed you is paid in blood — paid in 
blood." 

Lucy had stiffened as she read the words, and a 
great hatred of Cecilia had come upon her, then she 
had torn the little note into fragments and had gone 
her way, shaking the dust of Elm Court off her feet, 
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before she set her pale face towards Chadock-on-Sea 
— now her only refuge. 

It was close on ten o'clock at night before she 
reached her home, but her mother and sisters were 
waiting up in the drawing-room, three pale, tear- 
drenched women, who eyed Lucy with deep reproach 
when she entered the room ; for the evening papers 
had given a full account of all that had happened at 
the inquest, and Lucy had not been spared. 

Marie Gort certainly opened her arms and kissed 
her daughter when Lucy ran up, but the next second 
she had thrust the girl from her. 

" What have you done ? " she moaned. " Oh, Lucy, 
why have you shamed us all like this ? Shall I ever 
be able to look my neighbours in the face again, do 
you think ? And please remember the disgrace you 
have brought upon your innocent sisters. No one 
will want to marry them now, for I quite expect that 
George Chester, who has been paying such attention 
to Mabel ever since you left Chadock, will draw 
back, and poor Mabel will lose a good husband." 
Mrs. Gort paused and glanced helplessly at Lucy. 
" I shall be ashamed to walk with you on the parade," 
she continued, " and when we are in church all the 
congregation will stare at us. Oh, what have I done," 
she went on miserably, "that such a terrible thing 
should come upon me in my old age ? Do you not 
realize how fearful it is for a mother to feel ashamed 
of her child — of her own little girl ! Why, I shall 
have to send you away from home, Lucy, for your 
sisters' sakes." 

The poor woman broke down as she said the last 
words, and burst into pitiful sobs, leaving it to Dolly 
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and Mabel to continue the attack — which they did 
with spirit 

They reproached Lucy with hot and youthful vehe- 
mence for having made them all so miserable. They 
blamed her for having remained on at The Towers — 
for ever having left Chadock. They refused to listen 
to her faltering words of explanation, and Lucy 
realized with a faint sinking of heart that she was 
as much an outlaw to her own people as to the social 
world. 

She laughed defiantly at last, goaded beyond en- 
durance. Besides, she felt that she had not deserved all 
the humiliation that was heaped on her head. She 
had been foolish in the past, certainly, but not criminal, 
and her punishment was greater than her fault de- 
manded — cruelly unjust. 

" Don't be afraid, mother," she said coldly, " I shall 
not remain under your roof beyond to-night. I don't 
want to contaminate my old home, or to be a thorn 
in the side of Mabel and Dolly ; I will leave Chadock 
to-morrow — and for ever." 

Mrs. Gort sobbed helplessly for a few seconds, then 
she stared at her prodigal daughter with wide-open 
terrified eyes. 

" No, Lucy," she cried, " you must not leave home 
for ever — only a little while, dear, till the scandal has 
blown over. I must try to arrange for you to board 
with some nice quiet English family in France or 
Germany. I have a little money saved up and put 
by for emergencies, so I can afford to do this ; and as 
to the legacy Lord Robert has left you, I don't 
suppose, I cannot suppose, that you will touch a 
penny of it. For if the story that you tell us is true 
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— if you really gave him no encouragement, and he 
has only left you this money out of wicked revenge — 
why, wouldn't you die rather than accept it, Lucy ? " 

She raised her poor harassed face and clenched 
her feeble hands. It was painful to see Marie Gort 
at the moment, for this woman, who had hitherto led 
such a featherbed existence, and whose principal 
occupation in life had been to recline on the sofa, 
read sentimental novels, and suck sweets, was endur- 
ing moments of exquisite tragedy. 

" Don't agitate yourself, mother," Lucy remarked, 
coldly crossing her arms over her breast. " I do not 
intend to avail myself of Lord Robert Chilvers' legacy, 
but I leave Chadock to-morrow all the same — and I 
shall not starve — I am not afraid of starving — for 
from to-night I take up a new rdle, the rdle that has 
been forced upon me. I intend to fight the world — 
to fight society — and make my living out of fools. For 
I have been branded an adventuress — I, who am as 
pure and innocent as any girl can be. I have been 
betrayed by love, betrayed by friendship, betrayed 
by all; now I will betray in my turn." 

Her voice rang out high and shrill, her face was 
terrible for the moment in its look of concentrated 
hate. 

"Yes," she continued remorselessly, "as society 
has conspired to turn me into a social Ishmael, 
and has driven me outside the pale, I will be an 
Ishmael in very truth. As for those who call me an 
adventuress — well, they lied in the past, but I will 
make their words true as far as the future goes. For 
I am beautiful, and I will make use of my beauty as 
other women have done before." 
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" Lucy," interrupted Mabel, in tones of shrill horror, 
" are you mad — do you know what you are saying ? " 
She clung to Dolly's arm as she spoke, and the two 
young creatures gazed in startled fashion at Lucy. 

But Lucy only laughed — low, strange laughter — 
Lucy whose heart was broken, and whose life was 
spoilt. 

" Mad ? * she repeated. " No, I am perfectly sane, 
thank you, Mabel ; and now good-night, everybody. 1 ' 
She made a mocking, ironical curtsey ; then, before 
another word could be said, she turned and left the 
room, and ran up the narrow stairs to her own little 
bedroom, bolting the door against possible intrusion. 

Not that any of her people thought of following 
her, for Mrs. Gort, after shedding pitiful tears, had 
implored Mabel and Dolly to leave Lucy in peace for 
the night, as she herself intended to do. 

" For to-morrow — to-morrow, we can all talk over 
things more quietly, more reasonably," the poor 
woman murmured, " and decide what is best to do. 
Perhaps we had better leave Chadock and make a 
little home somewhere else, for I did not really mean 
what I said yesterday. I couldn't possibly shut my 
doors against my own child." Marie Gort had given 
way to another wild burst of grief as she spoke, and 
Mabel and Dolly had had some difficulty in soothing 
her, and it was late before they sought their rooms, 
leaving Lucy to her own thoughts — her own reflections. 
Lucy did not go to bed that night Instead, she 
spent the weary sultry hours in opening drawers and 
turning out boxes, for she had made up her mind to 
creep quietly out of the house at early dawn — long 
before the household woke up — and so escape a pain- 
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ful leavetaking of her relations. But before she left 
her home for ever she wanted to destroy most of the 
relics and letters of her girlhood — old photographs, 
cards, and a few ball programmes — so she lit a fire, 
notwithstanding the heat of the hot August evening, 
and burnt all the hoarded mementoes of her youth — 
for she longed to feel that she had done with every- 
thing that had belonged to the past. 

As to her books and clothes, she divided them 
into two parcels, and addressed the packages to her 
sisters. They were her bequests to Dolly and Mabel. 
Those garments and books belonged to Chadock- 
on-Sea and would be of no use to Lucy in the new 
life stretching in front. 

She remembered with some thankfulness that she 
had left two great boxes full of smart clothes — the 
clothes so necessary to her now — in the cloak-room at 
Liverpool Street station, intending to write and have 
them sent down to Chadock, and so she would have 
no luggage to carry about, all her possessions being 
luckily in town. 

She was also glad to know that she had about 
forty pounds in her possession, for she had not touched 
her last quarter's salary, and she reflected that forty 
pounds would keep her going for a few weeks at any 
rate, till she had secured work of some sort and was 
earning her own living. 

For it was to the stage that she turned her thoughts. 
Her beauty would surely enable her to obtain a small 
part at some theatre, she reflected, and then — why, 
then she could pause awhile and think, and look about 
her. 

She would have set her feet on the first rung of a 
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high ladder — a ladder that might lead a woman any- 
where. And even now — sitting by her bedroom 
window, waiting for the dawn to break, Lucy faced 
the unknown future with a certain confidence, a 
defiant recklessness. She told herself that she was 
tired of being good, that it was the wicked who 
succeeded in this world, the unrighteous who flourish 
like a green bay tree. 

At last, when the first streaks of dawn lit up the 
sky, and the tide could be heard running in across the 
beach, Lucy rose to her feet and left the little chamber 
of her girlhood, the home that had sheltered her youth. 
Her face was ashy white, and her lips trembled as 
she stole away from the sleeping house, but her eyes 
were the eyes of the huntress who spreadeth her nets 
— of the woman who fights the world. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE HARDEST BLOW 

" London seen towards the end of August is not at 
its best certainly." 

So Lucy reflected as she drove through the hot and 
dusty streets to the quiet hotel where she had decided 
to take up her temporary residence, an hotel which she 
had heard about through some nice old-fashioned 
people whom she had met whilst staying at The 
Towers, a country squire and his wife, and the address 
of which she had fortunately noted down. 

It was a semi-private hotel, only a stone's throw 
from Lancaster Gate, and Lucy was able to secure a 
bedroom there directly she had mentioned the names 
of the friends who had recommended her to the house. 
She also went to the extravagance of a private sitting- 
room, for she felt she could not eat her meals in the 
public dining-room ; she would feel so desperately shy, 
though she told herself, with some bitterness, that she 
would have to get rid of such foolish feelings. She 
must not be shy, for instance, or display the least 
embarrassment when she visited the manager of the 
Jewel Theatre, where she hoped to secure an engage- 
ment, a musical comedy theatre famous for the beauty 
of the actresses, and where, Lucy told herself with 
17 2 57 
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some confidence, she was pretty sure of obtaining a 
small part in the chorus — not only on account of her 
looks, but because she had a nice voice and knew how 
to dance. 

She decided she would go and see Mr. Thissenden 
— the manager and sole proprietor of the Jewel 
Theatre — on the morrow* By that time she would 
have settled down in her new abode and have collected 
her scattered wits. 

Besides, she had mentally made another appointment 
for that afternoon. 

She intended to call on Lord Robert Chilvers' 
solicitors and inform them that she did not intend to 
accept the legacy their client had left her. For on 
this point Lucy was resolute ; come what might, she 
would not touch the sixty thousand pounds Lord 
Robert had bequeathed her in his will. She flushed 
at the mere idea — flushed hotly. 

She sent a telegram to her mother — just a brief 
wire in which she merely announced her safe arrival 
in town but gave no address, then she shrugged her 
shoulders a little as she reflected what a flutter the 
telegram would cause when it arrived at Chadock-on- 
Sea. Would her mother and sisters wonder where 
she was and vex themselves over her movements and 
be sorry for their harsh words of the night before ? 

Well, they need not trouble themselves about her ; 
she had drifted out of their lives for ever. They had 
spurned, Lucy reflected, the prodigal on her return 
home, and the prodigal had spread her wings and 
fled away again — said good-bye to Chadock and to 
the past. 

Lucy ate her lunch and felt better after partaking 
of food, for it seemed ages since she had had a 
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regular meal — and years since she had left Elm 
Court. 

After lunch she rested in her bedroom for a little 
while, and let an hour drone away, but when three 
o'clock struck Lucy roused herself with a start, for 
there was that visit to Lincoln's Inn to be paid. She 
felt she would have no rest till she had been there — 
no real rest. She was eager to inform the lawyers 
that she refused to accept the legacy which had been 
left to her. It was her last declaration of independ- 
ence—of virtue. 

She chose to go by omnibus all the long way to 
Lincoln's Inn instead of taking a cab, for she knew she 
must be economical. After all, she had only forty 
pounds, and she could not say for certain if she could 
get an engagement even as a chorus girl. Nor had 
Lucy much idea as to what remuneration a chorus 
girl is paid for her services, for she was as ignorant 
over most things as a child. 

She hated the jolting omnibus though, and the hot 
discomfort of the journey, and her fellow passengers 
stared at Lucy because she was young and possessed of 
such strange beauty and wore such lovely clothes. She 
wished a thousand times over that she had taken a 
hansom, but she changed her mind when, on alighting 
from the omnibus, she suddenly came face to face 
with Theodore Helme, whom she had not seen since 
she left Chadock. The young man stared at her as if 
he had seen a ghost, and then came forward with 
raised hat and extended hand. 

" Lucy," he exclaimed, " who would have dreamt 
of seeing you here ? What on earth are you doing at 
Lincoln's Inn, wandering about by yourself? Why 
are you not with your people ? " 
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She flushed a little and thought he might have 
spared her such an unnecessary question, for surely 
he must have been reading the papers and so have 
seen for himself what had happened at Elm Court. 
Yet Theodore] did not shrink from her as the rest of 
her world had done ; his manner was as friendly as 
ever, his smile as frank and kind. 

" I have left home. I am never going back to 
Chadock-on-Sea again/' she muttered, her lips taking 
a rebellious pout, her eyes downcast " I suppose you 
have heard about Lord Robert Chilvers' suicide ? " she 
went on, with a touch of defiance. " Mother blames 
me, as every one else does, for what was no fault of 
mine. That's why I have left Chadock, and am 
going to earn my own living." 

She spoke in quick, breathless sentences, and 
Theodore stared at her in silent amaze. How young 
and inexpressibly lovely she looked, but how pathetic- 
ally forlorn ! And what was this wild nonsense that 
she was saying about earning her own bread ? It 
was impossible to think of Lucy as a serious wage 
earner, it was almost absurd. 

" Poor little girl," he said quietly. a Of course I 
have read the papers, but I have drawn my own con- 
clusions, and I believe in you utterly. No doubt you 
behaved foolishly, and so your mother has a right 
to reproach you, but do not think of running away 
from home. You talk of earning your living, but 
how are you going to do it — how ? " 

" I shall go on to the stage. It is quite easy for a 
girl with a moderate share of good looks to get a 
position in the chorus if she wants to," she laughed— 
harsh, dry laughter. " Don't be afraid, Theodore, I 
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shall manage for myself somehow. And now let's 
say good-bye, for I want to go to 413, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and call on Lord Robert Chilvers' solicitors ; 
I intend to tell his lawyers that I won't touch a penny 
of the money he left me. I'd starve first ! " 

"Yes — yes, you're quite right," Theodore inter- 
rupted, " and I respect you for your resolution, Lucy. 
But do let me escort you to Lincoln's Inn, and pray 
give up this wild idea of earning your own living on 
the stage, for it isn't practicable — it isn't to be con- 
sidered for one moment. Besides, you have no 
knowledge of acting, you have never been on the 
boards in your life. What possible hope can you 
have of making a theatrical success, even if you are 
lucky enough to obtain an engagement?" 

They were turning out of Fleet Street as he spoke, 
towards Lincoln's Inn, and Theodore could not help 
noticing how curiously people stared at his companion ; 
also he realized what an extraordinary change the last 
few months had worked'in Lucy Gort, for whereas she 
had been a pretty girl in the old days of Chadock-on- 
Sea, she was now a beautiful young woman, and there 
was something wonderful about her pale, rare beauty. 
She intoxicated the senses, her pallor was curiously 
attractive, the scent of her hair bewilderingly sweet. 

" I tell you I shall get on very well," she repeated, 
" and you must not think I am a foolish little girl. I 
quite understand what I am going to do — the risk I 
am taking in adopting the stage as a profession — but 
my looks are all I have to help me on in life. I'm not 
well enough educated to teach or be a secretary ; 
no, my face is my fortune, and the stage is my 
battlefield." 
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She spoke with quiet bitterness, but Theodore 
flushed as he listened, for it was dreadful to think 
how callous Lucy had become — how hardened. And 
yet he realized that she was a million times more 
fascinating than she had ever been, and he recognized 
this fact with some dismay, asking himself if it might 
not be better and wiser for him in the end if he took 
Lucy at her word and said good-bye to her at once ; 
for he had always been fond of her in a calm, quiet 
way, and he had thought of her a good deal during the 
last few months. Then the news of what had hap- 
pened at Elm Court had come to upset him horribly, 
and now that he had suddenly met face to face with 
Lucy, he felt that she was one of those women whom 
it is better for a man to avoid if he wishes to keep 
his peace of mind and live a quiet and sober life. 
For this slight, pale girl possessed a strange power— 
a weird and baneful fascination. She was one of 
those women who can madden men with a smile. She 
was a witch, a siren ; quite against her will, perhaps, 
but a young witch all the same. 

He would not say good-bye to her ; instead, he 
walked by her side till they reached Lucy's destination 
— the quiet, gloomy offices of Messrs. Bell and Fair- 
brother, two worthy solicitors who had had charge of 
Lord Robert's affairs since the days of his majority. 

" We must part here," observed Lucy. " Good-bye, 
Theodore. Don't tell my people that you have seen 
me, please, because I wish to be a dead letter to 
them." 

She held out her hand as she spoke, such a tender 
little hand, and he strained it eagerly between his own 
fingers. 
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u Where are you staying ? " he asked. " Oh, it is 
absurd to think of you alone in London, Lucy. You 
must let me come and see you, and look after you a 
little — you must, dear." 

She shook her head. 

" No, Theodore, you would only tell mother where 
I am staying, and that's just what I don't want her to 
know. I want to be free of every one I ever met in 
the past — cut off completely from all old influences 
and ties — for I am starting a new life, a new career." 

" Lucy." He looked at her very earnestly. " I will 
give you my word that I won't inform your people 
where you are stopping if you desire it. But you 
must let me come and call. We have always been 
good friends in the past — let us be good friends in the 
future. Besides, you may want a man's help and 
advice." He straightened his lean shoulders and put 
up his gold pince-nez. 

" Now this interview, for instance, with Messrs. Bell 
and Fairbrother. I am a barrister, you know, and so 
it is all in my line of business. Hadn't you better let 
me see you through it ? " 

" No," she answered, with a little shake of the head. 
" I want to be independent and to do everything 
by myself. But I tell you what, Theodore — " she 
glanced at him with soft, shining eyes — " I should 
like you to take me somewhere to dinner to-night, for 
this is my first evening in London by myself, and I am 
a little strange to my part yet — my new part ! " 

" What do you mean," he asked, in perplexed and 
disturbed tones, " by this talk of playing a part — a 
child like you ? " 

" A child ! " she laughed. " I'm not a child any 
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more. I'm a woman, a woman who has made up her 
mind to get on in the world, and who is not going to 
be very scrupulous as to the means she employs ; for I 
intend to make money — heaps of money, and to have 
a good time generally." 

She checked herself. 

"Take me out to dinner, Theodore," she added 
softly, her bitterness of mood falling from her, her face 
becoming pleading and seductive. "Let us dine 
quietly at Glorianna's, and we had better have a 
private room, for I should hate to meet anybody I 
know just yet — till I have got hardened to being 
cut " 

"Till you have got hardened to being cut— a 
private room at Glorianna's." He repeated her words 
in slow, half-bewildered fashion, for was it Lucy who 
was addressing him, or some strange, soft, smiling 
creature he hardly knew — a dangerous enchantress 
whom it would be best to avoid as one avoided the 
plague? 

"Yes, Theodore, eight to-night at GloriannaV 
She leaned towards him graciously, smiling her own 
vague and inscrutable smile, then her face quivered, 
and her lips began to tremble sadly. 

u If I have to dine by myself this evening — alone in 
a strange hotel, I — I don't know what I shall do," she 
sighed. " I shall brood over all that happened at 
Elm Court, I shall see that dreadful man as he lay 
dead at my feet — the man they have buried to-day, I 
suppose, and piled the earth on. Oh, Theodore, I 
should be frightened to dine alone." 

She looked at him pitifully, pleadingly, till a curious 
thrill ran through the man and his heart beat at a 
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wild, unusual pace. He forgot how often he had 
promised himself in the past that no woman should 
ever have the power to play upon his senses and 
seduce him from the cold, ordered life he led — to 
dazzle and to tempt him. But how could he resist 
Lucy Gort's appeal — Lucy, whom he had known since 
the days of his childhood — Lucy, so pale and so 
helpless ? 

What did it matter if society was saying unkind 
things about her— judging her harshly, over harshly ? 
He felt quite ready to defy the whole world for Lucy's 
sake. He asked nothing better than to step forward 
as her true knight — her champion. And as to this 
dinner at Glorianna's, surely it was a high privilege 
to entertain beauty in distress ? 

" Of course we will dine at Glorianna's to-night," 
he answered ; " I will be there at eight o'clock waiting 
for you." 

" Thank you, dear Theodore." She said the words 
in a low whisper, but she put immense feeling into 
them, and she gave the young barrister a look from 
under her long eyelashes which made his senses reel. 
A second later she turned to enter the office. All her 
movements were graceful, inexpressibly graceful, and 
Theodore Helme watched her with fascinated eyes, 
completely under her spell, and it was not till the 
door of 413, Lincoln's Inn, had opened and shut 
behind Lucy, that he quite grasped to what he had 
pledged himself. He could hardly realize, as he 
walked slowly away, that he would be dining alone 
at a world-famed restaurant that night, with a girl of 
whom every one was talking — the heroine of the 
cause cilibre of the hour. 
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But Lucy smiled faintly as she entered the dingy 
office, for she felt that her career as an adventuress 
had begun, though she was a little sorry that Theodore 
Helme was the first fly to stray into her web — the web 
of the spider. 



" Do you know I intend to enjoy myself this even- 
ing, Theodore, to forget dull care, to — to foiget 
everything." 

Lucy smiled as she spoke. She had just arrived at 
Glorianna's, that big restaurant so well known to 
London, and was standing on the threshold of the 
white and gold room where she and Theodore were to 
dine tite-d-tite. She was far less embarrassed than 
her host, for Theodore Helme lounged rather awk- 
wardly against the mantelpiece, wondering what 
the obsequious waiters thought of him and of his 
companion. 

Lucy had kept him waiting, for it was nearly a 
quarter past eight But now that she had arrived 
and stood, tall and slight, in the doorway, Theodore, 
as he stared at her, recognized that the little girl he 
bad known was dead, and that he must be on his 
guard with the new Lucy. 

"My coat, Theodore," she laughed deliciously. 
The waiters had stolen discreetly away, and the two 
were alone. " Are you afraid of me, afraid to help 
me off with my coat, afraid to shake hands ? Since 
when have I become such a formidable person? I 
am not poisonous — I don't bite ! " 

She smiled, but Theodore realized how much of 
heartache there was behind that smile — how much 
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misery and despair, and he changed his mind about 
her again and forgot to be hard and over critical. 

She was not a bold and defiant young creature, he 
told himself, brazen faced and audacious, so much as 
a helpless girl whom the world had conspired together 
against — to rob of her good name — to drive to the 
bad. 

He advanced to help Lucy off with her lace coat, 
and his manner was so deferential — so tender — that, 
in spite of herself, the girl was touched ; her eyes 
grew dim and misty, and for a second she was peril- 
ously near tears. 

Waiters came in with the Aors-d'ceuvres, and the 
diners seated themselves at a small round table, a 
table gay with flowers and shaded by soft light. And 
then a marvellous meal commenced for Theodore, and 
the whole condition of his life appeared to change. 

He felt as he sat in the dazzling room, where every- 
thing was so glittering and fresh — so white and 
shining — that he was not himself at all, for it was so 
unlike his usual habit to be dining at an expensive 
restaurant tete-d,-t£te with a young and beautiful girl. 

All through his life Theodore had erred on the side 
of prudence and economy. His great aim in life had 
been to make and to save money. He knew that he 
was getting on in his profession — getting on well — yet 
he allowed himself few indulgences, and lived a life 
of almost Spartan simplicity. 

Occasionally a man dined with him at his chambers 
or he asked a friend to his club, but that was all, for 
Theodore avoided society and regarded women with 
distrust. 

" What years it seems since we last met, Theodore," 
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Lucy remarked lightly as the meal wore on ; " and yet 
it is only a few months really/' she added, taking no 
notice of an obsequious waiter who hovered in the 
background, though Theodore was distinctly conscious 
of the man's presence, embarrassingly conscious. 

" Yes, it is a long time, Lucy," he concurred gravely ; 
then he glanced at her and suddenly forgot the 
presence of the waiter. " Dear Lord," he muttered, 
" what a child you were — what a dear little innocent 
child — on the afternoon you slipped your letter into 
the pillar-box at Chadock-on-Sea. And to think of 
all that has happened since then — to think of it/ 1 

Lucy winced, and for a moment she would have 
given her very life to have got back to the innocent 
simplicity of her girlhood again ; then she gave a 
low, somewhat affected laugh, and drank some wine 
feverishly, for Theodore had ordered champagne. He 
had thought Lucy would like champagne, but he had 
chosen a sweet wine instead of the dry brand which 
she would have preferred. 

" Why did you never come and call all the time I 
was staying in London," she asked, " staying at The 
Towers? I rather expected you to appear just for 
the sake of our old friendship." 

He frowned. 

" You never wrote and asked me to come and see 
you," he answered, " and as you know, "Lucy, I hardly 
ever make calls or mix in any way with smart society. 
I devote myself entirely to my work." 

" But you might have come and called all the same/' 
she muttered, pouting like a child. " I felt a little hurt, 
I really did, Theodore." 

He crumbled some bread with thin, cold fingers. 
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"That's not the truth," he retorted, giving her a 
piercing glance with his keen black eyes. "You 
never gave me a second's thought during your stay at 
The Towers, Lucy. You were too absorbed with the 
new life. You forgot all your old friends, as was only 
natural ; but it was very different with myself, for I 
watched your career carefully — as it was revealed to 
me in the fashionable intelligence of the Morning Post, 
amongst the lists of guests at great houses." 

"Well, you won't see my name in the Morning 
Post now," she interrupted him bitterly. " I shall be 
asked to no more smart parties," she added, " for May- 
fair has seen the last of me — I have bid farewell for 
ever to Park Lane." 

She murmured the last words low, half under her 
breath, so the waiters should not hear her, and then 
began to chatter gaily on indifferent subjects, displaying 
abundant vivacity and somewhat forced merriment 

But it was obviously a relief both to Theodore and 
his guest when the long, elaborate dinner came to an 
end, and they were left to themselves in the white and 
gold room ; for Lucy heaved a sigh of content after 
coffee had been brought in and the last waiter had 
withdrawn, then she leaned her elbows on the table 
and stared hard at Theodore. 

" Thank heaven, now we can talk freely," she said, 
" and be absolutely'at our ease. You may as well give 
me a cigarette — an Egyptian, please." 

He took out a plain leather case, then frowned and 
knit his brows, evidently displeased by the request 

" You did not smoke cigarettes when you lived at 
Chadock," he remarked. " I am sorry you have 
acquired the habit, Lucy. But there — there " 
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He pushed the leather case into her hands as he 
spoke, and he sighed, for his whole heart was aching 
over Lucy. How pale she looked, he thought, now 
that she was no longer acting a vivacious part 
What heavy purple shadows were under her eyes, 
and how young she was, after all — how young ! 

He remembered what a delicate, pretty little child 
she had been — a child whom he had treated as a 
sister in the first years of their acquaintance, when he 
himself had only been a big school-boy. Yes, he had 
always been fond of Lucy, and he asked himself why 
in the name of heaven he had not gone round to The 
Towers when she first arrived in London, for he 
might have seen how things were tending and so 
have warned the girl to be on her guard with Lord 
Robert. But he had purposely avoided calling simply 
because he was afraid of getting over fond of Lucy, 
and he had deliberately tried to put her out of his 
heart and mind, having decided it would be foolish 
for him to think of getting married. 

" Don't preach at me, Theodore." She made a face 
at him across the table. " I know that I have left 
undone those things which I ought to have done, 
and have done those things which I ought not to 
have done." 

She shrugged her round dimpled shoulders, then 
quite suddenly — to the young man's uttei* consterna- 
tion and alarm — she buried her face on the table and 
began to sob as if her heart would break — low, dread- 
ful sobs. 

" Lucy, my poor little Lucy, don't give way like 
this," Theodore exclaimed, gazing at her awkwardly, 
uncertain what to do or say. He wanted to comfort 
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and console her, to take her in his arms and kiss her 
tears away ; for he could no longer hide from himself 
that he loved her. Her tears had worked their way 
upon him, he was all tenderness now, all compassion. 

" Theodore, I'm ashamed of myself ; absolutely 
utterly ashamed of myself." Lucy began to wipe her 
eyes with a handkerchief; her wild sobs had ceased, 
her sudden paroxysm of grief was over. w I don't 
know what came over me to make me break down in 
such a disgraceful fashion, 11 she added, " and after our 
nice dinner too. But I am so wretched, for I can't 
forget Hugh Curven. I loved him so, Theodore — oh, 
how I loved him, and parting with him has broken 
me to bits." 

She rose from her seat as she spoke and began to 
trail up and down the room, a slim little figure in 
her white dress— -delicate as a snowdrop — fully as 
pale. 

" Tell me all about Lord Curven." Theodore leaned 
back in his chair and regarded her fixedly. " I think 
it might ease your heart if we talked over all that 
has happened, Lucy. I know so little of your brief 
engagement — only what the papers said." 

She shook her head. 

" No," she answered. " I couldn't talk about Hugh, 
it would pain me too much ; I dare not think about 
the past It is the future . I must turn my thoughts 
to. Only there is one thing I want to impress upon 
you, Theodore. I should like you to know that I 
loved Hugh Curven with all my heart and with all 
my soul, most truly and most purely. But now that 
he has thrown me over, now that he has abandoned 
me, I don't care the least scrap what happens. I 
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am ready to go to the devil — I am ready to risk any- 
thing — to do anything/ 9 

She clenched her trembling hands. 

u Oh, God ! to be able to forget," she cried ; "just to 
be able to forget ! " 

Theodore rose hastily from his chair and crossed 
over to where she was standing. 

"Lucy," he exclaimed earnestly, "don't say such 
awful things. It hurts me to hear you. Do you 
think it is right for a young girl like yourself to talk 
of going to the devil just because one man out of 
the whole world of men has deserted you ? Live a 
straight life, whatever you do." 

" Why should I ? " She spoke with a certain 
defiance. u What's the use? Hugh doesn't really 
care for me." 

" But another man may." The words rose unbidden 
to Theodore's lips and he was hardly conscious what 
he was saying ; only he knew that he felt the most 
wonderful pity for Lucy — this poor little girl whom 
her friends had deserted and love had betrayed. 

She covered her face with nervous, shaking hands. 

" Hush — hush ; let us talk of something else," she 
muttered, " of what I am going to do to-morrow, for 
instance ; for it is like running a sharp sword into my 
heart to mention Hugh's name. Don't you want to 
hear all that happened at Lincoln's Inn this afternoon 
and how my interview with the two old lawyers went 
off?" 

She sat down on a chair and began to smooth and 
straighten out her long white gloves. She had gained 
in composure during the last few moments, but 
Theodore, who watched her pitifully, was keenly alive 
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to the tear stains on her face, and deeply moved by 
her helpless beauty. 

" Yes, tell me what happened at Lincoln's Inn," he 
answered. " I have met Mr. Fairbrother and I think 
he is a kind old man, but I don't know Mr. Bell." 

" He's nice too," returned Lucy. "I felt frightfully 
nervous at first, but I think they both realized after a 
little while that I am not so much to blame for Lord 
Robert Chilvers' suicide as most people seem to think, 
for I could see that their opinion of me changed 
directly I told them I refused to touch a farthing of 
the legacy that wicked man left me Their manner 
grew quite different after I had said this, though they 
both told me I must do nothing of the sort, and tried 
to persuade me that it was my duty to accept the 
money, urging this all the more when I told them I 
had left my home and intended to try and earn my 
living on the stage." 

She whisked a tiny powder puff out of a small, hand- 
painted bag as she spoke, and it annoyed Theodore to 
see her touching up her face and consulting a small 
pocket mirror. What a contradiction she was, he told 
himself irritably — what a complex mystery. 

" Tell me — what decision did you ultimately come 
to," he asked, " you and the two old lawyers ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure," she returned ; "a sort of 

compromise, I suppose you would call it. For I told 

them that I would not accept the legacy and they saw 

I meant what I said, but then they explained that the 

money being there, something must be done with it, 

and that I must give it away if I did not intend to use 

it myself." 

" Yes," replied Theodore, " of course, no one else 
18 
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has any right to it. Well, what did you decide to 
do?" 

" To leave things in the hands of Messrs. Bell and 
Fairbrother for a time," she answered, "giving 
them the right to collect any interest owing, this, 
till I have made up my mind what charity to hand 
the lump sum over to. The two old lawyers were 
careful to point out," she added, with a faint, flickering 
smile, "that this arrangement would give me more 
time to consider the position, and decide if I really 
wanted to forego the money or not. Just as if I 
could ever bring myself to accept that shameful 
legacy ! " 

She shuddered. 

" No," she repeated, with a vehement shake of the 
head, " that money is accursed. But let 's change the 
subject. I want to tell you about my plans for 
earning my own living. To-morrow, for instance, 
I intend to try and see the manager of the Jewel 
Theatre, Mr. Louis Thissenden, you know, for he 
is bringing out a new piece at the end of the month, 
Theodore." 

" Lucy ! " He threw up his hands. " I cannot bear to 
think of you on the stage. You do not realize the 
sort of life you would have to lead, or the insults and 
unmentionable humiliations a chorus girl is exposed 
to. Don't go and see that fellow Thissenden to- 
morrow — for God's sake, don't ! He is a hateful old 
man." 

" But what else am I to do ? " she asked passion- 
ately. M I must earn my bread and butter somehow, 
and the stage seems the easiest and simplest way of 
doing so. For I know perfectly well I should have 
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no earthly chance of getting a post anywhere as a 
governess, and I doubt if they would take me on at 
any shop. Besides, think of the beggarly pay a shop 
girl gets. No, Theodore, it is either the stage or the 
workhouse for me." 

She laughed, the wild, reckless laughter he was 
beginning to hate. 

" Hush," he interrupted ; " there is a third alter- 
native, dear." 

" A third alternative ? " Lucy glanced at Theodore 
with some surprise. " Why, what do you mean ? " 
she asked. " What are you going to suggest ? " 

" That you should marry me." He looked her full 
in the face as he said the words, and he spoke in 
quiet, resolute tones. But she stared at him for a 
second in open-eyed astonishment, hardly able to 
realize that he meant what he said. 

" Good gracious, Theodore," she gasped at last. 
" What an absurd, what an impossible idea ! Marry 
you — when you don't care for me ! For I know you are 
not the least bit in love, so why should you want to 
saddle yourself with a wife, a girl whom no one else 
would marry — because she has a hateful story attached 
to her ? " 

" Lucy." He took her cold hands in his. " Why do 
you say that I don't love you ? I think I have 
cared for you ever since the hour of our first meeting, 
though you were only a baby girl in those days, and I 
a mere school-boy." 

She averted her head — a little colour was stealing 
into her pale cheeks — her long eyelashes flickered 
nervously. 

" Why did you not tell me before that you cared/' 
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she asked, "when I was at Chadock? For I 
might have married you then, and we could have 
lived happily in London. Now everything is too 
late, both for you and for me." 

There was a note of pitiful finality in her voice. 

"Why should things be too late?" he asked. 
"You are very young, hardly more than a child in 
years. Let us make a fresh start, Lucy, turn over a 
new page." 

" No," she sighed wearily ; " it would be wrong if I 
allowed you to marry me, just because you are kind 
and chivalrous. For don't you understand that I love 
Hugh Curven, and that I shall never love any one 
else? I have nothing to give you, Theodore, 
nothing." 

" Oh yes, you have," he answered quickly. " I 
quite understand what you feel about Lord Curven, 
and that you shrink from the idea of marrying any 
one else. But what if I don't ask you for your love, 
only for your friendship ? " 

" Only for my friendship ? " She repeated his words 
in puzzled tones. " I — I don't understand you," she 
murmured. " I feel so stupid to-night, Theodore — 
so silly." 

"Poor little girl — dear little girl." He began to 
stroke her hair, that wonderful fine hair with the 
sheen of moonlight on it. "Try and realize that 
I want to protect you, Lucy," he said, "to look 
after you, to give you a home. The world has treated 
you very roughly, my dear, very hardly, and I want 
to make amends. But you must understand — you 
must feel — " he lowered his voice and did not look 
at her as he continued — " you will be more a sister to 
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me than a wife, Lucy, unless the day ever dawns when 
you can come to me and say that your love for Hugh 
Curven is dead, and that " 

He paused, and did not finish the sentence, but 
Lucy understood all that he meant to convey and 
blushed to her forehead. 

" Oh, Theodore, how good you are — how good," she 
muttered ; " the kindest and the best of men. But I 
cannot marry you — I dare not accept such a sacrifice 
from any one. Besides " — she looked him full in the 
face — "confess, dear friend, that you had no idea of 
asking me to marry you when you arrived at Glori- 
anna's restaurant to-night. It has all come about 
suddenly, and you are as much surprised by what you 
have just said as I am. For it is pity that you feel 
for me — not love." 

" No, you are wrong," he protested ; " for whilst we 
have been together in this room, you have grown 
wonderfully dear to me, Lucy, dearer than anything 
in the world. You are so slight and so young, so 
delicately fashioned, so tender, and I cannot bear to 
think of you fighting a hard battle by yourself, soiling 
your white wings, staining your little hands. I have 
lived a selfish bachelor life hitherto, and have thought 
only of my work and the money I was making. Save 
me, Lucy, from such a dreary existence ! " 

She smiled, a weary, faint little smile. 

" Don't ask me to marry you, Theodore," she said, 
" for I dare not accept the love you offer — I'm not 
worthy. Besides, don't you see — don't you under- 
stand — that after the life I have been leading lately I 
could never settle down and turn into a model house- 
wife, a prudent manager ? I want excitement, plenty 
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of excitement, and to pass my days in a mad whirl — 
a feverish round of gaiety. But I shall never forget 
the honour you have done me, and the kindness you 
have shown. And I can promise you one thing, 
Theodore," — she flung her head back; her eyes gleamed 
and glistened — " as you have asked me to marry you — 
you, a good, honourable man — oh, I give you my 
solemn word that I will never disgrace myself in any 
way ; I'll be a pure woman to the end of the chapter 
for your sake, and because of your trust in me." 

She caught her breath. Tears were streaming 
down her cheeks again ; she could not control her 
painful agitation. 

"Lucy," — he put his arm around her waist — 
"change your mind, dear. Promise to be my wife. 
You cannot face the world alone — you cannot. I 
would be good to you, and loving and tender, and I 
know you would be happy in our little home, though 
you think now that you might be discontented and 
bored ; but you wouldn't, dear — you wouldn't. I 
know you better than you know yourself. You don't 
want amusement and distraction, false excitement and 
empty glitter. You need the quiet cherishing of love." 

He pleaded with passionate earnestness, completely 
carried away by Lucy's pale beauty ; for Theodore 
Helme was no longer the quiet, self-restrained 
young barrister who had entered Glorianna's restaurant 
earlier in the evening. He was a man who had sud- 
denly realized what it means to care for a woman. 
Almost without meaning to, Lucy had subdued 
and conquered Theodore. He was hers for all 
eternity. She had cast a spell over him ; he was at 
her feet — his arms open to embrace her. 
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But she pushed him gently away, because she was 
afraid of weakening under his warm touch — afraid of 
accepting his love, just for the sake of the comfortable 
home that he offered. For she knew she did not care 
for Theodore Helme. Her heart was dead within 
her — her soul crushed and broken. 

"Let me go, Theodore," she said. u To-morrow 

morning, when you think this scene over, you will be 

thankful that I have refused you; for you will feel 

then, as I feel now, that you would spoil your 

career if you married me. I know I should make 

you utterly miserable. I am not of the type from 

which good wives are made." She gave a low sigh, 

then caught up her opera-coat, which lay over the 

back of a chair, and slipped into the loose, delicate 

garment that was only a cloud of chiffon and lace, 

scented with some vague perfume of Eastern flowers. 

" To-morrow I shall write to you," she murmured, 

" and tell you what luck I have at the Jewel Theatre, 

if I am going to be taken on as a chorus girl or not. 

And, Theodore," — she turned to him pleadingly — 

" you will always be my friend, my dear friend, won't 

you ? The brother to whom I can turn at all times — 

the kind elder brother ? " 

He bowed his head. 

" If you wish it to be so," he answered ; then he 
looked long and earnestly into her eyes. " Lucy, you 
won't forget the promise you have just made me? 
You will lead a blameless life ? You will never give 
me cause to feel ashamed of my little sister ? " 
She shook her head. 

" You needn't be afraid, Theodore. I have given 
you my word. I may trick and deceive people — 
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play the part of a Becky Sharp — I don't say that 1 
won't, for I have got to live, you know, and to make 
money somehow, but " she paused, and then con- 
tinued in halting tones — "till I tell you in so many 
words that I am a wicked woman, you may be quite 
sure that I am leading a straight life, and this, what- 
ever you may hear to the contrary. And now let us 
say good-night." 

She held out her hands, and he raised them slowly 
to his lips. 

"Good-night, Lucy," he said softly. "You will 
write to me to-morrow ? One thing more, dear. If 
you are ever in need of help of any sort, you will 
come to me, won't you ? Promise me this at least ? " 

She smiled, and tears glistened on her lashes. 

" Of course, Theodore. But you need not be afraid. 
I am quite sure that I shall make my way in the 
world." 

She threw a lace scarf over her head, and caught 
up the long train of soft, flowing dress. 

" See me down-stairs," she said, " and put me into a 
hansom, please, Theodore ; a hansom with a nice safe 
horse." 

" Let me drive you back ? " He spoke with some 
eagerness. 

"No," she answered. "We have had a trying 
scene, and it is better to part at once. Oh, Theo- 
dore ! " — she smiled at him, the quaint, wise smile he 
remembered of old — u who would ever have thought 
that you would have asked me to marry you — you of 
all men ? " 

She left the room on the words, still smiling to 
herself, and her foamy, lacy skirts made a soft rustle 
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ike the swirl of rushing waters as she descended the 
xiarble staircase of the great restaurant. 

Theodore followed slowly in her wake, pondering 
3ver what had happened, till he suddenly realized 
that Lucy had come to a dead halt on the last step, 
amd he could hear her draw a deep, panting breath. 

She was staring at a group of people who had just 
entered the wide, red-carpeted hall — a theatre-party 
obviously in search of supper — and Theodore, glanc- 
ing anxiously at Lucy, feared she was going to faint, 
she had turned so deadly pale. 

" What is it, Lucy ? " he whispered, hurrying up to 
her side " Tell me what has happened." 

" Hugh — Lord Curven is here," she muttered. " He 
has arrived with those people who have just come in 
and are standing by the entrance door. That stout, 
handsome woman, Lady Porslet, is his cousin, and 
those are her two daughters — the pretty Porslet girls. 
I don't know who the other man is, most likely a 
Porslet though." 

Theodore glanced over Lucy's shoulder, and stared 
at the group in the hall — stared with keen and critical 
scrutiny, for he wanted to see what Hugh Curven 
was like — the young man who had gone so far 
towards wrecking Lucy's happiness, the man whom 
she had just said she would love to the end of her 
days. 

"A weakling and a prig." So Theodore com- 
mented bitterly to himself, as he took in all the 
details of Viscount Curven's appearance, and he 
wondered how it had happened that Lucy had fallen 
so passionately in love with Hugh. 

He was certainly exceedingly nice-looking, and had 
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an air of distinction, of rank, but his face lacked 
strength. 

Hugh would never lead a forlorn hope, or play a 
great part in the history of his nation. He was an 
amiable young man, born in the purple, and with a 
silver spoon in his mouth ; an estimable individual 
who would rule the great estates he would inherit in 
the future with justice and prudence, and prove a 
model landlord and kind-hearted host 

He looked bored and unhappy to-night, however, 
and did not appear to be paying much attention to 
his two cousins, though both girls were obviously 
trying their best to find favour in his sight, and 
looked exceedingly pretty in their delicate, shimmer- 
ing frocks, with their beautifully coiffured hair. 

"He doesn't see me — Hugh doesn't see me yet" 
Lucy spoke in low, fluttering tones; then, before 
Theodore could interfere or stop her, she made her 
way up the huge white and gold hall to where Lord 
Ciirven was standing. 

She was as pale as the snow-drift, and her eyes were 
full of passionate pleading, for Lucy had determined 
to speak to Hugh. She could not pass him by with- 
out a word, she told herself. Besides, surely they 
might still be friends, though they had been lovers 
once. 

She forgot that Lord Curven was surrounded by 
relatives — starched, prim relatives. She did not notice 
that Lady Forslet had raised a tortoiseshell lorgnette, 
or that the two young girls shrank back abashed as 
she flitted by, for Lucy, notwithstanding all she had 
said to Theodore, had not yet fully grasped the fact 
that she was diclassie — condemned. Besides, only a 
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month ago Lady Porslet had been making a great 
fuss over Lucy, regarding her in the light of a possible 
connection by marriage, and Vera and Irene Porslet 
had treated her as an intimate friend. 

But now, as Lucy advanced towards the little 
group, Lady Porslet and her two daughters stiffened 
and drew themselves up, and the prim dowager's lips 
curled, and she surveyed the girl calmly and disdain- 
fully. But Lucy took no notice of Lady Porslet, for 
her eyes were fixed on Hugh. How would he meet 
her ? What would he say to her ? Those were the 
questions she asked herself feverishly. Then she 
suddenly went cold all over her body, for Hugh 
glanced up, started violently as he caught sight of 
her, and flushed a warm red ; then, making a studied 
pretence of not having seen Lucy, he turned slowly 
round and inspected a small marble statuette which 
stood on an adjacent pedestal behind a screen of tall 
palms, and so made it abundantly evident that he did 
not wish to recognize her presence. 

Lucy caught her breath and gave a deep sigh, but 
she had enough self-command left to enable her to 
pass Lady Porslet holding her head high, and to cut 
the woman who would have cut her. 

But outside in the street, when Theodore was help- 
ing her into a hansom, she turned to him with a little 
choking sob, and muttered in low tones : — 

" Oh ! in the future, Theodore — in the future — see 
if I don't make other men pay for the cruel way 
Hugh Curven has treated me to-night! I hate 
everybody on earth, I think, everybody on earth." 
" Do you hate me ? " he asked gently. 
She shook her head. 



CHAPTER XX 

ADRIFT 

"And so you want to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession, Miss Gort, and hope that I'll be able to find 
you a place in the chorus of the play that we shall 
shortly be producing here. But why don't you ask 
for a small speaking part?' 1 

Louis Thissenden glanced sharply at Lucy as he 
spoke, eyeing her with keen professional scrutiny. 

The famous manager was standing on the stage of 
the Jewel Theatre, for Lucy, as good luck would have 
it, had arrived at the theatre to find that Louis 
Thissenden had come round that morning to discuss 
some new scenic effects with the scenery painters, 
and she had prevailed on a solemn young clerk in 
the box office to go in search of the great manager 
and ask if Miss Lucy Gort could possibly see Mr. 
Thissenden, or if there was any chance of being able 
to fix an appointment for another day. Louis 
Thissenden smiled queerly when the clerk delivered 
Lucy's message, for he had read the papers like the 
rest of the world, and knew all about the Chilvers 
scandal, and had been thinking to himself, only that 
morning, what a wonderful advertisement it would 
be for the new piece that he was bringing out in a 
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fortnight's time, if Miss Lucy Gort could be prevailed 
upon to trip across the stage and smile at the 
audience. 

Why, all London would flock to the Jewel Theatre 
to see the heroine of the latest scandal.. Lucy would 
be a safe draw for months and a fine advertisement. 

But what was the good of supposing that such a 
thing was likely to happen ? So Louis Thissenden 
had reflected with a sigh, for was it probable that a 
young woman who had just come in for sixty 
thousand pounds would care to make her appearance 
on the boards of a theatre, when she could be enjoy- 
ing herself in her own way, and having a good time 
with her money ? 

" Miss Lucy Gort — hem — Miss Lucy Gort," so he 
had muttered, staring at the meek box-office clerk 
under his shaggy eyebrows, but evincing none of the 
surprise he felt. He was a stout old man, with a big, 
shiny forehead, and a heavy grey moustache ; he had 
white, coarse hands, and rather a sensual mouth. 
Every one in London knew Louis Thissenden well 
by name, but his reputation was not one of the best, 
though his theatre was one of the most popular in 
town ; he was the acknowledged king of musical 
comedy, and, as well as the Jewel Theatre, he owned 
two others in London, and was always running travelling 
companies in the provinces. 

He was immensely wealthy, but he spent his money 
freely and indulged his Bohemian tastes to the full, 
and women and wine claimed an equal share of his 
attention. 

He looked what he was — a warm-hearted old 
sinner, a thorough ban vivant^ but Lucy had never 
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come across a man of Louis Thissenden's type before, 
and her heart sank a little as she confronted him on 
the stage of his theatre — that large, unfamiliar stage 
on which she felt so small and insignificant a person. 
She was shy, too, of the tall, slim artist men who had 
been talking to Louis Thissenden about the scenery 
for the new play, and who now stared curiously at 
her, as did some scene-shifters who were loitering 
at the back of the stage. 

They were very rough-looking men, she thought, 
and the whole atmosphere of the place was ex- 
traordinarily oppressive and funereal, for the entire 
theatre was muffled up in sheets and brown holland, 
swathed as though for burial. 

Her voice had trembled, and she had been pain- 
fully shy and self-conscious, as she made her first 
faltering speech to Louis Thissenden, and she had 
flushed and paled in embarrassment, confused, as she 
explained to the stout manager that she had come to 
ask if there was any chance of her obtaining a part in 
the chorus of his next musical production. 

"I can sing a little and dance a little," she had 
murmured, " and I really believe I could act, so please 
give me a chance if you possibly can." 

She had clasped her hands prettily together as she 
said the last words, and had glanced at the ugly old 
man entreatingly ; for stout, red-faced Louis Thissen- 
den could do so much for her if he chose. He could 
put Lucy in the way of earning more than mere 
bread and butter; he could make her, by skilful 
advertisement, one of those darlings of the footlights 
whose photographs are in every paper, whose names 
are household words, and who coin gold. 
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The manager said nothing for a moment, only 
stared hard. But Lucy felt that she had made a 
good impression, and she was right, for after Louis 
Thissenden had given one or two thoughtful nods of 
the head, he turned to her and suggested that she 
should ask him for a small speaking part — smiling 
encouragingly as he spoke. 

4t A small part," she murmured. " Why, if you 
would put me in the chorus J should be grateful — but 
a small part ! " 

Her eyes glistened, and a faint smile played about 
her lips. She was pale, for she had spent a restless, 
miserable night, thinking over all that had happened 
at Glorianna's restaurant on the preceding evening. 
But it suited Lucy to be pale, it enhanced her 
delicate fragility, it added to her exotic charm. 

" You shall have a few lines to say." Louis Thissen- 
den nodded his head. "Yes, Miss Gort, you shall 
have your chance. For I believe, from the look of 
you, that you have the makings of an actress, only 
you must gain a little more self-confidence. Let's 
see you walk across the boards now, let's see how you 
take the stage." 

Lucy blushed painfully. She felt wretchedly shy, 
her knees shook, her little hands trembled, but she 
told herself that she was a fool — an idiot — to behave 
like this. She must cease to be nervous and timid. 
She was no longer a quiet, demure little girl ; she 
was a woman, a woman fighting a desperate battle 
for daily bread, and it was absolutely necessary that 
she should show herself off to the best advantage, for 
her looks were up for sale — she must make a bold 
display of her charms. 
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Courage came to her — courage born of the strange 
situation ; also, the smell of the theatre had got into 
her nostrils and was mounting to her brain, that 
curious smell which belongs to the footlights, for Lucy 
was breathing the air of Bohemia, and she found 
it as invigorating as champagne — as intoxicating. 

She stepped boldly forward — her green eyes gleam- 
ing — her lips slightly parted ; then, with a little laugh, 
that low, quiet laugh, which had always puzzled her 
people at Chadock-on-Sea, Lucy walked slowly up 
and down the stage. 

She moved with a curious undulating motion which 
was full of the mystery and glamour of the East, and 
she did not look like an English girl for the moment, 
so much as some lovely, baneful enchantress, or slow, 
smiling, soft-moving siren. 

Louis Thissenden clapped delighted hands. Here 
was a fascinating creature, he thought, to introduce 
to the jaded British public ; a girl who would be 
certain to cause a furore ; and he rubbed his shiny 
forehead as he tried to recollect who it was whom 
Lucy resembled so closely; then he suddenly re- 
membered the famous Russian demi-mondaine, 
Katrina Kathecsky, and he rubbed his hands gleefully, 
and chuckled aloud in exuberation of spirit. 

For Lucy Gort was ten times more beautiful than 
the famous Katrina, and she had found her way to 
his theatre — his ; he would have the good fortune to 
present this lovely young creature to the public How 
other managers would envy him his luck, he thought ; 
but there — he had always been lucky and always 
would be. 

" That will do, my dear," he called out amicably to 
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Lucy. " You don't take the stage badly, considering 
you have had no real training. And I like that lazy, 
undulating motion you have with your hips ; it's a 
bit Eastern — it's quite charming. I tell you what I 
will do, Miss Gort ; " he advanced close to Lucy a^d 
placed a heavy hand on her shoulder, nor did he 
appear to notice how she shrank back under his 
touch. " I'll have the autljpr round, Sydney Buxton, 
who has done the libretto for the new play, you know, 
and he shall write in a little part specially for you. 
You shall come on towards the end of the first act, 
just before the Japanese lamps are all lit up for the 
big carnival scene. You must cross the stage by 
yourself, as you did just now, dressed in black velvet* 
velvet that will fit you as tightly as your skin, and 
wearing a big black hat That's to show off your 
hair, my dear, for we must make the most of hair like 
yours." 

His eyes were studying Lucy as he spoke, till she 
could have cried for the very shame of it all. She 
shrank abashed from this public appraising of her 
charm?, and she knew that the scene shifters gathered 
together at one end of the stage were listening — 
listening and staring. 

"Shall I have anything to say?" she murmured. 
Her voice sounded harsh and unnatural, but that was 
because her throat was so dry and parched. 

" Yes, my dear, of course you shall." He patted her 
with his big white hand. " Let's see," he went on, 
11 Merton Clithero will be playing the hero, and you'll 
have to glide up to him and ask him to take you 
to the carnival. He'll sing a song — we'll call it 
' Temptation — he'U sing it straight at you, and you'll 
l 9 
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just stand in the centre of the stage and listen with all 
the lights full on you. By Gad, it '11 be fine ! Them 
when the song is over, you'll glide off as quietly as 
you came in, smiling, but with your eyes down, 
and you will have meant more than has been said. 
Oh, you'll take the house by storm, if I know anything 
about my business." 

Lucy drew a short breatfc. 

u I shall have to stand alone — right in the middle of 
the stage," she muttered ; " stand there and be stared 
at." 

She moved back as she spoke, for she could not 
endure his heavy hand on her shoulder any longer. 
She was feeling sick, morally sick, for she understood, 
notwithstanding her innocent upbringing, what type 
of woman Louis Thissenden was asking her to 
personify, and she wondered if she dared do this thing ; 
could she stoop so low — could she ? 

" There's not a girl in the musical comedy line who 
wouldn't give her eyes for the chance I am offering 
you," Thissenden grunted ; then he began stroking and 
pulling his fierce grey moustache. " Don't you want 
to feel that every one is looking at you, dear ; isn't it 
what every actress is after? And I'll 'bill' you as 
well, I'll ' bill ' you in large letters on the programme 
— La Belle fetrangfere, Miss Lucy Gort." 

"Oh no," she protested. A look bf dismay had 
overspread her face, her eyes were restless and 
troubled. " You must not put my real name on the 
programme, please ; I will choose another — a fine, high- 
sounding one." 

" But that wouldn't do at all," he answered, shaking 
his head, and screwing up his grey eyes. " No, no," 
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he added with decision, " we must have you down on 
the programme under your real name, because you 
are quite a famous little lady, you know. It isn't 
every woman who can turn a man's head as you turned 
Lord Robert Chilvers'." 

He laughed — loud, jarring laughter. 
€€ Do you think you would have the chance you are 
getting," he asked, " if it wasn't that people are all 
talking about you ? Why, I'm going to • bill ' your 
name right under the star's, and a pretty row there 
will be when Miss Violet Manners finds it in big type 
under hers — a pretty row." 

He rubbed his hands together, then smiled at the 
shrinking girl. 

" Pluck up your courage, my dear, and put a bold 
face on things," he said, and there was a note of rough 
kindness in his voice ; " and if you want to take the 
town by storm, and be the most advertised artiste in 
Kurope, invest the sixty thousand pounds that Lord 
Robert Chilvers left you in diamonds. Wear a neck- 
lace that will set the stalls gaping, and, by Gad ! you'll 
be able to do what you like in the world of musical 
comedy a month or two later; and remember it's 
Louis Thissenden who tells you this — Louis Thissen- 
den, who is supposed to know his business." 

Lucy shook her head. She was pale and shaking, 
and, notwithstanding the intense heat of the warm 
summer morning, her hands and feet had turned cold 
as ice. 

" Mr. Thissenden," she murmured, " I am sorry to 
have taken up your time so, for I see I have made a 
great mistake. I cannot accept the offer you are good 
enough to make me. I had fancied that you would 
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find me a place in the chorus perhaps, where no one 
would have known anything about me, and my real 
name would have been a mystery. But as it is — " 
She threw her head back and faced him with a certain 
defiance. " Oh, what do you think I am made of," she 
asked passionately, " when you expect me to parade 
myself before a whole theatre full of people under my 
real name — to trade on what has happened, the crime 
that has wrecked my life? Because Lord Robert 
Chilvers slandered me, do you think that I intend to 

slander myself, to — to " she paused, words failing 

her. 

Louis Thissenden stared at her, then frowned 
heavily. 

" Come, come, my de^r," he muttered, " you are 
behaving very foolishly, you are quarrelling with 
your bread-and-butter. Now don't be a silly girl and 
throw aw^y the biggest chance that you are ever 
going to get, for I tell you there is not another 
manager in England who will do more than I am 
ready to do for you, and there certainly is no other 
theatre where you would get so gopd a show. But I 
suppose you know that — you must if you have got 
any sense," 

Lucy made no answer ; all she felt was a burning 
desire to escape from this man's presence, to rush out 
of the theatre and hide — hide her shamed face, her 
burning cheeks. 

Oh, how right Theodore Helme had been when he 
warned her against earning her bread on the boards of 
a theatre ; but what was she to do — where was she 
to turn if the stage doors were to be closed upon her ? 

She cpuld pot dig, to beg she was ashamed, so what 
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refuge opened in front except the refuge of the grave ? 
She thought of Theodore and his offer of marriage, but 
she knew that she would never be happy living in a 
small house — practising petty economies ; besides, 
Theodore was so good, so chivalrous, that she dared 
not marry him unless she had some love to give him. 
She dared not — it would be a crime — a sin. 

For a miserable second she thought longingly of 
the cool depths of the river and what a blessed thing 
it would be to end her young unhappy life; for it 
seemed to Lucy that she had come to the finish of all 
things. 

" You go home, my dear, and think matters Over 
for a bit ; remember that I'tn offering you a chance 
that you ate never likely to have again." Louis 
Thissenden addressed Lucy with rough kindness. 
Perhaps he was touched by her pale face and the 
hopeless, despairing look in her eyes, for the man had 
a heart, also he was always sorry for pretty Women 
who refused to take advantage of life's opportunities. 
" Just you remember," he went on, " that at no other 
time could you make the sensation on the stage that 
you're pretty well bound to make now; London 
would crowd to see you, and even if you couldn't 
act for nuts, it wouldn't matter ; your beauty — for, by 
my soul, you're beautiful — would carry you along ; 
that and skilful advertisement, and you'd be pretty 
sure of making a hundred pounds a week for the 
next few years and having a royal time. Am I not 
speakihg the truth, Goldie ? " He turned and ad- 
dressed the tall, dark artist, who stepped forward as 
his patron addressed him, and smiled encouragingly 
at Lucy. 
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He -was rir-n^yirtf r: a slim, artistic fashion, bet 
nrt care ibr bis rosing eyes, nor the bold 
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* Perhaps 1 an,* returned Lucy; " bat all the same 
there are sooc thirgs I can do, and some things I 

is t. If yon wocld let oe appear at your theatre 

she turned impulsively towards Louis 
* giving me a tiny part in the chorus, 
and letting nobody know my real name nor anything 
about me — for cooe of my former friends would be 
able to recognize me if I wore a wig — why, then I 
should be mast grateful But to appear as myself, 
as Lucy Gort, oh, that would be impossible" 

* But, my dear girl," the old man interrupted her, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, " it is just because you 
happen to be Miss Lucy Gort that I am willing to 
give you a speaking part and to advertise and boom 
you. Under any other name than you own you 
would mean no more to the British public than just 
a pretty girl, and there are heaps of pretty girls 
about Besides, to speak candidly, if you hide that 
shining, glistening hair of yours under a wig, your 
looks won't be so very remarkable But there- 
there — w he gave a short, husky cough — "I don't 
suppose," he added, "you want to make money so 
particularly, for of course a young lady who has just 
come into sixty thousand pounds " 
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€€ You are making a mistake," she exclaimed, her 
roice trembling passionately. " I do not intend to 
:ouch the legacy Lord Robert Chilvers has left me. 
L told his lawyers so yesterday. He only left me 
:hat money out of wicked revenge — to blacken my 
good name. So far as money goes, I am, practically 

speaking, penniless, but for all that " 

She did not finish her sentence, but held out her 
cold, shaking hands. 

** Good-bye," she said ; " thank you very much, Mr. 
Thissenden, for your kindness in seeing me." 

She gave a stiff little bow to the artist, and then 
turned to leave the stage, but old Thissenden caught 
her by her arm. 

" Look here, Miss Gort," he exclaimed. " You 
write to me to-night. Til give you till this evening 
to think over my offer, and if you have got no money, 
you will be a little fool, my dear, not to jump at the 
chance I am offering." 

" Perhaps I am a fool/' Lucy retorted quietly, her 
lips tightening into rather a bitter smile, her face 
looking old and hard for a second, and indescribably 
scornful ; then she groped her way out of the darkened 
theatre, turning her steps towards the entrance hall. 

Louis Thissenden stared after her curiously, and so 
did Reginald Goldie. 

"Well, of all the queer things," exclaimed the 
younger man, "and of all the queer girls! But I 
say, Thissenden, she'd make a bit of a sensation, 
wouldn't she ? " 

He stroked his chin as he spoke and smiled wisely. 

Thissenden nodded his head. 

" A sensation ? By Gad ! yes," he muttered* " Now 
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look here, Goldie, we mustn't lose sight of Mfes Gort. 
The girl's left no address, so hurry out of the theatre, 
there's a good chap, and follow her discreetly in a 
hansom. We must find out where she is living, for 
if I don't hear from her to-night I must make her 
a bigger offer to-morrow — an offer in black and white. 
Have her in the new piece we must ; she'd draw people 
here like a magnet" 

He spoke in quick, breathless sentences, his words 
crowding on each other. 

" Now ' git,' dear boy," he continued, " but for God's 
sake don't let the little girl catch sight Of you and so 
learn that she's being tracked down. She is nervous 
and all on wires as it is, and there's no telling what 
she mightn't imagine." 

Goldie nodded his head. 

"You bet, I'll be careful," he answered, then he 
made his quiet way to the entrance hall, following 
Lucy at a discreet distance ; but he hung back on the 
steps of the big marble vestibule, for he saw that 
the girl he was following was talking to an old lady 
who stood by the box office, and who had evidently 
come to the theatre about some tickets — a wonderful 
old lady, well known in London society, and whom 
Reginald Goldie recognized at once to be Lddy Maria 
Standish. 

Lady Maria was the widow of a Colonel Starldish, 
dnd though a member of the great Erne family, being 
the daughter of the fifth Earl of Lynton, she Was far 
from being wealthy. She lived in a tiny little house 
jutting off Park Lane and could only afford a modest 
retinue of servants and a jobbed brougham. 

But for all that society stood in awe of Lady Maria, 
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for she possessed a sharp and biting tongue, and could 
be brilliantly sarcastic when she chose. She Wag 
related by birth or marriage to nearly every great 
house in England, and she took a malicious delight 
in playing the part of a wicked fairy godmother and 
making spiteful fun of her relatives. There was only 
one person she really cared about, at least so people 
said, and that was her spendthrift riephew, Julian 
Erne. 

It was because of her bitter tongue and her power 
of making mischief that people paid such court to 
Lady Maria, for it was a fatal thing to fall out of her 
good graces. She neither spared nor forgave. 

She was a tiny little woman, with a small wizened 
face all criss-crossed with puckers and wrinkles, but 
her brown eyes were magnificently alive, and they 
had a strange brilliance in their depths — a fiery 
sparkle. 

She always wore a black wig — a wig With ncf 
pretence about it — and she dressed in quaint, old- 
fashioned clothes, but she possessed some good 
diamonds and beautiful old lace, lace that many a 
young and lovely woman envied her. 

The wizened creature had stared hard at Lucy 
when she first caught sight of her, then had smiled 
and beckoned the girl forward, asking her where 
she was staying, just for all the world as if nothing 
had happened to cause Lucy to be blackballed by 
society — snubbed and cut. 

Lady Maria had always professed to be fond of 
Lucy from the hour of their first meeting, and Lucy 
had seen a great deal of the quaint old woman during 
her stay in town. But she had shrank back all thd 
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same when she saw Lady Maria standing by the box 
office, and had hoped that the latter had not caught 
sight of her, for she fully expected the old lady to 
raise her lorgnette as Lady Porslet had done on the 
preceding evening, and then turn stiffly away. 

Nothing of the kind happened, though, for Lady 
Maria, chancing to glance up, smiled and beamed at 
the girl who hung back amongst the shadows, and 
then summoned Lucy to her with an encouraging 
wave of the hand. 

"Why, it is Lucy — little Lucy Gort!" she ex- 
claimed. " My dear, fancy meeting you here — at the 
Jewel Theatre." Then she had screwed up her brown 
wizened face, and the semblance of a smile crossed her 
thin lips as Lucy came timidly forward and shook 
hands with the powerful little lady. " You don't look 
very well," was Lady Maria's next remark, " but I 
won't say that you are not more bewitching than 
ever, for you look so wise, child, so curiously wise, 
and I like your weary expression — your mysterious 
smile." 

She was staring hard at Lucy as she spoke, patting 
her hand — making a pretty, old-fashioned fuss over 
her. 

" You are not going to cut me, then, like the rest 
of the world, Lady Maria ? " Lucy remarked in low 
tones. " It is very kind of you to speak to me 
— very kind." 

She eyed the old lady with some gratitude. It 
seemed to Lucy as if the whole world was getting 
topsy turvy, for how strange it was to think that this 
wicked old fairy godmother was showing real Christian 
charity, whilst Lady Porslet, who had the reputation 
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of being such a kind-hearted, amiable woman, had 
behaved with such frank cruelty. 

" Cut you ! and why should I ' cut ' you, pray ? * 
Lady Maria raised her high, delicately-pencilled eye- 
brows. " The stupid newspaper people need not have 
published all that stuff about you at the inquest on 
Lord Robert Chilvers, and so have done their best to 
present you in a bad light to the public" The old 
woman stared hard at the girl as she spoke. " But I 
believe you, Lucy, and I am sure that that horrid 
man acted as he did out of spite. He lost his head, 
that's what happened, Lucy, and please remember 
that the Chil verses are always a mad and impetuous 
lot. Their whole family history has been one long 
record of rakes and gamblers. The men ran away 
with the wives of their best friends, the women did 
everything they ought not to have done, and left the 
rest undone — and this has gone on for centuries. Oh, 
what a stupid child you were to stay on at The Towers 
when you knew the man was in love with you — what 
a little baby ! Couldn't you tell he was a brute, that 
you were playing with fire ? " 

" Yes, remaining on at The Towers, that was the 
great mistake," sighed Lucy. She smiled — a wan, 
tremulous smile. "Every one has to pay for their 
mistakes in this life," she added, " but I have paid 
pretty heavily for mine, haven't I — paid the full 
price ? 

Lady Maria nodded her head. 

"Indeed you have, poor child !" she replied with 
some kindliness of manner. " But why didn't Hugh 
Curven stick to you ? " she asked. " You had just got 
engaged, hadn't you, when the tragedy happened ? " 
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"Yes." Lucy's voice shook a little. " We had just 
got engaged," she repeated, " but you see Hugh was 
afraid of the world's verdict. He did not want to 
marry a girl about whom a good deal of scandal had 
been talked. He said that his wife — like Caesar's — 
must be above suspicion." 

u A wishy-washy young man without a backbone — 
that's Hugh Curven." Lady Maria hunched her 
shoulders almost to her ears. "I hate his mother," 
she went on, "and she hates me. She is one of 
those professing church-goers 'who live in their own 
atmosphere of blanket clubs and tracts, but who 
would be all the better for a little real Christian 
charity. Ugh, how that woman does dislike me, 
because I play cards on Sunday and know the points 
of a race horse. But there — there — what's the good 
of talking about Lady Ainley ? You have escaped a 
very boring rtiother-in-law, and as to Hugh — why, 
there &re as good fish in the sea as fever came out. 1 
bet you you'll make a brilliant marriage yet, Lucy, 
and snap your fingers at the whole crew of society 
humbugs ; for a girl with a face like yours need never 
be afraid. There will always be sofne men who 
would risk heaven and hell for you, take the word of 
an old woman for that — of an old woman who knows 
her world." 

Lady Maria paused a second, then gavfe a little 
hoarse laugh. 

" Tell me, what are you doing here at the Jewel 
Theatre all alone?" she continued. "You ought 
to be careful not to go about without a chaperon just 
now. It looks bad, my dear, bad." 

" I am my own chaperon, Lady Maria," Lucy 
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answered quietly. " I have left home and I am living 
by myself now and hunting about for something to 
do. I have to earn my own bread-and-butter. I 
came to the Jewel Theatre this morning to see if J 
could get taken on as a chorus girl in the new piece," 

"Good Lord! child, are you mad — stark, staring, 
raving mad?" Lady Maria interrupted. "Why do 
you want to e^rn your own living? Didn't that 
blackguard of a man leave you some money ? Sixty 
thousand pounds they said in the papers. You won't 
starve on that. And as to living in town by yourself, 
that's ridiculous. Come and stay with me. I'll make 
people receive you, Lucy. No one can afford to 
quarrel with Maria Standish. I know too much 
about my friends — far too much. Yes, my dear, let's 
go to Ostend together next month, you and I, We 
will have a nice time there and then we'll travel about 
and not return to London till next spring, for by that 
time everything will have blown over, and society 
will be ready to welcome you with open arms when 
they learn that you are living under my roof — that I 
have taken up your cudgels." 

She spoke with some enthusiasm, and Lucy was 
deeply touched by her speech, though she was some- 
what puzzled by a greedy look which had come into 
Lady Maria's eyes, and by the restless excitement of 
her manner. 

" Oh, Lady Maria, how good of you to ask me to 
stay with you — how more than good," she exclaimed, 
" and I really believe you could do what you say and 
make people receive me — for you have so much in- 
fluence in society — you are so powerful. But I dare 
not accept your kind invitation. I cannot be beholden 
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to you so greatly, for I have no money, you see. I 
won't touch that sixty thousand pounds — I won't" 

The old woman's face clouded, and she started just 
as if she had received a blow, then she put her hand 
on Lucy's arm. 

4< Come, my dear," she said. " It is getting dread- 
fully late, and we can't stand talking here any longer. 
Drive back and have lunch with me, and then you 
will be able to explain what you mean about not 
touching that money Lord Robert left you." 

She led Lucy towards the door as she spoke, and 
the girl was glad enough to depart under Lady 
Maria's wing. But Reginald Goldie, standing at the 
back of the hall, shrugged his shoulders, for how was 
he to follow Lucy now, and find out where she lived ? 
The helpless girl had suddenly found a protector— a 
powerful if somewhat capricious protector. 

Lucy felt happier than she had done for a long 
time as she sat in Lady Maria's dark, dingy dining- 
room, eating a beautifully-cooked lunch. For though 
the old woman in the black wig did not mind 
how small and sombre her rooms were, nor how 
badly the house needed redecorating, she was very 
particular about the way her meals were cooked; 
in fact, her greatest extravagance in life, as she was 
wont to declare to her friends, was her French chef. 
She was also a good judge of wine, and the glass of 
excellent claret that she made Lucy take during 
lunch helped to bring some colour into the girl's 
cheeks, and Lucy thoroughly enjoyed the cup of 
black coffee which followed on dessert She had 
told Lady Maria all that had passed between herself 
and Lord Curven — this, as they drove in the small 
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brougham which always smelt of the livery stables 
— and Lady Maria had listened silently, nodding her 
old head now and again, and keeping her bright 
brown eyes fixed on Lucy as though she would probe 
the girl to her very soul — ferret out every secret in 
her heart. 

Not that there was any need to do this, for Lucy 
spoke with the utmost frankness of the love she had 
given Hugh Curven, and told Lady Maria that she 
knew perfectly well she would never be able to care 
for another man. All the love she had to give had 
been given. 

" Something has broken here," she said plaintively, 
touching herself lightly on the breast ; " something 
that can never be mended. For a woman can only 
love as I did once in her life, really love ; and God 
help her when things go wrong." 

She added the last words rather bitterly, and Lady 
Maria nodded her head as if in sympathy, but after a 
little while she laughed — the harsh, croaking laughter 
of old age. 

" Don't be so unhappy, Lucy, you'll get over this 
trouble ; and take my word for it — love is not the all 
in all of a woman's existence, though the poets and 
romancers are pleased to declare so. Live to enjoy 
yourself— for amusement, for your clothes, and all 
the other good things of life, and when you marry, let 
your choice be guided by ambition." 

She paused here, to add in low tones — 

"But you mustn't give up your money, Lucy. 
You must stick to your sixty thousand pounds ; you 
can buy everything with money, my dear — everything, 
including a husband." 
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Lucy shook her heat}. 

" No, Lady Maria," she said firmly ; ° you must not 
ask me to do anything so vile and horrible as to keep 
that money. My mind is quite made up on that 
point," 

Lady Maria made no answer, only smiled wisely to 
herself, and changed the subject ; nor did she refer to 
it again till she and Lucy sat drinking the coffee 
after lunch. Then she returned to the charge. 

" You know, my dear, you really must change your 
mind about accepting that money," she said. "I 
will be perfectly frank with you — I believe in being 
frank — so I may as well tell you at once that I would 
never have offered to take a penniless girl about with 
me. And remember that I can do a lot for you if I like 
< — I can force society to open their doors and bid you 
welcome, if I chose to exert my influence and play 
the part of your chaperon ; and I should love to do 
this. Only you must have means of your own to help 
you along, for I couldn't feed and clothe you and pay 
your travelling expenses, since I am not a rich woman. 
I can barely scrape along as it is, and you know what 
a lot of money nice clothes cost, the pretty frocks you 
would need. Besides, if you were living with me, 
Lucy, and I was fighting your battle for you, I should 
want to entertain people, and entertaining runs away 
with plenty of money ; and again, we should always be 
having men to lunch and dine — young, attractive men 
— and wouldn't that make the other women wild, the 
women who wouldn't call or be civil ? " She clapped 
her hands. "Oh, how I should enjoy myself," she 
exclaimed, her eyes twinkling brightly. "How 
delightful it would be to quarrel with all the old cats 
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I know — quarrel with them on your account, child, 
and then get the men here to make love to you, the 
men they want for their own daughters. Why, it 
would be splendid — splendid." 

She chuckled, then paused for sheer lack of breath. 

Lucy watched her with dilated eyes. Oh, for 
money — a little money, — so that she might be 
able to accept Lady Maria's offer. For Lucy 
knew that the old woman was only speaking the 
truth when she said that she could make society 
receive her companion if she chose to exert herself, 
and what a triumph it would be, Lucy thought, to enter 
Vanity Fair again, and make Hugh realize the craven 
part he had played, to glance away when cold Cecilia 
passed, stare boldly at Lady Porslet, and then — later 
on — to astonish, to dazzle society by some brilliant if 
loveless marriage ! For the spirit of the adventuress 
had kindled within Lucy, and she no longer felt that 
there was any degradation in selling herself for 
money and position, if she got a big enough price. 
Her old love for luxury and comfort had returned ; 
also the morning's experience at the Jewel Theatre 
had not been in vain. 

She drew a deep breath, then a sudden thought 
flashed into her mind, and she turned eagerly to the 
old woman who was steadily watching her. 

"Lady Maria, will you take me to Ostend," she 

said, w if I can pay my own expenses and wear frocks 

that will do my chaperon credit? I think I see a 

way to get some money — enough money to last me 

for a month or so, at any rate, and perhaps " her 

eyes glistened and shone — " I shall meet some one at 

Ostend — a rich man who will ask me to marry him. 
20 
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Oh, I will not be a fool and jest with opportunities. 
I can promise you that" 

She rose from her chair and began to trail up and 
down the little dining-room, the room whose windows 
looked out on the back of a mews and was always 
dark and gloomy. 

"Yes, take me to Ostend," she went on eagerly, 
'• do your best for me there, dear Lady Maria, and I 
promise you, I swear to you, that I'll not be un- 
grateful — if my luck ever turns." 

Lady Maria clapped her skinny hands. 

" Splendid, child," she cried, " splendid. If you can 
put your hands cm about four hundred pounds you 
shall certainly come to Ostend with me ; but I won't 
take you with a penny less. And you must have 
lovely clothes — clothes that will make people stare. 
And another thing, child, if I chaperon you for a 
few weeks, you must promise me not to hand over 
your sixty thousand pounds to any charity till we 
have spent a month at Ostend. I'll only take yon 
with me on these terms — I mean this, Lucy." 

Lucy nodded her head. 

"Very well," she answered. "I agree to your 
conditions, Lady Maria. But I can assure you if you 
are hoping to make me change my mind with regard 
to giving up the sixty thousand pounds you will be 
disappointed. Still I won't dispose of the hateful 
legacy till we have spent a month at Ostend together, 
I give you my word as to that. And now when can 
we start ? When can we leave London — that is, if I 
can get hold of four hundred pounds ? But I think I 
can — I am nearly sure I can." 

"Who is going to give you the money?" Lady 
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M&ria asked in shrill tones. "You have quarrelled 
-with your mother, you say. Besides, I shouldn't 
think she Would have so much money to spare, poor 
soul. Shall you borrow it frotti anybody you knew 
atChadock?" 

" Yes," Lucy returned, with heightened colour. " I 
intend to ask an old friend who lived at Chadock- 
on-Sea to lend me the money. But don't ask me any 
questions* please, for I would rather not ahswer 
them." 

"Ask no questions and be told no lies," Lady 
Maria retorted ; then she stroked a fold of her rusty 
black silk dress, and brooded thoughtfully for a few 
momenta. After a while she raised her eyes and 
stared hard at Lucy. " As soon as you have got the 
money, my dear, we will start for Ostend," she said. 
" For things &re at their brightest there now, and Til 
do my very best for you, Lucy. I have never tried 
my hand at match-making before, but now " she 
smiled, a wicked smile, thefl added in brisker tones — 
" You'll have to reserve about a hundred pounds for 
the tables, for you'll have to try your luck at roulette. 
Oh, Lucy," — her eyes gleamed — "we shall have an 
amusing time, I can tell you that It will be the 
most exciting thing I have ever done, to ride full tilt 
at society, and make women and men acknowledge 
my prottgte. Oh, it was a lucky thing for both of us 
that I met you this morning at the Jewel Theatre." 

She leaned back in her chair, tired, for all her 
excitement, and the Weight of her years fell upon her 
and she looked what she was — a weary old woman. 

"I think we must say good-bye to each other 
now," she remarked, " for we have had an exciting 
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morning, and I need my afternoon siesta ; so run 
away, my child, and see what you can do about 
getting that four hundred pounds, and write to me 
when you have got it." 

" And if I don't get it ? " inquired Lucy. She had 
got up to go, and was standing in front of the little 
woman in the black wig, the wonderful fairy 
godmother who was going to do so much for her. 

"If you don't get the money ? " Lady Maria raised 
her eyebrows. " Well, if you don't get it — don't 
write." 

She gave Lucy a wave of her hand in token of 
dismissal, then leaned her weary old head back 
against the cushions of her chair, and half closed her 
eyes. 

Lucy moved quietly towards the door. She 
realized that she was dealing with a woman of moods, 
an old woman who must never be crossed or thwarted 
in any of her whims, and she was not sorry, for her 
own part, that Lady Maria was sending her away. 
For she wanted to be alone, so that she might think 
over all that had happened ; also there was that four 
hundred pounds to get, and there was only one person 
in all the world whom she could ask to lend her the 
money — and that was Theodore Helme. 

She was not afraid of being unable to repay 
Theodore in the future, for a strange confidence had 
come to her — a sublime belief in herself and all she 
intended to get out of life. She felt that she was 
setting out to conquer — to win. She would not 
consent to be thrust out of society — to be hounded 
down and robbed of her good name. She would 
strike a blow for herself, now that she had recovered 
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from that dull apathy that had come over her when 
Hugh had given her up ; she would be the adventuress 
in real earnest. She would play her cards and trust 
to luck, and she would marry some rich fool ; for she 
knew that she was beautiful, and beautiful women 
have always found men to worship them since the 
world was created. They reign imperially by virtue 
of their brows and breasts, they befool monarchs and 
philosophers with equal ease. They smile at all 
things except Time. 

Yes, she would have done with sentiment — that 
fond, maidenly sentiment that had made her believe 
in the past that it would be degrading for a girl to 
marry a man unless she loved him. For why, Lucy 
asked herself defiantly, should she live a dull, lonely 
life because it was not left her to really care for 
any one again ? 

Hugh had done her enough harm, as it was, in 
breaking her heart — why should she not try to forget 
him ? It would be foolish to go to her grave unwed 
because of a spoilt dream — a tarnished romance. 

No, she must allow her senses to conquer her in the 
future — her mere senses. She must live to amuse 
herself and have a good time, and she could only do 
this by marrying a rich man — by selling herself to 
the highest bidder ; so she must do her very best to 
enslave a wealthy suitor as quickly as possible, she 
decided, as she left Lady Maria's cramped little 
house and walked swiftly down the street. 

" Adventures are to the adventurous," she muttered. 
" I have not come to the end of my career as I had 
feared ; I'm only at the beginning, facing a new 
start." 
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She thought of Lady Maria, and wondered what 
the latter's object was in taking her up ? Could it be 
from motives of pure philanthropy, or was Lady Maria 
merely backing an outsider to win some big race in 
the matrimonial handicap? Lucy couldn't say— 
couldn't tell, so she decided not to worry her head 
about matters, but to leave the future to take care of 
itself. 

Lady Maria nodded her head and rested quietly in 
her chair for some time after Lucy had left her, then 
she rang her bell rather imperiously and ordered her 
maid to bring her a telegraph form, for she wapted 
to despatch a wire immediately. 

But when the form had been brought, the old lady 
hesitated as though she were doubtful as to how she 
had best word her message, but at last she wrote in 
the large, shaking hand of old age — 

" Captain Julian Erne, Army and Navy Club. Call 
here as soon as you receive this. Important. Maria 
Standish." 

She drew a deep breath, then handed the telegram 
to her maid. 

" See that this is sent off at once," she said, then, 
as soon as the woman had left the room, Lady Maria's 
features relaxed into a smile. 

"Sixty thousand pounds," she muttered. "Lucy 
Gort could bring her husband sixty thousand pounds. 
So why shouldn't Julian have his chance ? " 



CHAPTER XXI 

A NEW WORLD 

" If I could only know what she wants the money 
for — if I could only find out." 

Theodore Helme muttered the words in low, 
anxious tones as he paced up and down a large room 
lined from floor to ceiling with books. 

He had been dining alone in his chambers at the 
Inner Temple — large, comfortable rooms, furnished 
with a quiet and chastened severity— 'but Theodore 
had not enjoyed his dinner much, though his house- 
keeper, a stout, capable person, Emma Jordan by 
name, had done her best with the simple fare which 
formed his modest repast. The soup had been piping 
hot, the chop grilled to perfection, the omelette had 
possessed considerable merit; but for all that 
Theodore had merely trifled with his food, much to 
Mrs. Jordan's disappointment, when her husband, who 
waited on Theodore — for the worthy couple managed 
the young barrister's menage between them — confided 
the fact to her as they sat in the kitchen after dinner, 
Mrs. Jordan busy with a big mending basket whilst 
George Jordan puffed away at his pipe. 

" I can see there is something wrong with Mr. 
Helme," he remarked. " He looks that worried and 
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perplexed, and he hardly threw me a civil word, but 
sat and stared in front of him all the time I was 
waiting at dinner, and didn't so much as take up his 
evening paper. He's a-worriting over something at 
the law courts. I never did know a gentleman take 
his work to heart so." 

Mrs. Jordan shook her head. 

"No, George, no," she muttered; "it wasn't his 
work that was worrying Mr. Helme. I believe he 
was thinking of a sweetheart. For now I come to 
remember it, a letter was brought him by express 
messenger just before dinner, a letter written in such 
a pretty handwriting, and the envelope smelt of scent" 

Jordan interrupted his wife at this pass with a loud 
laugh, and called her a romantic and foolish woman, 
but for all that the stout soul was right, for it was 
the letter which Theodore had received from Lucy 
Gort that had taken his appetite away, and made 
him so moody and restless in his manner. 

It was a short and carefully-worded letter, in 
which Lucy came to the point at once — a letter wholly 
characteristic of the impulsive sender. 

" My dear Theodore, will you be most awfully good, 
and lend me four hundred pounds for a year ? " so she 
had written in the neat handwriting that had 
attracted Mrs. Jordan's admiration. "I suppose I 
ought to feel most fearfully ashamed of myself ask- 
ing such an immense favour of you, but somehow I 
don't, for I know, after what you told me yesterday, 
that you really do want to help me ; and you cannot 
imagine how much depends on your granting my 
request, but only if you can really spare the money, 
Theodore " 
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The letter had ended abruptly on these words, and 
then followed Lucy's signature, written in firm, bold 
characters. 

" Why doesn't Lucy tell me why she needs so 
much money? She explains nothing in her letter. 
Why should she be so mysterious? — surely she can 
trust me." Those were the questions Theodore 
asked himself, the questions to which he could 
find no answer, but he knew — he knew perfectly 
well — that he intended to grant Lucy's request. For 
surely she had a right to ask any grace of him ? 
Was she not the woman he loved, and had he not told 
her only the night before that she must come to him 
in any moments of stress or difficulty, and that he 
would assist her to the best of his power ? So was he 
to hesitate because she had taken him at his word 
and was relying on his generosity ? 

She was asking for a fair amount, though, he 
reflected, but, as it happened, he had a comfortable 
little nest-egg reposing in the bank. He had made 
a fair amount of money during the last six years, 
money he had been hoarding up, always with the idea 
of being a rich man one day. For it was wealth 
Theodore had coveted, wealth and power, but now he 
had suddenly discovered that there is a force stronger 
than either of these two ambitions, also that a woman 
can mean more to a man than anything else in the 
world. 

" I will go round to the hotel where Lucy is staying, 
and ask to see her this evening ; I see the address is 
on her letter," so Theodore decided at last, then he 
glanced rather anxiously at his watch. It was not 
late, only a little past eight, and he could easily reach 
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Lancaster Gate by a quarter to nine if he happened to 
secure a fleet hansom. He felt it would be better to 
see Lucy and have an explanation at once, but of 
course he would lend her the money, whatever she 
wanted it for, he knew that ; and he dimly suspected 
that Lucy knew it too, for she had written to him as 
one who has the right to demand a favour, evidently 
well aware that when a man cares for a woman his 
greatest delight is to help her in moments of difficulty 
spid distress. 

He hurried out of his chambers and was lucky 
enough to secure a cab at once. London looked dim 
and mysterious as the hansom sped down by the 
Embankment, a wonderful city, velvet-like in its 
black shadows, glowing with ruby lights. And the 
river, as ever, was calm and silent in its dark, steady 
flow, flecked by shimmering moonlight, 

Theodore smiled as he drove along, and thought how 
strange it was to realize that he was in love, actually 
in love ! Till now he had put women rigorously out 
of his life, having determined never to yield to the 
tender passion, but to devote himself entirely to his 
profession and the call of ambition ; for he held to 
the theory, " he rides best who rides alone," also he 
had never had any domestic tastes nor had felt 
inclined to start a home and be the head of a family* 

His mother had died when he was quite young, 
and he had lived with his father at Chadock? 
on-Sea, well looked after by two capable servants, 
so Theodore had been accustomed from his youth 
up to a bachelor establishment; but now he 
felt how good it would be to have a home — a real 
home. His brain conjured up the attractive picture 
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of a pretty drawing-room, and he imagined a smiling 
wife sitting with the lamp glow full on her, ready to 
welcome her husband when he came back after a long 
day's work, and Theodore felt quite certain of 
winning the woman he loved in the end, For he 
remembered that from his college days he had never 
failed in securing any prize he had set his heart on— ^ 
fortune had always favoured him steadily. 

True, Lucy had refused him yesterday, but that 
did not matter in the very least He had spoken too 
soon, he had been over precipitate in his wooing. He 
ought to have given her time to forget Hugh Curven ; 
but when he spoke again — ah, when he spoke again I 

He gazed ahead into the far future ; his eyes sparkled 
and his thin, dark face lit up, It was thus he always 
looked when he addressed the jury at the Law Courts, 
pleading for some client, for at such moments all the 
power in Theodore's nature came to the front, and 
there was no denying the young man's strength and 
iron determination. 

" She shall love me." He said the words half under 
his breath. " She shall come to me one day of her 
own free-will, and put her hands in mine and projnise 
to be my wife, I know it — I know it" 

He leaned forward in the hansom and began to 
wonder how long it would be before he reached Lan-» 
caster Gate. His eyes ached to gaze on Lucy's face, 
his whole soul thirsted after her, and he marvelled hpw 
he had ever been able to keep away from her in the 
past — this with dim, half-contemptuous scorn for his 
former self. 

Lucy was in her little sitting-room at the hotel 
when Theodore's card was brought to her, and shq 
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gave orders that he should be shown up at once. She 
had been resting on a sofa, trying to read a magazine 
and failing miserably. She had taken up the paper 
because she was afraid to think too much about the 
future or to dwell upon the past, and though Theo- 
dore's unexpected advent came upon her somewhat as 
a shock, still she was rather relieved to find that he 
answered her letter in person. 

She guessed he had come to question her as to why 
she wanted so much money, and she thought it as 
well he should know the truth. 

She flushed up when Theodore entered the little 
sitting-room, for after all it had needed a certain 
amount of courage to write and ask him to lend her 
four hundred pounds, but as soon as Theodore had 
crossed the threshold she recovered from her 
momentary confusion and advanced to meet him 
with a smile. 

" Theodore — how good of you to come round," she 
said ; " how very good." She paused, then motioned 
him to a seat ; but he took no notice of the unspoken 
invitation, only looked at her long and searchingly. 

" Lucy, I had to come," he said ; " but first let me 
thank you for writing to me, and for your trust. You 
know that I want to help you, and you are allowing 
me to do so. It is kind." 

This was not in the least what he had meant to 
say, but face to face with Lucy all he could feel was 
an amazing sense of gratitude that she had actually 
come to him for help ; and he did not want to ask her 
why she needed so large a sum of money, it was 
sufficient to know that Lucy would from henceforth 
be in his debt — the sweetest of all sweet debtors. 
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He did not realize the exceeding foolishness of his 
conduct, nor the fact that after all his wise and 
prudent resolutions to avoid women and their wiles, 
he was yielding to the power of the sex ; for now it 
seemed that to help Lucy was the greatest privilege a 
man could have. 

" You are going to lend me the money I want ? " 
She lowered her voice and her eyes, aware that she 
was playing the part of an adventuress, and feeling 
more than a little ashamed of the fact ; only it seemed 
that there was no other part left her to play. For 
since her visit to the Jewel Theatre that morning she 
knew that she would never be able to earn her own 
living, that her sex was against her ; so all she could 
do was to turn her thoughts towards marriage. She 
must sell herself boldly to the highest bidder, and it 
was Theodore who would give her the means to equip 
herself for the campaign — this by the strange irony of 
circumstance and fate. 

" Yes, Lucy," he answered, in tender, ardent tones ; 
" of course I am. Only tell me what your plans are, 
let me know what you are going to do ? Did you go 
to the Jewel Theatre as you said you would ? Oh, my 
dear, you cannot guess how often! I have thought 
about you to-day ! " 

He caressed her hands. He was taking to the ways 
of love very kindly. But Lucy withdrew her fingers 
hastily, for she did not want to encourage the young 
barrister. What could she give him but her friend- 
ship ? He was not rich enough to be her purchaser, 
and too good and kind to be played with and be- 
fooled. 

" I have found out that you were right about the 
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Jewel Theatre," she replied. " I went round this 
morning and saw Mr. Thissenden, but it was horrible. 
He wanted to make a sort of public exhibition of me 
and * bill * me on the programme under my real 
name- " 

She paused, then went on to tell Theodore all thftt 
had passfed at the Jewel Theatre, ending tip with an 
account of her sudden meeting with Lady Maria, and 
the latter's suggestion that she should accompany her 
to Ostend and travel with her as long as Lucy's funds 
held out. 

" Isn't it a wonderful chance ? " she added, looking 
up at Theodore ; " for Lady Maria is a very great lady 
indeed, and no one in society will care about quarrel- 
ling with her, so people will have to be civil to me and 
receive me back irtto the fold or else offend my 
patroness." She clapped her hands gleefully, but 
Theodore bent his brows. 

" I am glad that you have found such a good friend," 
he muttered, " and I can see of what social use Lady 
Maria could be'; but what will this journeying about 
together lead to ? You will have a gay time — and 
then ? " Me gazed at her in anxious question. 

Lucy laughed, delicate, bird-like laughter. 

" Oh, Theodore," she said, and her voice had gained 
in hardness, " what an absurd question f I must 
marry the very richest man I can find — sell myself 
to the highest bidder." 

" Instead of marrying me ! M Theodore muttered 
the words half under his breath ; then laughed rather 
bitterly in his turn. "I see, Lucy/' he went on. 
" You feel that as it is a question of marrying some 
one you don't care for, you may as well make a better 
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bargain than this poor barrister/' he touched hihtsdf 
lightly on the breast, " and doubtless you are right, 
but still " 

"No, Theodore," Lucy replied slowly, "you arfe 
quite wrong as to my reason for not marrying you. 
It's because I honour and respect you too much. I 
wouldn't marry you unless I loved you ; I couldn't. 
But now as to the question of the money I want you 
to lend me. I x:an't see yet how I am going to pay it 
back, and yet I know that I shall be able to, I knoVr 
that — something tells me so." 

" Damn the money," he cried ; "you are welcome to 
all I have in the world. But, Lucy, won't you go to 
Ostend with me instead of with Lady Maria ? Let 
us be married quietly and go there for our honeymoori. 
You don't love me now, but perhaps you might cafe 
in time, and I would be good to you — good." 

She shook her head. 

" The risk of such a marriage would be too great," 
she answered gently, " both for you and for me. Th6 
only thing I want out of life now is money — heaps 
and heaps of money — and I should make a wretched, 
grumbling wife for a man who was only fairly well 
off. No, Theodore, I must marry a millionaire or 
some extremely wealthy person ; let us hope I shall 
find him at Ostend." 

" You mean this — you are ready to make traffic of 
yourself for money — sell yourself shamelessly ? " H£ 
spoke with some sternness. Lucy threw up hef 
hands. 

w My God ! " she cried ; " what else is there left me to 
do ? My heart has been broken, my soul drained——" 
Her voice was wild and despairing. " Wish me luck 
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at Ostend," she added feverishly. " Let money com- 
pensate me for all I have lost" 

" Money/' he repeated slowly, sadly ; " money. Is 
that all you want ? " 

" Yes," she returned, " for I have said good-bye for 
ever to love." 

***** * 

Lucy looked at the gay crowd who thronged the 
Plage at Ostend, and her eyes were frankly critical. 
She scanned the men and the women thoughtfully, 
studying the women with particular attention, for some 
were beautiful, and she wanted to measure and 
compare their beauty with her own. 

She had just started to walk the long length of the 
Plage, and Lady Maria was leaning on her arm, Lady 
Maria attired in rusty silk as usual, and wearing a 
bonnet that savoured of a past century ; but what did 
that matter when the old woman knew everybody 
worth knowing? Let Lady Maria hobble along in 
rags, she would still be the daughter of an earl and 
kinswoman to half the peerage — a personage to be 
reckoned with. Lucy herself was wearing a lovely 
dress, such a frock as only a great modiste can evolve, 
and the girl was looking her best. It was the first 
day of her arrival at Ostend, and the excitement of 
running the gauntlet had brought a faint tinge of 
colour into her cheeks ; for how would people greet 
her, former friends and acquaintances, as she walked 
up and down the Plage ? Would they turn away as if 
she had the plague or receive her back into their 
midst ? It was all on the knees of the gods, or rather 
it depended on Lady Maria's real or boasted influence, 
for was the old lady really important enough to 
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impress society? Could she conquer Mrs. Grundy in 
fair fight ? 

Lucy held her head high, but her spirits sank as 
she and her chaperon promenaded up and down, for 
though every one who knew Lady Maria bowed and 
smiled to her — only men came up and talked. The 
smart society women who had already winged their 
flight to Ostend, folk well known to Lucy, passed her 
with a swing of the skirts, though they nodded to the 
old woman in the black wig, but it was evident enough 
that Lucy was to be ignored even though she had 
found a chaperon in Lady Maria Standish — ignored 
at least by her own sex. 

She smiled rather bitterly and then began to stare 
about her, determined not to show the white feather, 
for after all it was good to be here at gay Ostend — 
away from dusty London, London nodding behind 
shuttered windows and drawn blinds. And as to 
Chadock — Lucy shuddered as she thought of 
Chadock. She would have gone mad had she stayed 
there, playing the part of the penitent prodigal. No, 
it was better to be at Ostend, for the sun shone 
brightly, and the sea looked blue and beautiful ; also 
a careless gaiety pervaded the crowd of promenaders, 
and the women all wore such lovely clothes, the men 
were so well groomed. 

How dazzling the hotels looked with their jutting- 

out balconies, their palms and their flowers ; how 

specklessly white and fresh ! Lucy stared at the little 

tables on the balconies — tables put out to allow people 

to lunch and dine in the open air — and decided that 

Ostend hotel keepers were wise in their generation, 

and as to the Casino, she was half in love with that 
21 
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great, dome-like building already, for Lady Maria had 
already taken her round to see if their two names had 
been entered for membership, and the girl had felt 
a faint thrill of curiosity coming over her when she 
entered the huge place, for here it was that " fortune " 
wascourted — shining, dazzling fortune — and shelonged 
to try her luck at the green table at once ; only Lady 
Maria told her that there was little play going on in 
the morning, that the evening was more gay, and they 
would go there that very night and Lucy should play 
roulette for the first time. 

It was fortunate — very fortunate — Lady Maria had 
gone on to add, that she expected her favourite 
nephew, Captain Julian Erne, to arrive by the after- 
noon boat, and take up his quarters at the huge 
overgrown hotel where she and Lucy were staying, a 
hotel in the very middle of the Plage, famous for its 
chef and smart restaurant. For Julian would be able 
to escort them to the Casino and generally look after 
them, she had remarked with a shrewd nod of her old 
bewigged head, and Lucy had agreed that it would 
be pleasant to have a cavalier in attendance, some one 
who would carry coats and wraps, and make himself 
attentive and useful ; also she had a strong suspicion 
that the more men who hung about her the better, for 
it was not any of her own sex who were going to help 
her — they had cold-shouldered her from their ranks, 
they had done their best to drive her forth into the 
wilderness ; it was the other sex who must come to 
her rescue, it was men who would champion her — not 
women. 

Armed with this thought and comforted with the 
reflection that her frock was a dream and her hat 
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obviously from Paris, Lucy smiled and chatted 
gaily with the masculine escort that soon surrounded 
her and her chaperon. She had met most of the 
men before during her stay in town, and one gouty 
old diplomat was particularly attentive, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his wife had just passed the girl with 
the most frosty inclination of the head ; but he bent 
over Lucy all the more, and whispered pretty, old- 
fashioned compliments in her ear, and Lady Maria, 
noticing this, nodded wisely and happily, for it was a 
lucky thing that Sir Philip Travant had gone out of 
his way to be attentive ; he was a man who influenced 
his world, a clever and witty old statesman. 

A Russian grand duke came up, dark-haired, yellow- 
skinned, and with sleepy, indolent eyes and a suave 
manner. His slim hands and feet and thin delicate 
features proclaimed his aristocratic descent, but Lucy 
thought he looked evil and cruel, and she had her 
doubts about the woman he had been walking with 
— a big, magnificent blonde who was wearing a 
marvellous lace frock and a huge shoulder cape of 
ostrich feathers. A woman whose beauty was marred 
by an air of extreme boldness, whilst her blue eyes 
had a curious metallic glitter. 

She felt a momentary compassion for the woman, 
so suddenly deserted by her cavalier, and she noticed 
how the big creature trailed slowly away as if she 
expected no better treatment, but as to the Russian, 
he was all smiles and bows as he talked to Lady 
Maria, but he kept on darting sharp, keen glances at 
Lucy, and finally asked the old woman to introduce 
him, which Lady Maria did, ^nd then he turned to 
the girl at once and began talking to Lucy (n fluent 
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and very beautiful French, eulogizing the attractions 
of Ostend and asking her if she intended to try her 
luck at the tables that evening, to which she replied 
in the affirmative. 

"I will stake on whatever number you stake, 
mademoiselle/' he returned, with a low bow. " You 
shall bring me great luck." 

She shook her head, a pale smile flickering over 
her lips. 

" I am not a lucky person/' she replied, " at least 
up to the present ; but perhaps my luck will turn to- 
night and I shall win at roulette." 

" Yes, you will win," he answered, in his low, foreign 
voice, that possessed a certain curious attraction. 
" But not only at roulette, mademoiselle — not only at 
roulette." 

He gazed at the girl admiringly, and she could not 
mistake the obvious meaning of his words, also she 
was flattered by his evident homage, for Paul Melanoff 
was a prince of the blood, an archduke out of favour 
with the Russian Court, certainly, for the young man 
had happened to annoy his cousin the Czar on one 
occasion ; but he was a great personage for all that 
and immensely wealthy. 

" Come along, my dear, it is time we thought of 
getting back to our hotel and having a little food." 

Lady Maria glanced sharply at Lucy, and her eyes 
were keen and anxious in their expression. She 
looked as if she were annoyed by the impression 
that her charge had evidently made upon the sus- 
ceptible Russian prince, and she seemed inclined 
to hustle Lucy away; but the girl shook her head 
laughingly and refused to budge. 
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u Let us stay out a little longer, Lady Maria," she 
pleaded. " It is so gay and lively on the Plage — the 
air is so delicious blowing in from the sea, and I like 
watching the wonderful crowd of bathers. Oh, I'm 
sure I'm going to enjoy myself hugely at Ostend." 

She glanced at the Grand Duke with her curious 
jade green eyes as she said the last words, and Prince 
Paul made one of his low bows that would have been 
considered theatrical had he been a person of less 
importance. 

"Surely you are going to enjoy yourself," he 
answered, and his smile promised much; then he asked 
Lady Maria if she and Miss Gort would not dine 
with him that night at his hotel, and suggested that 
they might all go on to the Casino together. But the 
old woman shook her head. 

" I'm sorry, altesse," she answered, " but my nephew 
is arriving from Ostend this afternoon, Julian Erne, 
you know, and I have asked him to dine with me, 
otherwise we should have been delighted to accept 
your kind invitation." 

The Russian gave a deprecatory wave of his hands, 
then his dark face lit up, and he smiled and flashed 
his white teeth. 

" But I am acquainted with Captain Erne, I know 
Captain Erne quite well ; so bring your nephew with 
you to-night, Lady Maria. As they say in your 
charming country — ' The more the merrier.' " 

Lady Maria could say nothing to this, but she 
accepted for her nephew with a bad grace, and Lucy 
could tell from the old woman's manner that she was 
not at all pleased to dine with the handsome Russian, 
though it was evident that she did not want to 
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offend Prince Paul in any way, but stood a little in 
awe of him. 

"How good-looking the Archduke is," Lucy re- 
marked a few moments later, after she and Lady 
Maria had said good-bye to Prince Paul and were 
making their way back to the hotel. " He has a very 
fascinating voice and manner/ 9 she continued, " and it 
was nice of him to ask us to dine with him this 
evening. We shall certainly enter the Casino under 
distinguished patronage." 

Lady Maria frowned. 

u Did you notice the woman Prince Paul was walk- 
ing with ? " she asked. " The woman whose side he 
left to join us? She is a French actress, and her 
name is Lili de Barrand — but the last thing she is 
famed for is her histrionic ability ." 

The old woman paused. 

" Well ? " murmured Lucy. " What do you mean, 
Lady Maria ? I don't quite understand you." 

"I mean this," retorted the other. "Prince Paul 
would have been escorting Mademoiselle Lili to the 
Casino to-night if he hadn't taken a sudden fancy to 
your pretty face, Lucy, and it is not much of a com- 
pliment, let me tell you, to be run after by a man 
with a reputation like that which Prince Paul possesses. 
He is famous all over Europe for his amours and 
gallantries, and nice women avoid him as far as 
they can, notwithstanding his wealth and position. 
But there — there — we shall have to dine with him to- 
night, we cannot avoid it. But don't let him make 
love to you. It will only blacken you more than ever 
in the eyes of the world to have such a man in 
attendance." Lady Maria paused, then added with a 
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little nod, " Now if Sir Philip Travant comes up, and 
wants to talk, be as nice as you possibly can be to 
him, and try and get friendly with General Oliphant, 
for it is the staid, quiet men who will help you to 
regain your lost position in society, Lucy, not the 
rakes like Prince Paul." 

Lady Maria had shaken her head wisely as she 
concluded her long speech, and Lucy never doubted 
the truth of her chaperon's words ; only how com- 
plicated everything was, she thought, and what 
dangerous quicksands stretched out in front ! For 
the moment she felt afraid of the long struggle ahead, 
the fight she was waging with society — the fierce, 
unequal conflict. 

Her heart sank, and she entered the big hotel in a 
despondent state of mind, nor were her spirits raised 
when a girl whom she had seen a great deal of at 
The Towers, a young cousin of poor Stephanie Cavan'*, 
passed her with a stony stare, and did not attempt 
the least mark of recognition. 

She was in a gayer mood after cUjeuner> however, 
and quite disposed to look upon the bright side of 
things, for it was so amusing lunching in the open air 
under the shelter of a wide awning, on a balcony 
bright with flowers, watching the gay promenaders 
who still kept trooping up and down the Plage. Also 
a stout, heavy-looking woman, a certain Mrs. Charteris, 
a great crony of Lady Maria's, had come up to chat 
with the latter and had included Lucy in the 
conversation ; and this was to the good, Lady Maria 
had told Lucy afterwards, for Mrs. Charteris was 
a member of a well-known county family, and her 
friendship was not to be despised. 
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Lady Maria went to rest in her bedroom after 
ddjeuner, and Lucy did the same, for she was feeling 
oddly tired. The excitement of the morning had 
tired her, and she had done a fair amount of walking 
about So she fell asleep on her sofa, to wake up with 
a start an hour later, for Lady Maria was knocking 
vehemently at the girl's door, and calling out that her 
nephew, Captain Julian Erne, had arrived, and was 
below in the hall of the hotel, waiting to be introduced 
to Lucy. 

"Put on your hat before you come down, child," 
Lady Maria shrilled through the key-hole, "for we 
may as well go on the pier and then to a fascinating 
shop I know of, where we will have some coffee or 
chocolate, for the sort of tea they would give us here 
would be beastly — undrinkable." 

Lady Maria moved away from the door, and her 
pattering footsteps could be heard scurrying down the 
long passage. Lucy wondered why she was so ex- 
cited by her nephew's advent, for what real difference 
could his coming make to the old woman who was 
popularly supposed to have neither a heart nor a 
conscience ? 

Lucy put on her hat, however, as she had been 
bidden, caught up a pair of long suede gloves, and 
proceeded to make her leisurely way down the wide 
hotel staircase, a slim figure in her white gown, her 
hair shining under the small French hat — her lips sad 
and wise. 

Lady Maria was waiting for her impatiently at the 
foot of the stairs, and a tall fair man stood by the old 
woman's side — a man who was extraordinarily hand- 
some in a big, blonde way, and who looked ineffably 
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lazy and languid; but his eyes lit up as he caught 
sight of Lucy — his listless manner forsook him. 

Lady Maria made the necessary introductions, then 
nodded sagely to herself as Lucy Gort and her nephew 
shook hands. 

Oh, she had done well, very well, in bringing this 
pair together, she reflected ; the girl who had lost her 
character and the man who hadn't a brass farthing 
to his name — her handsome spendthrift nephew. For 
Lucy must first be prevailed upon to accept the sixty 
thousand pounds Lord Robert Chilvers had left her 
in his will, Lady Maria told herself, and then be 
persuaded to marry Julian Erne ; and who could deny 
the good sense of such an arrangement ? For Lucy 
would gain the shelter of a husband's name/ Julian an 
income. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE REVOLVING WHEEL 

"I have not won all this money; surely I have 
not really won as much as this?" 

Lucy could hardly contain her excitement as she 
spoke, for it was wonderful — it was amazing — to the 
girl to realize, just because she had put an ivory 
counter, which represented a louis, upon a number on 
the roulette-table, casting the counter down in a 
spirit of pure hazard, that thirty-five counters were 
being pushed in her direction by one of the young, 
black-bearded croupiers who looked so tired and 
indifferent to all that was going on. 

Was it possible that she had made thirty-five 
louis in the space of a few seconds? The wheel 
had stopped at her number — Fortune's rolling wheel. 
She flushed with pleasure, and her eyes glittered 
brilliantly ; nor did she notice that Prince Paul was 
smiling at her childish excitement, or that the quiet 
habituis of the tables were staring at her — those 
silent gamblers who take their winnings and their 
losses with such apparent philosophy, whose faces 
are so expressionless, whose eyes are so dull and 
tired. But everything had been wonderful that night— 

33o 
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the dinner with the Russian prince, and then Lucy's 
first view of the great Casino lit up for the evening. 

"A qui la masse?'* a croupier muttered wearily, 
seeing that Lucy hesitated to pick up her winnings. 

" Scoop up your counters, my dear, or some olie 
else will," Lady Maria muttered in her prottg&s eah 
She was standing just behind Lucy, and had been 
losing. "Don't stand staring as if they were not 
yours, and be quick — be quick," she added, "for 
the croupiers will be spinning the ball again in a 
second. You must leave one counter on number 
• twenty-four ' for luck, though ; you must always 
leave a counter on any number you win upon." 

Lucy obeyed her mentor almost mechanically. She 
was still dazzled by her amazing good fortune, but it 
would never happen again, she told herself with It 
little sigh. She had just had the luck of the beginner, 
and she recollected how Prince Paul had assured her, 
during dinner that evening, that beginners are invari- 
ably favoured by fortune. He had predicted she 
would win at first, and Captain Erne had dgreed 
with him. 

Well, they had both been right, perfectly right, but 
Lucy did not suppose that she would win any more 
money that night. In all probability her thirty-five 
louis would drift away in an hour, and she would 
leave the Casino no better off than when she had 
entered it. Still, it would be fascinating, all the same, 
to watch the little ivory ball spin round, and study 
the revolving wheel ; and then it was so exciting— so 
delightfully exciting to wonder what was going to 
happen — if she would win or lose. 
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The ball was spinning round now — fast — fast — and 
a strange stir had run down the long length of the 
roulette-table. Men and women were holding their 
breath ; it was a moment of eager suspense, of tense 
strain, and Lucy, who had never felt anything like it 
before, suddenly realized what the passion of gamb- 
ling means, and she felt she could spend hours 
sitting in front of a strip of green cloth, staring at 
long rows of figures, counting her gains and her 
losses, and just waiting for what was to come. 

" Le jeu est fait, messieurs et mesdames — le jeu est 
fait I* 9 So the croupiers called out, and Lucy saw 
that the little ivory ball had ceased to spin, the wheel 
to revolve ; then, like the rest of the crowd who 
pressed so closely round the table, she craned her 
head eagerly forward, forgetful of Lady Maria, for- 
getful of every one, only anxious to know how the lot 
had fallen — if she had won or lost in this great game 
of chance. 

u Vingt-quatre noir y pair et passe ! " The croupiers 
called out the result of the last spin, speaking in dull, 
but deliberate tones ; for what did it matter to them 
how the ball spun ? They had nothing either to gain 
or lose. They were merely the paid agents of Fate. 
They raked gold to one man, and raked it away from 
another, according to the favour or ill-will of the 
gods. 

" I have won again." Lucy murmured the words 
in low, breathless tones, and a little nervous shiver 
ran down her back ; for surely it was rather a wonder- 
ful coincidence that "twenty-four" should again have 
been the winning number. 
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" There, mademoiselle, did I not say you would 
have luck ? Was I not right ? " 

Lucy started as she heard the grand duke 
whispering in her ear ; then she recovered herself and 
gave a gay, but somewhat affected laugh. 

"Yes, altesse, you are .perfectly right," she an- 
swered ; " but is my luck going to last ? That is 
the question, the all-important question." 

" Last ? Why, naturally it will last," he returned. 
" Luck always favours the young and, beautiful. It 
is the old and weary that Fortune frowns upon — the 
tired and sad. As long as you are young and beauti- 
ful you are sure of success, mademoiselle." 

" Not always," replied Lucy ; a shadow flitted 
over her little face, her bright vivacity deserted her, 
and for a second she looked unutterably weary and 
sad. Then she shrugged her shoulders. She had 
been thinking of Hugh Curven, but what was the use 
of doing that, she asked herself, or of letting her 
thoughts wander back to the past? She must 
forget Hugh, and she must never allow herself 
to look back; to look back was sheer folly, was 
madness. 

" I am going to tempt Fate again." She caught 
up five or six counters from her pile of winnings as 
she spoke, and put them down in a little heap on the 
first number that attracted her attention. "This is 
blindfold play, isn't it?" she added, glancing up at 
the Russian. "But we will see what happens." 

A thin, dark little man, against whose chair Lucy 
had been leaning, sighed rather wearily as the girl's 
clear voice fell on his ear ; and she noticed that he 
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was pricking a card, a card nearly covered already 
with pinpricks. 

"Why is he pricking his card?" Lucy whispered 
to Captain Erne, who was standing close by Lady 
Maria — she pointed at the little man as she spoke, 
M Do tell me, please," she added. " I want to know 
everything so much." 

" He is following a system, poor devil," Captain 
Erne replied in a cautious whisper. " But he would 
do far better, I think, if he followed you, Miss Gort, 
for I am perfectly certain that, to-night at any rate, 
you are going to prove a mascot ; and in token of my 
confidence in your good luck, I will place a few louis 
on the number you have just chosen, trusting fervently 
that the ball will stop at number seventeen." 

"But if it doesn't," replied Lucy, "you will be 
horribly cross with me." She spoke with that touch 
of coquetry which was now beginning to display 
itself in her nature, and her eyes flashed and danced. 

u If seventeen doesn't turn up " — Julian Erne stroked 
his fair moustache as he spoke — " well, it will be my 
usual bad luck ; you won't be to blame, Miss Gort, 
you couldn't be. But look, the ball has begun to 
spin again. Watch it now, watch it ! " 

Another moment of feverish excitement passed for 
Lucy, a moment during which she felt alternately hot 
and cold, and then — well, she realized that she had 
won again. She gave a girlish clap of her hands, 
and laughed loudly and exhilaratingly. 

" The third time ! " she exclaimed, raising her voice 
in her excitement "I have guessed right, and for 
the third time." 
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People turned to look at her. She was the centre 
of attention, this slim girl new to the rooms, this girl 
with the wonderful jade green eyes and fair gleaming 
hair, hair that resembled corn touched by moonshine,. 
and with the tiny, clear-cut face. She made an extra- 
ordinary sensation, not only because of her beauty, 
but because of her luck. She had guessed the winning 
number three times. 

" Mademoiselle, you have surely won over a hundred 
pounds by that last coup." A stout woman with a 
mop of dyed yellow hair, who M was sitting in a chair 
next to the card-pricker's, turned to Lucy with an 
ingratiating smile. " Will you put these on for me ? " 
she added, pressing some counters into Lucy's unwill- 
ing hand. "Choose any number you fancy, ma 
petite, for it is you we must all follow to-night — you 
are going to break the bank." 

She was a big, coarse creature, and Lucy shrank 
back instinctively ; besides, she noticed how thickly 
the woman's lips were carmined, and how heavily her 
eyebrows were made up. But she did not like to refuse 
the other's request, though Lady Maria gave her a 
little dig with her elbow as though to warn her not to 
speak to the stranger, and she noticed that both 
Captain Erne and the grand duke were obviously 
annoyed by the episode. 

" Number twelve," she muttered to herself, " number 
twelve will win." Then she put down the stout woman's 
counters on that number, and a perfect pile of her 
own. 

She did not feel excited now. A strange calm was 
beginning to come over her, a weird belief in h^r own 
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luck. She knew that " twelve " would be the wirmini 
number — some strange intuition told her so ; th 
figure had danced before her eyes just when she wa 
hesitating where to put the counters. She decidec 
she would not watch the ball spin this time. Shi 
would study the faces of the gamblers instead, stare al 
the men and women who stood in such deep rows 
round the table, waiting for what was to happen 
praying, some of them, perhaps, praying to strange 
and unknown gods. But Lucy had no need to pray 
— she knew, nor was she the least bit surprised when 
the ball stopped on " twelve." 

"Again!" Lady Maria spoke with bated breath, 
then she clutched her protigie by the arm. " Lucy, 
your luck is almost weird, almost too extraordinary/ 1 
she exclaimed. "Why, you have won a perfect 
fortune to-night, child — a perfect fortune." 

" I knew I should win this time." Lucy gave a little 
laugh, then she noticed that every one was staring at 
her. The stout woman with the carmined lips was 
thanking her volubly, and another woman of the same 
type was stretching half across the table, evidently 
intending to ask Lucy to put some counters on for 
her too, and people from the other tables had begun 
to press round the girl, and a sudden sense of em- 
barrassment came over her — of shyness — of dismay. 

" I don't think I will play any more to-night, n 
she said, moving away from the table, and taking 
no notice of Lady Maria's shrill protest, or of the 
disappointed glances cast at her by the other players, 
for it was obvious that most of the men and women 
round the table intended to follow Lucy, and stake 
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>n -whatever numbers she happened to select. But 
lie girl kept to her resolution, for she hated the 
aray people stared, and the evident interest she ex- 
ited, and was thankful when the grand duke offered 
ler his arm and escorted her from the large apart- 
ment devoted to roulette into a cooler and smaller 
•00m lined with velvet fauteuils. 

Here were mirrors in abundance and great high 
palms in pots, and the band could be heard playing 
low, delicious music from the adjacent ball-room, and 
there were only a few people about, compared to 
the crowd in the large saloon. The windows, flung 
wide open to admit the cool night air, let in the 
sound of the sea as well, for the waves were lashing 
in across the beach, making a soft, grinding swish 
on the shingle — the cool, dancing waves flecked by 
phosphorescent light 

Lucy sank down in one of the velvet arm-chairt 
and drew a deep sigh. 

" Oh, I couldn't have stood that hot, crowded room 
a moment longer," she muttered, " or all those staring 
people ; but when do you think Lady Maria will 
come here ? Did she follow us out ? " 

" Lady Maria?" Prince Paul smiled, and all his teeth 
flashed. " She will go on playing for hours ; she is a 
fearful gambler, that dear old lady, and so is her 
nephew — when Captain Erne has any money to 
gamble with, that's to say. But of course he won 
to-night — he followed you." 
Lucy knit her brows. 
" But what am I to do with myself," she muttered, 

M if Lady Maria intends to go on playing ? I cannot 
22 
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sit here for hours, listening to the droning of the sea, 
and gazing at myself in all these dreadful mirrors." 

She tapped the floor impatiently with her small 
foot, and Prince Paul, glancing at her attentively, 
thought he had never seen such a lovely little face as 
Lucy Gort's. But he could not understand why her 
face was so young, and her eyes so old, her cheeks 
so soft and round, and her lips so hard. But Lucy 
was all the more fascinating because she was a 
mystery, and her eyes and her smile held secrets. 

For women, women who could be understood at 
once, and their natures grasped in half-an-hour — of 
what real amusement were they to Prince Paul — of 
what abiding interest ? But this slim, slight girl was 
strange, alluring and most sweetly subtle ; and where 
had he heard her name before, that strange name, 
Lucy Gort? Whom had he seen who resembled 
her? 

He racked his brains trying to remember, even as 
he murmured in Lucy's ear that it would be good to 
go and dance in the ball-room attached to the Casino, 
for he was sure that Lucy loved dancing, and, for 
himself, there was nothing he adored like a waltz. 

Then, quite suddenly, whilst he was still trying to 
persuade her to enter the ball-room, he remembered 
when and where he had first heard her name. He 
had read of her in the papers. This was the much- 
talked-of girl for whose slim sake Lord Robert Chilvers 
had killed himself ; this slip of a child with the eyes 
that were like green jade stones, and the hair that 
was as fine and as soft as floss silk. 

He stared at Lucy boldly and compared her in 
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his own mind to other women — women with whom 
it was a shame and a sin to liken her — and Lucy, 
meeting his eyes with their curious glance, flushed 
to her very forehead and once again felt her help- 
lessness — the terrible helplessness of an innocent 
girl. 

" No, I will not dance/' she said ; " I will change 
my mind and go back and play roulette. I was 
foolish to come away and leave Lady Maria." 

He shook his head and lowered his voice to a 
persuasive whisper. 

" Don't go back into the room for a little while," he 
murmured ; " it is so hot and stifling there. Let us 
stroll down by the sea-shore. We will watch the 
tide come in and we shall see the phosphorus 
dancing on the waves, and it will be cool and 
pleasant in the moonlight." 

Lucy shook her head. She hated his bold eyes 
and his persuasive manner. 

"Altesse, I should prefer to play roulette," she 
answered. 

He put his hand lightly on her warm young 
arm. 

"Ah, mademoiselle, there are better things in the 
world than roulette," he urged ; " greater joys — 
bigger stakes. What about love, for instance — 
love?" 

" A foolish pastime," she retorted coldly. " You 
see, I have played at that game — and lost. And now 
let's get back to roulette." Her eyes shone and 
she clinked the little bag which hung over her arm, 
the bag in which her winnings were. " I shall become 
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a born gambler from to-night," she muttered, u see if 
I don't" 

He made no answer, only offered his arm to lead 
her back to the saloon. 

The dawn was beginning to creep across the sky 
before Lucy and Lady Maria returned to their hotel, 
and they both looked tired out, and Lucy, for her 
part, experienced a distinct shock when she caught 
sight of her face in the mirror on her dressing-table. 
Could one night spent in the heated atmosphere of 
the Casino have had the power to work such a change 
in her ? So she asked herself in silent wonderment, 
for she looked so different — so aged. It seemed as if 
all her girlish freshness had been drained from her. 
Surely Time had swept his cruel hand across her 
cheeks to blight up her youth, for her eyes were 
no longer bright and gleaming jewels, they were 
languid and weary — lacking sparkle and fire. 

Yet Lucy was aware, as she gazed searchingly at 
her reflection in the glass, that her beauty was 
intensified by her pale languor, and had become 
strange and wonderful. But it was like the beauty 
of the women of whom it is best to beware — of the 
women whose kisses are death. 

Her face was full of mystery — pale, elusive mystery 
— and as to her tired, weary eyes, what secret did 
they hold in their green depths ; what dangerous yet 
alluring secret? 

She might have been any age — thirty, even forty — 
for physical fatigue pressed on her heavily and 
sharpened her fine pale features. But she was more 
dangerously attractive than she had ever been— a 
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million times more subtle and seductive, for the 
woman had cast out the girl ; but it struck Lucy 
that her red mouth resembled the moist, scarlet lips 
of a vampire, and she was afraid of herself — horribly 
afraid. 

She began to take out her hair pins, and her 
gleaming hair fell about her in loose masses, till her 
face appeared to be wedged in gold. 

" Oh, Lucy Gort — Lucy Gort ! " She addressed 
herself in low tones, and her voice was full of self 
pity — charged with a deep and exquisite tenderness. 
So a young mother might have mourned over her 
first-born child dead in its coffin — displaying the 
same tremulous grief and shuddering despair. 

" What has the world done to you, Lucy ? " she 
went on passionately, still appealing to her reflection 
in the mirror. " You used to be good, my dear, but 
you don't look good now. You look strange and 
horribly wise, and I wonder what is going to happen 
to you in the future — I wonder what your end will 
be?" 

She turned away from the dressing-table and threw 
herself down on a small sofa drawn up at the foot of 
the bed, feeling far too weary to take off her clothes. 
Besides, she wanted to think over all that had hap- 
pened during the night, for it had been an evening 
of strange experience and adventure. It had ushered 
Lucy into a new world. She had tasted of a new 
passion, and for all her languor of body, her senses 
were keenly astir and she was tingling mentally. 

She recalled, as she lay stretched out on the sofa, 
the wonderful and elaborate dinner at which she had 
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been a guest that night, and how Prince Paul had 
received Lady Maria and her party in a room that 
was like a hot-house, for plants in pots and great 
sheafs of lilies were everywhere, whilst the perfume 
of roses made the air heavy — great, creamy roses 
with deep amber hearts ; also a huge gilt basket 
tied up with ribbons stood in the fireplace, a basket 
filled with masses of carnations and boughs of white 
lilac. 

Lucy had exclaimed with delight at the sight of all 
these lovely flowers, and Lady Maria had sniffed 
approval, but Prince Paul had merely bowed and 
expressed his satisfaction at having pleased the 
ladies. 

41 I would strew all the flowers in the world at your 
feet, if you would let me," he whispered to Lucy, but 
before she could make any reply to this honeyed 
compliment, he had left her side and was escorting 
Lady Maria into a room which led out of the 
drawing-room, and where a table was spread for 
dinner. 

The grand duke's own servants waited on their 
master and his guests, and the little party only 
consisted of the Prince, Lady Maria, Lucy, and 
Captain Erne, but a repast was served which an 
epicure might have envied, and for wine there was 
some wonderful Tokay which had come as a gift 
from the Czar's own cellars in the past, when 
Prince Paul had been in favour with his royal 
kinsman. 

Lucy sipped the priceless wine and realized what 
the power of beauty means, for she was well aware 
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that if the grand duke had not chanced to admire 
her and to have taken a sudden fancy to her that 
morning when Lady Maria had presented her to him, 
there would have been no exotic banquet for her 
chaperon and herself that night. They would have 
dined at their own hotel and partaken of the ordinary 
table dh6te dinner, but as it was — well, as it was — 
their food was being served on gold plates, and the 
Venetian glasses from which they drank were a joy 
to behold — so beautiful in their red and opal 
shimmering, so fine in shape and curves ; also the 
table-cloth was of white silk, fringed with dull gold 
and heavily embroidered at the corners, and as to the 
flowers on the tables — were there ever such blood-red 
roses in all the world or more delicate and fragrant 
jessamine ? 

Lady Maria had observed to Lucy as they drove 
to Prince Paul's hotel that she expected the dinner 
would be served magnificently, for she had heard 
that the grand duke had secured a large suite of 
rooms at the Hotel Medallion, and had brought a 
perfect troop of servants with him and all kinds of 
lovely things to beautify his private apartments with 
during his stay at the big hotel. 

" For he is a perfect sybarite, absolutely devoted to 
luxurious living — an epicurean of epicureans," so the 
old woman had proclaimed as the carriage drove swiftly 
down the Plage en route to the Hotel Medallion. 
But Julian Erne had suddenly interrupted his aunt, 
speaking in the slow drawl that he usually affected 
— a lazy drawl that was not without a certain 
charm. 
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" Prince Paul may be an epicurean, my dear aunt, 
I don't deny that he is," Julian observed ; " and he is 
certainly fond of comforts and luxury, but put it to 
the Russian's credit that he is one of the best pistol- 
shots in Europe. He has carried everything before 
him for years at Monte Carlo — no one can beat him 
at pigeon shooting, and of course he is equally famous 
as a duellist/' 

" As a duellist ? " interrupted Lucy sharply. " Do 
you mean to say that Prince Paul has ever fought a 
duel — that he has killed any one?" she went on 
anxiously. 

Captain Erne nodded his head. 

" I do, Miss Gort," he replied, smiling at her under 
his long, effeminate eye-lashes ; w and that is one of 
the reasons why the Czar is displeased with his 
cousin. You see, Prince Paul took it into his head 
to run away with the wife of a French baron last 
year— a pretty little doll of a creature who was 
fascinated by his courtly manner and dark, flashing 
eyes. Monsieur le Mari, instead of congratulating 
himself on having got rid of a flighty little wife, 
started off in hot pursuit, however, and overtook the 
guilty pair at Biarritz. The elopement had taken 
place in Paris, and a motor car had a great part in 
the proceedings, I believe." Captain Erne paused for 
a second and stroked his moustache. 

" Well ? " muttered Lucy impatiently. " Do go on 
and tell me all that happened." 

"The baron challenged Prince Paul to fight a 
duel," he answered, "and the prince accepted the 
challenge, for all that he was of the blood royal. 
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They tossed whether it should be pistols or swords. 
Prince Paul won the toss and decided on pistols. 
And as for the result — well, there is one French- 
man less in this wicked world, but a poor little 
woman will wear black till the end of her days — a 
woman who feels that her hands are stained with 
blood." 

" Her hands stained with blood ? " muttered Lucy. 
She glanced down at her own as she spoke, those 
pretty hands lying in her lap, and she was glad that 
she was wearing long su&de gloves, for the world said 
that blood was on her hands — only how was Captain 
Erne to remember this — why should he remember 
it? 

She could not get the story he had told her out of 
her head though, and once or twice, as she looked at 
Prince Paul during dinner, she thought of him stand- 
ing up with levelled pistol, taking deliberate aim at 
the man he had wronged. Yet no one called him a 
murderer, and he did not look as if anything weighed 
upon his conscience, or as if he knew what remorse 
meant, and Lucy envied him such sublime forgetful- 
ness, and wished she possessed the same callous 
temperament. 

She thought about Prince Paul a good deal a9 she 
lay back against the cushions of the sofa, for she had 
an instinctive feeling that he was coming into her life, 
and her instinct warned her against him. She had a 
premonition — an uneasy premonition — that he would 
bring her fresh trouble, and surely she had had trouble 
enough ! She had suffered more than it is good for 
any one to suffer, 
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She knew the Russian admired her, but she did 
not want his admiration. She felt sure that Lady 
Maria had been quite right in warning her to be on 
her guard with him, for the grand duke belonged to 
the same dangerous type as Lord Robert Chilvers, 
and Lucy realized instinctively that he was one of 
those spoilt children of Fortune who never allow 
themselves to be baulked of anything they desire, and 
who snatch boldly at forbidden fruit 

She also recognized that Prince Paul's opinion of 
her sex was a light one, for he had hinted to her 
somewhat crudely his Oriental belief that every 
woman has her price. He had found occasion to say 
this after he had escorted the girl back into the big 
saloon where roulette was being played, for whilst 
Lucy waited a chance to slip into a vacant chair at 
the same table where Lady Maria was seated, the 
Prince took the opportunity to whisper into his 
companion's ear the history of some of the women 
who sailed in and out of the room, and crowded up 
to the tables. 

Beautiful women dressed in lovely frocks, and 
apparently prodigal with their gold — but Lucy flushed 
as she observed what sort of women they were, and 
for a moment she loathed the packed Casino and 
thought how dreadful it was that vice and virtue 
should be allowed to meet in the same room, jostle 
each other at the same table, and be smiled or frowned 
on by Fortune. 

She noticed — she could not help noticing — how 
these cocottes managed to make every one else look 
insignificant and dowdy ; and it did not seem fair — it 
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did not seem right — that flaunting vice should usurp 
the queenship of the gambling-rooms, for it was 
impossible to expect that any nice woman, however 
young and pretty she might be, could hold her own 
against a cocotte who blazed with jewels, and whose 
dress was one bold extravagance — a daring challenge 
to respectability and virtue. 

But Lucy forgot to moralize as soon as she had 
slipped into a vacant chair, for once in front of the 
roulette tables she forgot everything but the game 
itself, the marvellous game of hazard. 

She observed that Lady Maria was nodding cheer- 
fully as though well pleased to see her back, and she 
noticed how pinched and tired the old woman looked, 
also that her black wig had got a little to one side, 
which gave her a grotesque appearance. 

Doubtless Lady Maria had been rubbing her head 
abstractedly, but what did it matter how she looked, 
what did it really matter how anyone looked of those 
gathered round the green table? The only thing 
worth noticing was the spinning ivory ball, the re- 
volving wheel, and the long lines of figures ; for it 
seemed to Lucy as if shadows surrounded the table 
— drifting up, melting away — and that nothing was 
real except the ball and Fortune's wheel. 

Julian Erne, leaning over his aunt's chair, taking 
but a languid interest in all that passed and only 
staking a counter now and then, had been staggered 
by the expression that came over Lucy's face after she 
had been playing for a few moments. Her features 
appeared to sharpen, and her eyes grew hard and 
greedy ; for she was not lucky at first — her wonderful 
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good fortune appeared to have deserted her. She 
lost and kept on losing, and she took her ill luck 
badly, for her cheeks grew deadly white. Beads of 
perspiration gathered on her forehead, her lips 
quivered piteously. She backed the wrong numbers 
for some time, and lost half her winnings, before 
Fortune began to smile on her again. But she 
rose from the table a tremendous winner in the 
end, and Lady Maria had won in the night too, 
so was mightily delighted with herself and her 
protigie. 

But it was not a pleasant sight to see the old 
woman and the young girl gloating over their 
winnings as they exchanged their counters for gold 
and notes before leaving the Casino, and now, even as 
Lucy rested on the sofa, she kept pressing her fingers 
into a little silk bag which hung from her right wrist, 
a bag stuffed to bursting with golden coins. 

" I must have won a fortune." Lucy muttered the 
words aloud, then sat up on the sofa and poured the 
contents of the bag into her lap, laughing for pleasure 
at the sight of so much money; then she ran her 
fingers through the gleaming pile of coins, delighted 
to feel the gold — her gold. 

" Dear precious louis," she whispered, " if I stake 
you all on the green roulette-table to-day, you won't 
let the croupiers' rake sweep you away from me, will 
you? You will bring me in more glittering coins 
like yourselves ? For I couldn't bear to lose you ; 
I am beginning to know what the love of money 
means." 

She smiled feverishly, feeling a strange anxiety to 
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get back to the gambling-room, and sorry that so 
many hours must elapse before she could return to the 
Casino. And so the dawn found her — a pale woman 
devoured by a curious restlessness, a woman whose 
cheeks were as white as her tumbled dress, but whose 
lap was heaped up with gold. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BEARER OF A MESSAGE 

THEODORE HELME sat at his writing-desk, a 
Bradshaw in front of him, which he had just been 
consulting. The book was open at the Channel 
trains, and he had been studying the quickest way of 
reaching Ostend. 

For quite suddenly a strong desire had come upon 
the young barrister to set forth and see for himself 
how Lucy was getting on. Letters, he had come to 
the conclusion, were distinctly unsatisfactory things, 
particularly the brief and sketchy epistles that Lucy 
wrote, and he was ill at ease about the girl. He had 
a feeling that things were going wrong, that she 
needed a man's guidance — a man's help. Besides, 
the longing was on him to touch her hand, hear her 
voice ; it was a longing too strong to be resisted. 

Lucy had been at Ostend over a fortnight. He 
had heard from her twice, and she declared in both 
letters that she was having a lovely time, and the 
word lovely had been underlined. 

" I'm winning a perfect fortune at the tables," she 
had written in her last letter, "and Lady Maria is 
very kind to me. As to the other women though, 

350 
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the women I used to know in London, and who 
pretended to be so fond of me, they just throw me a 
few words, as a dog is thrown a bone ; for it is difficult 
for them to cut me dead as they would like to do, 
-whilst I am living with Lady Maria. But the men 
are extremely kind, not to say attentive, and I have 
no doubt that it is in my power to make a good 
marriage later on, that is, as far as mere money goes. 
Don't think me a brute writing to you like this, for I 
have to speak the truth to some one, and it is such a 
comfort to be able to write to you freely. Lady 
Maria's nephew, Captain Erne, is staying at this 
hotel, by the way, and he looks after us and is awfully 
attentive to me, but as he is quite a pauper he may 
spare his pains. I am returning you, with many 
grateful thanks, part of the debt I owe. I have won 
the money at the tables, but it is none the worse for 
that." 

She had enclosed a hundred pounds in notes, but 
it had given Theodore no pleasure to receive the 
money, particularly when he read from what source 
it came. For Theodore had an instinctive dis- 
like to gambling. He had inherited this from his 
dead-and-gone Puritan ancestors, perhaps, or from 
his father, who was a strict Sabbatarian, and it 
pained him immensely to realize that Lucy had 
joined the ranks of those haggard men and women 
who waste their lives sitting round a green table, 
murmuring vain and pitiful prayers to the mocking 
god of Chance. 

He could hardly bear to think of Lucy burning 
her youth up in the Casino. He longed to transplant 
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her from the hot and stifling atmosphere of the 
gambling-rooms, and bring her safely back to 
England, and he asked himself why on earth she 
wouldn't marry him ? For surely he could give her 
a good deal, when all was considered? Deep and 
devoted love, tender cherishing, and at all events a 
comfortable home. What more did she want— 
what more could any girl want? he asked himself 
wonderingly. 

For it was difficult for Theodore to realize how 
extravagant Lucy had become in all her ideas, how 
pleasure-loving and luxurious in her tastes. He did 
not understand that to be the mistress of a pretty 
little house in West Kensington would bore her to 
distraction, nor that she craved for wilder excitement 
than an occasional visit to a West End theatre would 
afford, followed perhaps by a supper at some small 
restaurant. Yet at present he could offer Lucy no- 
thing better than West Kensington affords, for he was 
only making a clear nine hundred a year, a sum 
which does not mean much in London. Besides, he 
would have to save out of this if he married, and put 
by money for the heavy expenses which might crop 
up after a time, for Theodore already thought 
rapturously of the pride and responsibilities of father- 
hood, unaware how Lucy would shrink back from the 
burden of maternity, and revolt against the sway of 
the perambulator, the puling cry of the babe. 

For all the warm, womanly instincts in her nature 
had been destroyed during the last few weeks ; also 
Lucy had suffered too much to desire to bring 
children into a world of pain. But of this change in 
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her character Theodore was blissfully unaware — 
sublimely unconscious — for he had quite made up his 
mind that Lucy would marry him, and that it was 
merely a question of letting her have her head for a 
while, allowing her to enjoy the gay life she was 
leading, to flutter butterfly wings. 

But later on, just a little later on, when summer 
was nearly over, and the first cold blast of winter was 
beginning to chill the world, the poor butterfly would 
shiver with a sense of impending doom, and then 
would come Theodore's chance to open his arms and 
bid Lucy find warm shelter on his breast ; and she 
would come to him, oh yes, she would come to him, 
and in time he would teach her to forget that weak 
fool, Hugh Curven, and to be half-ashamed of ever 
having loved such a poor-spirited coward. Lucy's 
story would end in the chime of wedding-bells, and 
she would return to that station in life in which she 
had been brought up. Yes, the little rudderless 
boat, after tossing on stormy seas, would find safe 
anchorage in a quiet backwater, and all would be 
well. 

This was what Theodore murmured every night 
and morning to console himself for Lucy's absence, 
but, all the same, he could not control the ardent wish 
he had to go and see her, though he feared it might 
be foolish to make his appearance before she really 
needed him ; also he knew that he would feel like a 
fish out of water at gay Ostend, and it would cost a 
good deal of money to stay there during August, for 
he had decided that he would not go to a cheap hotel 
or pension. He would stay at the expensive hotel 
*3 
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where Lucy was staying. He had quite made up his 
mind on that point. 

He frowned when he remembered that Captain 
Erne was staying there too, and paying great atten- 
tion to Lucy, for Theodore had heard several stories 
about Julian Erne, stories little to the man's credit ; 
besides, he did not like to think that the handsome 
spendthrift was* enjoying Lucy's society, for Theodore 
had a dim idea also as to what Lady Maria's motives 
might be in throwing those two together — her nephew 
and the girl she was supposed to be chaperoning. 

The clever old woman might be hoping, he told 
himself anxiously, that Lucy would make up her 
mind to keep the sixty thousand pounds Lord Robert 
had left her, and if she did this, what a match she 
would be for Captain Erne ! For the young man had 
been obliged to send in his papers at the request of 
his colonel owing to his heavy debts, and had only 
escaped being made a bankrupt by the skin of his 
teeth, and through the kindness of the relations who 
had come to his financial rescue ; and now he was 
living on a small allowance made him by an elder 
brother, but was always in debt, and trying to 
appease his creditors ; yet, for all this, Captain Erne 
was popular enough amongst his own set, partly 
because he was so handsome in a big, fair way, also 
he was a capital shot, and could ride straight to 
hounds, and hold his own in the billiard-room. 

Smart hostesses liked to have him at their parties, 
and declared he was quite charming, as they flirted 
with him mildly ; but it was only married women 
who devoted much of their time to Julian Erne, 
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young debutantes were not allowed to talk to him, 
for he was a detrimental of detrimentals. 

" Suppose the fellow has designs on Lucy ? " 
Theodore muttered the words slowly to himself, then 
he closed the Bradshaw with some decision. For he 
had made up his mind at last ; instead of going down 
to Chadock to spend the fortnight's holiday there, 
which he always allowed himself during August, he 
would put in a fortnight at Ostend, and he would 
start the very next day, for he had nothing to keep 
him in town in the way of legal business. He was 
his own master for a fortnight, at the beck and call of 
no possible client, but absolutely free to go where he 
chose, and he decided to go to Ostend, to follow 
Lucy's footsteps. 

He closed his eyes, for it was an excessively hot 
August afternoon, and the sunshine, streaming in 
through the open windows of his chambers, dazzled 
and irritated him, and he longed for the cool of the 
twilight. London had never felt so hot and dusty 
before. A big fly flew droning about the room, a fly 
which he felt a murderous desire to kill, and from 
afar off in the Strand, he could hear the faint cry of 
the men who were hawking over-ripe fruit. 

All at once his clerk knocked at the door, and 
announced that a lady desired to see him, a lady who 
had given her card to be taken to Mr. Helme. 

Theodore glanced down at the bit of pasteboard 
that the young man handed him, then started and 
flushed as he discovered that Mrs. Gort had called to 
see him. But what on earth had brought Lucy's 
mother to the Inner Temple ? Could she have found 
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out that Theodore had lent her daughter money, and 
had she come to reproach the barrister and call him 
to account for his conduct ? 

11 Show Mrs. Gort in at once," Theodore exclaimed, 
rising impatiently from his seat He strode up and 
down, taking quick, restless strides, till the heavy 
oak door had opened to admit Marie Gort 

She came in hesitatingly, rather nervously, and she 
looked quite pretty, for all that she had passed her 
fortieth birthday, and was the mother of maidens. 
But it was only a faded prettiness, and her dress did 
not fit particularly well, nor was her toque in the 
latest fashion. 

But Theodore drew an arm-chair forward with 
deferential courtesy, for this woman, whom he had 
hitherto looked upon as merely amiable and foolish, 
had suddenly gained a certain sacredness in his eyes 
—for was she not Lucy's mother ? 

"What has brought you up to town in August, 
Mrs. Gort ? " he asked, smiling at her in kindly 
fashion. " Have you come to consult me in the way 
of business, or merely to take tea with an old friend ? 
I rather hope it is to take tea." 

Mrs. Gort shook her head. 

"No, Theodore," she answered simply. "I have 
come to ask your help and advice. First of all, I 
must tell you that dear Mabel has just got engaged 
to be married to George Chester." 

She smiled and began to smooth out her gloves. 
She had always possessed lovely hands, and was still 
proud of their shape ; just as she liked to know that 
she possessed small feet and a fairly slim waist for a 
woman of her age and size. 
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" George Chester engaged to Mabel ? Why, I 

thought " Theodore checked himself hastily, for 

he did not like to say that he fancied George Chester 
had been in love with Lucy, since the young man 
had just got engaged to the latter's sister. "I am 
very glad to hear of this good news," he added, rather 
lamely, then waited for Mrs. Gort to go on speaking. 

" Of course I am delighted," she said. " It is an 
excellent marriage for dear Mabel, and considering 
the disgrace that poor Lucy has brought upon her 
family, it is wonderful that any one should want to 
marry her sisters — my poor, foolish little Lucy ! " 

Her quivering lips and the pathetic way she said 
the last words redeemed the sweeping indictment 
she brought against Lucy, and so prevented Theodore 
from taking up cudgels for the girl. 

" They are to be married quite soon — Mabel and 
George," Mrs. Gort continued after a brief pause ; " and 
I want you to be a trustee of the marriage settlement 
for her, Theodore. George is prepared to be very 
liberal, I must say that for him ; but Mabel is a 
sweet, dear girl, and deserves everything that her 
husband can give her, and of course she will come 
into a little money at my death — just as her sisters 
will." 

"I see. You want me to undertake the delicate 
task of a trustee. ,, Theodore nodded his head as 
he spoke. 

" Yes, there is no one else I would care to go to," 
Mrs. Gort murmured rather helplessly ; then she 
suddenly raised the faded blue eyes, which had once 
been so bright and sparkling. * Ah, Theodore," she 
said slowly ; " I have come to talk over a far more 
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serious matter with you this afternoon than the 
question of Mabel's marriage settlements. I want to 
speak to you about Lucy." 

a Yes," he answered ; but he did not look at Mrs, 
Gort as he said the words, he kept his eyes bent on 
the ground. 

" Lucy returned to Chadock," Marie Gort went on 
in low tones, "after that dreadful business at The 
Towers ; and I am afraid we were over harsh in 
what we said to her. For she left next day in a 
temper, departing quite early in the morning before 
any one was up, running away from her home — run- 
ning away from her mother. She had plenty of 
money, it appeared, and she went straight up to 
London and wrote me a long letter — but a letter to 
which she put no address — in which she stated that 
she had left home for ever, and intended to earn her 
own bread. It was a dreadful letter for a daughter to 
write to her mother, for Lucy seemed to hint that we 
at home had cast her out — turned from her ; and she 
said that her heart was broken, and that she had 
ceased to believe either in good or evil — in God or 
Satan." 

" But she didn't mean what she wrote," interrupted 
Theodore. " You can be quite sure of that, Mrs. Gort. 
She was very unhappy, and that letter was penned in 
an hour of intense bitterness." 

"So I told myself, so I tried to make myself 
believe," Mrs. Gort replied ; " and I felt certain in my 
own mind that she would come home as soon as she 
had spent her money — come back to Chadock. But I 
advertised in most of the papers in the agony column, 
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putting in just a little simple notice — 'Lucy, come 
home/ and I signed it Chadock — so that she should 
know it was my message to her. I never told the 
girls I had done this, for it was my own secret, and I 
waited for Lucy to answer it — waited patiently." 

" She will answer it in person one day." Theodore 
smiled hopefully, but Mrs. Gort shook her head. 

" No," she returned, " I fear not, for I heard from 
Lucy yesterday ; she had seen my appeal and wrote 
to me from Ostend. She is staying there, it appears, 
with Lady Maria Standish, and according to her own 
account she is making a lot of money in the rooms, 
gambling at roulette. But who gave her the money 
to take her to Ostend ? Who gave her the money to 
gamble with ? For she writes that she has not touched 
a penny of the legacy Lord Robert left her, and I 
know that Maria Standish isn't in a position to support 
Lucy; and that is what frightens me so, Theodore, for 
is there a man behind all this — a man ? " 

" I should not worry, Mrs. Gort," muttered Theodore. 
He flushed to his forehead as he spoke, for he was 
dreadfully afraid that the poor lady would ask him 
the next moment if he had been lending money to 
Lucy, and if so what reply could he possibly make ? 
For he could not tell a lie to Marie Gort — a bare- 
faced lie. 

Yet he knew that Lucy might blame him bitterly 
if he acquainted her mother with the truth. He felt 
half distracted, and to add to his discomfort the heat 
of the afternoon appeared to intensify ; the heavy 
droning of the buzzing fly increased in sound, and 
it seemed as if the itinerant vendors in the Strand 
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were hawking their wares more stridently than 
even 

" Do you think," Mrs. Gort murmured, clasping her 
hands nervously together in her lap, " that Lucy has 
really gone and borrowed money from some of her 
former friends — money to gamble with — and that she 
intends to lead the life of an adventuress in the future 
and become one of those wretched creatures who pick 
up a precarious income at the gaming-table ? Oh, I 
would rather she were dead than that this should 
happen to Lucy; I would far rather my child was 
cold in her coffin." 

She rose to her feet as she said the last words, and 
began to trail up and down the room, and the burden 
of her sorrow gave Marie Gort a touch of impressive 
dignity. All at once she stopped abruptly in front of 
Theodore's chair. 

M You don't speak — you don't answer my questions ? " 
she said fretfully. " Why don't you say something, 
Theodore ? I have come to you for help and for 
assistance." 

" What can I say ? " he answered despondently f 
"except to assure you that I am perfectly certain 
Lucy is to be fully depended on, and if she happens 
to have borrowed any money, it is doubtless from 
some one she knows well and can trust." 

" I know of no one from whom she could borrow 
money," Mrs. Gort retorted wearily, " except Lady 
Cecilia, and I don't think the latter would be likely to 
lend it, if she still holds Lucy responsible for the death 
of her brother. But of course she may be helping 
Lucy out of a sense of duty, for the child saved her 
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life in the past when she rescued her from the mad- 
woman. But I don't know — I can't make up my 
mind." 

" I should give up worrying," Theodore repeated, 
" and be thankful that Lucy, instead of trying to earn 
a precarious living in London, is staying with a 
woman in the position of Lady Maria Standish. For 
there is no doubt that living with such a chaperon 
will do Lucy all the good in the world, and help to 
rehabilitate her in the eyes of society." 

" But I distrust Lady Maria," Mrs. Gort interrupted. 
" She is by no means a philanthropist, and I feel sure 
that she is making use of Lucy, and has some plan in 
her head in connection with my daughter. I would 
write and summon the child home immediately, 
command hfer to return, but Lucy is over twenty-one. 
She is her own mistress. 1 ' 

" Yes, if she were only a minor, things would be 
very different," he commented gravely; "but as it 
is " he paused and spread out his hands. 

" I wonder if you would do me a great favour, 
Theodore." Mrs. Gort glanced up tentatively at the 
slim, dark young barrister, and her eyes were full of a 
soft pleading. " We have known you so well, since 
you were quite a little boy, that I feel I can appeal to 
you just as if you were a relation. Will you go to 
Ostend and see Lucy, find out what she is doing, and 
by what sort of people she is surrounded, and then 
report everything to me faithfully? You will be 
taking your holiday soon, and Ostend is not so very 
far off, is it ? Besides, you always liked Lucy, and I 
am sure you will help her if you can." 
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Mrs. Gort ended her speech abruptly. She had 
grown very pale, and her lips were twitching and 
quivering. 

"My dear Mrs. Gort — " Theodore sprang impulsively 
from his chair — " how strange that you should come 
to me with this request, for I have just made up my 
mind to go to Ostend for a week's holiday. It is a 
place I have often wanted to visit, because of all I 
have heard about the bathing and other attractions/' 

u Theodore 1 " Mrs. Gort glanced at him strangely. 
" What are you keeping back — what are you conceal- 
ing from me ? I believe you have known for some 
time that Lucy was staying at Ostend. Did she come 
and see you when she was in town ? For God's sake, 
tell me the truth — remember I am her mother ! " 

He bowed his dark head. 

" Yes, I did see her whilst she was in London," he 
answered, " and I have hoard from her since she has 
been staying at Ostend. She vowed me to secrecy 
about her movements, or I think I should have 
written to you ; but I had to keep my promise to Lucy 
and to respect her confidence. But I can assure you 
that I will write to you directly I have seen Lucy, 
and as I am going to Ostend to-morrow, you will soon 
receive tidings of the runaway." 

" Theodore — " Marie Gort spoke in low tones — " tell 
me, do you care for Lucy ? It is a bold question to 
ask," she continued, " but your voice changes so when 
you mention her name and such a strange look comes 
into your eyes — that I half suspect " 

rt You are right," he cried. " I love Lucy. I think 
I have loved her all my life, even from my school-boy 
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days, though, like the young fool I was, I fought 
against the feeling because I fancied that I was not 
in the position to support a wife, also I believed that 
it was a mistake for a man in my position to marry too 
early. But the love was there all the same, hidden 
in my soul, and now it has quickened and burst into 
bloom." 

He spoke in quick sentences, his head thrown back, 
his dark eyes gleaming. 

" Oh, you do not know how passionately I adore 
her," he cried. "Why, I would die for her, die 
willingly, and I blame myself bitterly for not having 
wooed and won her before the idea of leaving Chadock 
ever entered her mind." 

He dashed his hot hand across his forehead. 

" Oh, my God ! what is the good of looking back ? " 
he muttered. " It is the future we must think about 
now." 

Mrs. Gort began to mop her eyes. 

" Oh, Theodore," she sobbed ; " the pity of it all — 
the pity ! For you are just the man I should have 
loved for Lucy's husband, and I am sure if you had 
spoken to her a year ago she would have accepted 
you at once, and been a happy young wife ; but as it 

is " She paused a second, then added slowly, half 

under her breath — " Lucy loved Lord Curven, and I 
doubt if she will ever care for any one else, for it is 
not given to all women to love twice — some women 
remember to the end." 

" Damn Lord Curven ! " Theodore interrupted 
passionately. " Why, he is .not worth thinking 
about. A poor, bloodless boy, who has not the 
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courage to stand up for the woman he loved, when 
the world frowned on her. Do you think Lucy will 
go on caring to the end of her days for such a pitiful 
coward? No, she possesses too fierce and wild a 
temperament for that. She will realize in a little 
while that Curven was nothing better than a man of 
straw, a mere society dummy — I know it" 

He spoke with intense conviction, and as she 
listened to the young man's passionate declamation, 
a faint smile parted Marie Gort's lips. 

" Perhaps you are right," she answered " I can 
only say that I hope and trust you are, Theodore, and 
I shall certainly sleep all the sounder to-night for the 
knowledge that Lucy possesses a good man's love. 
I feel that her future is no longer utterly blank and 
hopeless." 

She began to button up her gloves, and proceeded 
to pull a feather boa she was wearing more over her 
shoulders — preparatory signs of departure. 

w Oh, what a relief it is to feel that you will see 
Lucy to-morrow," she said, "and that I shall have 
news of her at last ! Will you tell her that I have 
been thinking of her intensely, praying for her night 
and morning, just the simple prayers that mothers 
pray, and ask her to leave Lady Maria and to come 
home ? " 

Mrs. Gort spoke with a touching and simple 
earnestness that went straight to Theodore's heart. 

" Tell her," she continued, " that if I received her 
harshly when she returned from Elm Court, it was 
because I was so terribly distressed by all that had 
happened, so overwhelmed by the sudden shock ; also 
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I felt, and still feel, that Lucy was to blame for 
remaining on at The Towers, after she had once found 
out that Lord Robert cared for her." 

"She was indiscreet — not culpable," interrupted 
Theodore. 

" Yes," retorted Mrs. Gort, "yet women have to pay 
as heavily for indiscretion as for anything else. But 
tell Lucy all the same that I am ready to forgive her 
foolish conduct and to take her to my heart Oh, 
Theodore, I trust you to persuade her to come home, 
— I trust you ! " 

" I will do my best," he answered ; " and I can 
assure you that no one is more anxious to see Lucy 
back at Chadock than I am." 

u I feel certain of that," she replied, then pulled 
down her veil and said good-bye in rather a flurried 
fashion, for she suddenly realized how late it was, and 
feared that she might possibly lose her train. She 
begged Theodore to have a cab whistled up at once, 
and was nervous and impatient till she had got into 
it, though she waved her hand gratefully as the hansom 
dashed off. 

Theodore watched her drive out of sight, then made 
his way back to his chambers, and as he climbed the 
stairs he thought what a strange coincidence it was 
that Mrs. Gort should have come round that afternoon 
to ask him to go to Ostend, just when he had made 
up his mind to take the short journey. He was also 
deeply moved by the interview which had taken 
place between himself and Lucy's mother, and he 
hoped with all his heart that he would be able to 
induce Lucy to return to Chadock, 
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How good it would be to feel that she was safe at 
home again, living under the shelter of her mother's 
wing I He could not realize that Lucy would loathe 
returning to her old home, nor that she had outgrown 
Chadock-on-Sea, as she had outgrown other things. 
She no longer belonged to a dull little seaside town 
and quiet, commonplace people ; but he was to find 
out all this for himself, and within the space of the 
next twenty-four hours. 

He arrived at Ostend by the afternoon boat to find 
the place lit up with sunshine, bursting with life. The 
gay crowd of bathers on the beach attracted his 
attention as the boat steamed into the harbour, and he 
thought he had never seen such a wonderful crowd 
as that of Ostend. 

The women were all smiles, laughter, and animation, 
and the men, Frenchmen with pointed black beards, 
tall Austrians, stout Teutons — well, they all ap- 
peared extremely pleased with themselves and with 
existence. 

There were a good many Englishmen about too, 
cool in their flannel suits, and walking with the 
healthy British stride, and Theodore felt proud of his 
countrymen in that cosmopolitan gathering. He was 
a little dazzled by the exceeding brightness of the 
whole scene, and he felt he had come to a true city of 
pleasure — of amusement. 

He noticed what lovely frocks the women wore— 
the women who trailed up and down the long length 
of the Plage, their skirts making a pleasant froufrou 
of sound, whilst the hats they wore were like gigantic 
flower gardens, and long veils floated from most of the 
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hats — veils that made a fascinating background for 
eager, animated faces. 

He took all this in as he drove in a carriage he had 
hired at the pier to the Hdtel d'Anthos, where Lucy 
and Lady Maria were staying, but when he arrived at 
the big white building, with its festooned balconies 
and general air of extravagance and glitter, he was 
informed that there was not a room to be had for love 
or money, and so was constrained to seek his quarters 
elsewhere. It was quite a long time, too, before he 
succeeded in finding a bedroom at one of the smaller 
hotels, for Ostend was packed to its fullest capacity, 
so smiling proprietors informed him, and it was close 
on seven o'clock before he finally found himself 
installed in a small hotel in a street off the Plage, where 
he had only managed to secure a room owing to the 
sudden departure of the late occupant, who had been 
summoned to the bedside of a dying relative. 

Theodore changed his dusty travelling clothes, and 
then hurried back to the Hdtel d'Anthos, hoping to 
see Lucy before dinner, but he met with disappoint- 
ment, for he was informed by an obsequious waiter 
that Miss Gort and Lady Maria Standish were dining 
out that night and had already left the hotel ; but, the 
good-natured garqon added, when he noticed how 
Theodore's face fell, monsieur would be certain to 
find the two ladies later on at the Casino. They 
went there every night, and rarely returned to the 
hotel till the small hours of the morning. Oh yes, 
monsieur would be certain to find them at the 
Casino, if he arrived there about ten o'clock. 

Theodore thanked the waiter and tipped him 
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handsomely, but he wondered, as he left the hotel, 
how he would get thrdugh the dreary hours that 
must elapse before he could see Lucy. 

He ground his teeth with impatience and clenched 
his brown, muscular hands — for where was she, and 
in what company, this girl he had come in search 
of? Lucy was as fatal to a man's peace of mind 
as a candle to the moth! 



CHAPTER XXIV 

TOUT SE LASSE 

THEODORE never forgot in after years his first 
evening at Ostend, nor the way his senses had alter- 
nately been dazzled and revolted — dazzled by the 
prodigal display of luxury on every side of him — 
revolted by the glimpses he caught of the inner life 
of the gay watering-place. 

For it had affected him unpleasantly whilst he dined 
to watch the hungry-looking peasants who tramped 
about the town in their sabots and rough clothes, 
presenting such an incongruous contrast to the gay 
birds of passage they encountered — the men and 
women to whom Ostend virtually belonged — the 
people for whose sakes the huge hotels had been built 
and the Casino shone with multi-coloured lights. 

The peasants had flocked in from the country to 
beg for broken meats, and they looked like dull, 
patient animals as they tramped from hotel to hotel. 
Sometimes people were kind, and flung them a hand- 
ful of silver, and women whose lovely bare necks 
glittered with jewels, and the rings on whose fingers 
were worth a king's ransom, exclaimed with pity. But 
more often these women frowned at the sight of so 
much misery and stolid endurance, and the country 
24 369 
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folk were roughly driven away by the waiters, and 
forbidden to stare at the diners through the open 
windows, and witness banquets of which they might 
not partake. 

Theodore, as soon as he had finished his own meal, 
set off for the Casino, walking straight down the 
Plage, the Plage so beautifully illuminated and 
thronged with people. An immense crowd prome- 
naded up and down, and the roar of voices was almost 
deafening, for every one seemed to be talking at once, 
and in twenty different languages. Only the sky and 
the sea were subdued and restful, and Theodore felt 
thankful for the quiet, shining beauty of the stars, and 
the soft lap lap that the waves were making on the 
shore; for humanity was over restless at Ostend— 
frantically restless. He felt after a time that he 
was being caught up in the whirl himself, for he felt 
more stirred and excited than he could have believed 
possible, also he had a curious presentiment that odd 
events were going to happen, that the whole conditions 
of his life were changing. 

The Casino blazed with lights as he came up to it, 
and it looked like a glittering palace ; but it was not 
a palace really, it was a temple raised to the great 
god of Chance. 

People were surging in when he arrived, talking 
and gesticulating, and the atmosphere was heavy with 
the scent of women's hair, fragrant of cigarettes and 
strange, bewildering perfumes. The rustle of silk was 
everywhere and the froufrou of lace. 

Theodore found it very difficult to get into the 
gambling-rooms first of all, as he was not a member of 
the club, but he managed to effect an entrance after a 
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time by declaring that he wanted to join the club and 
paying down his subscription. He also said that 
he was to meet Lady Maria Standish there that 
evening, and directly he mentioned the old lady's name 
Theodore noticed that a curious change came over 
the official who had barred his entrance to the 
gambling-rooms. 

"Ah, monsieur, you are a friend of Lady Maria 
Standish/' so the Belgian remarked, showing all his 
teeth in a smile. He was a tall, black-bearded man, 
attired in conventional evening clothes, and wearing a 
large diamond stud in his shirt front. " Tietts I we 
must admit any friend of Lady Maria Standish's into 
the rooms at once," he went on to say, " though it is 
against our rules to admit any gentleman who is not 
a member of the club. But an exception shall be 
made in your case, monsieur." 

He ended his speech with a magnificent bow, and 
Theodore reflected that it is good to have a friend at 
court, and that he had been wise to mention Lady 
Maria's name. For it was evident that over here at 
Ostend, just as in London, she was a person of 
importance — an old lady it was not discreet to offend. 

He made his way into the gambling-rooms, staring 
about him curiously as he advanced, and it seemed as 
if he must be dreaming ; it was so strange to feel that 
he — quiet, staid Theodore Helme — the hard-working 
barrister, the man who thought of nothing but law and 
law books — was actually inside a great gambling 
haunt, and in search of a woman — the woman he loved. 

They were dancing in the big ball-room, and a 
concert was going on in the concert-hall, and in one 
or two of the smaller saloons men and women were 
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talking together, carrying on heated flirtations or 
arguing in corners, and here monsieur and madame 
might be seen, sipping their coffee or debating whether 
they should play trente et quarante or roulette that 
night For the domestic side of life as well as the 
illicit was to the fore at the Casino. The wife rubbed 
shoulders with the cocotte, and the little French girl 
scarcely out of her convent stared with wondering 
eyes at the actress whose discreditable amours had 
made her famous throughout Europe. 

There was a huge crowd in the large saloon devoted 
to roulette, for the whisper had got about that there 
was very high play going on that night, and that the 
bank was getting badly knocked. The English girl 
was winning again, so one Frenchman whispered to 
another, and Theodore, pushed against the friends in 
the crush, could not help overhearing what they said. 

•* The girl with the green eyes and the yellow hair, 
who sits by the old woman in the black wig — why, 
she has the luck of the devil,' 1 the other man an- 
swered, with a gay, careless laugh. " She is beautiful 
too — la petite — and so the Grand Duke Paul appears 
to think." 

Theodore clenched his hands furiously, for he knew 
that the Frenchmen were referring to Lucy, and he 
hated to feel that her name was being bandied about 
and her personality discussed by total strangers ; also 
what was meant by that reference to the Russian 
grand duke ? He longed more than ever to take the 
girl away from Ostend and the life she had chosen ; 
for what was she doing amongst the chattering crowd 
of men and women whose sole object in life appeared 
to be to enjoy themselves and to spend money ? 
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He started when he first caught sight of Lucy — 
started, and drew a deep breath, a breath that was 
almost a sob ; and then he wondered how he could 
ever have been foolish enough to fancy that she would 
return to Chadock-on-Sea, or marry a hard-working 
barrister like himself and make her home in West 
Kensington. 

She looked so changed — so unlike herself — as she 
sat up stiffly in front of the roulette-table, and there 
was a look on her face which Theodore had never 
dreamt of seeing there — a terribly hungry look — and 
her eyes were hard and greedy in their expression — 
greedy of gain. 

She was as pale as ivory, but her lips were moist 
and scarlet, as if all the blood in her body had gone to 
crimson her shining mouth. 

She was dressed in black, in a jet coat-of-mail frock 
that fitted her like a glove. The black, glittering gown 
enhanced her wonderful fairness, but it was cut over 
low on the shoulders, and was a daring frock for a girl 
in her position to wear. But it suited Lucy's strange 
pale beauty, and so did the black hat with its long, 
sweeping feather. 

She was dressing her hair differently to when 
Theodore had last seen her, for now it was waved and 
raised to an absurd height over her forehead and piled 
up with clusters of glittering curls. But this new and 
foreign way of doing her hair only added to Lucy's 
beauty, just as her frock and hat did ; yet it put her 
further and further away from the little girl whom 
Theodore had known at Chadock-on-Sea, and he 
wondered how he could ever have dreamed of asking 
this exotic-looking girl to bury herself in the barren 
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wilderness of West Kensington. She was not the 
wife to adorn a poor man's drawing-room. She was — 
well, what was she — what ? 

He noticed a foreign-looking man, handsome in his 
own dark way, with a yellow skin and sleepy-looking 
tyca, who was leaning against the back of her chair 
and bending so closely over Lucy that his coat sleeve 
kept touching her bare shoulders. Theodore took 
an instinctive dislike to Prince Paul, though he did not 
know at whom he was staring, but he guessed that 
the man who stood on the other side of Lucy — a tall, 
fair man with a heavy flaxen moustache — was Captain 
Julian Erne, and he recognized Lady Maria Standish, 
for it was impossible for any one who had ever seen 
the quaint old woman to forget her, and Lady Maria 
had been pointed out to Theodore at the theatre 
one evening as the most caustic-tongued old lady in 
London. 

He had gazed at her with some interest, little 
dreaming that the next time he saw her she would be 
gambling at Ostend, and now she was sitting close by 
Lucy, her withered, shrunken old hands trembling with 
eagerness, her face pinched and anxious ; for luck had 
been against Lady Maria that night, and she had lost 
over thirty pounds ; yet she was hoping to regain her 
losses and blaming herself bitterly for not having 
followed Lucy. Lucy had won as usual, having 
staked on the winning colour rtmge, whilst Lady 
Maria had elected to follow noir and had not cared 
to desert her colour. She had left the numbers alone, 
preferring to play on simple chances. 

But Lucy's luck changed soon after Theodore had 
entered the rooms, and it hurt him to see how deadly 
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pale she got when her counters were raked away. He 
also noticed how all the muscles in her throat were 
twitching, and he loathed the way the two men who 
were with her bent familiarly over her and kept on 
whispering in her ear. 

Yet Lucy did not appear to resent her companions' 
conduct or to take much notice of them. She seemed 
to have no thoughts beyond the game — to be indiffer- 
ent to everything else. 

" She loses badly, hein P" A fat German standing 
by Theodore muttered the words to his wife, a plump 
woman who wore a very ugly toque and high silk 
dress. " When mademoiselle is winning," the Teuton 
added, " she is all smiles — all excitement, but when 

her luck turns " he nodded his head and chuckled, 

and it was all Theodore could do to forbear asking 
him to mind his own business ; for what right had this 
fat German to talk about Lucy? Were people 
already beginning to know her at the tables, and to 
comment on her looks and ways ? 

He determined to go and speak to her at once, and 
he wondered if his coming would take her much by 
surprise. She had not yet caught sight of him, 
fixedly as he had been staring at her, for indeed Lucy 
never raised her eyes from the table. She was lost 
to everything but her new passion — this passion for 
gambling. 

He made his wap through the crowd to Lucy's chair, 
and in doing so brushed accidentally against the 
grand duke, who vas still leaning over the girl, and 
Prince Paul starec at Theodore superciliously, and 
demanded what hi meant by pushing him to one 
side. 
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"I wish to speak to mademoiselle," retorted 
Theodore, keeping his temper with some difficulty 
under the prince's arrogant gaze and imperious 
manner; then he addressed Lucy, who was too 
absorbed in watching the spinning ivory ball to pay 
any attention to what was passing behind her chair. 
But she started violently when she heard Theodore's 
voice pronouncing her name, and she wondered for 
a second if she were not suffering from some hallucin- 
ation of the senses, or fine disorder of the brain. For 
what could Theodore be doing at Ostend of all 
places ? Theodore who had made it his insular boast 
in the past that he always spent his holidays in 
England, and never wanted to leave his native isle. 

She glanced over her shoulder and realized that she 
had not been mistaken, that her ears had not played 
her false. It was most certainly Theodore Helme 
who had addressed her — Theodore in the flesh. 

" Oh, Theodore, what a surprise 1 " sbe exclaimed. 
" What a tremendous surprise to see ycu here." She 
stared at him with dilated eyes, and tie grand duke 
and Captain Erne glanced at him curiously, but old 
Lady Maria took no notice. All her thoughts were 
bent on roulette — she would hardly have stirred in her 
seat had the last trump sounded. 
• " Lucy, where can we talk to eacl: other for a few 
moments?" Theodore whispered. 'I bring you a 
message from your mother," he adied. 

" From my mother," she mutterec, her face harden- 
ing. " Any message mother has srat me comes too 
late." 

She sighed heavily and then ghnced at the wheel, 
which had ceased to revolve, and ittered an impatient 
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exclamation. " There, I have lost again. The wrong 
number has turned up — the wrong colour. I have 
lost twelve louis." 

She hesitated for a second, then rose from her 
chair, pushing it back impatiently, and turned to 
Theodore. 

" I won't go on playing, I would rather talk to you," 
she said, " so come along, Theodore. Let's get out into 
the cool, and have a long chat." 

She took his arm as she spoke and moved swiftly 
away, brushing past Prince Paul and Captain Erne, 
and Theodore thrilled under the touch of her cold, 
slim fingers, and the perfume of her hair intoxicated 
his senses and made him draw a long, deep breath — 
he felt drunk as with wine. 

"We cannot possibly talk to each other in the 
crowded Casino," so Lucy murmured as she and 
Theodore made their way through the rooms. 
" Everything we say will be overheard — the place is 
simply packed to-night." 

" Yes, you are quite right," he answered ; but he 
spoke in dull, dreamy tones, for it was so wonderful 
to feel Lucy hanging on his arm. " Let's get out of 
this," he added, " for the Casino is simply brimming 
with humanity. I never saw such a mob in all my 
life." 

He stared about him as he spoke, and felt that he 
must be dreaming some strange bewildering dream 
from which he would presently awake to find himself 
in his quiet chambers at the Inner Temple. 

" I know what we will do," murmured Lucy. She 
had been bending her brows thoughtfully. " We 
will leave the Casino and make our way down to the 
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sea-shore, Theodore, and perhaps we may have the 
beach to ourselves, though people often stroll there 
on warm nights." 

rt The beach — that would be perfect," he answered, 
and he drew a deep breath of thanksgiving a few 
moments later when he found himself walking on 
the rough shingle with Lucy. He could hear the 
waves dashing in, and the ripple of the tide fell 
pleasantly on his ears ; also he was thankful for the 
soft gloom of the sky, the purple gloom of a summer 
evening. For the gay lights of Ostend had dazzled 
his eyes. He was sick of the glare of lamps and the 
flashing brilliance of electric light. Besides, what he 
had to say to Lucy had best be whispered in the 
dark. 

M It is good to be here with you," he sighed ; 
"it is very good. And I want to speak frankly, 
absolutely frankly. Does this life you are leading 
satisfy you ? Are you content ? Are you happy ? 
Answer me truthfully. Don't lie to me." 

She laughed. The soft moonlight made her look 
very pale, but far more beautiful than when Theodore 
had first caught sight of her in the brilliantly illumin- 
ated Casino. For the night and the stars dealt 
tenderly with Lucy and gave a touch of mystery to 
her beauty. Her hair gleamed like silver and her 
face shone out of the darkness — wan and wonderful. 

•* Happy ? Are people ever really happy, Theo- 
dore," she answered, "except the very young and 
the very old ? For most of us are either regretting 
or anticipating events, and never at rest over the 
present ; and if things are going well we are afraid of 
the future in case our good days should end. But 
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when you ask me if I am interested in life, I can reply 
in the affirmative, for I have discovered a new passion 
— a new emotion." 

He held up his hand and his face quivered. 

"Don't speak like that," he said. "You cannot 
imagine how it pains me to hear you, for I will not 
believe that gambling has taken such a hold on your 
nature as you seem to infer. Besides, when I first 
caught sight of you this evening, sitting up at the 
roulette-table, staking your money recklessly, your 
eyes had a feverish glitter in their depths, and you 
looked restless and unhappy." 

"But I was enjoying myself all the same," she 
interrupted, in low tones. " I was feeling very ex- 
cited — tremendously stirred. Just think what it 
means, Theodore, to watch a little ball spin and to 
know that you are either going to make or lose 
money in the space of a few seconds. The sus- 
pense almost makes my heart stop beating, and my 
hands get cold and moist, and I feel inclined to 
scream ; and isn't it worth something to be lifted so 
completely out of oneself and made to forget everyr 
thing else? Why, I don't know what I should do 
if it weren't for roulette. I should sit and brood 
over my lost happiness till I went mad. But as it is, 
I'm perfectly satisfied with existence. Roulette is 
my compensation for everything." 

She ended her long speech with a restless laugh, 
then looked at Theodore curiously. 

" Why have you come to Ostend ? " she asked. 
"It would have been better to have left me alone, for 
I know you are feeling disgusted with me, and you 
hate me for what I have just said." 
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" No," he answered gravely. " I could never hate 
you, Lucy, and all that I feel for you is pity — intense 
pity. For it is just because you are so miserable, so 
heartbroken, that you have turned to the delights of 
the gambling-table and to the excitement of hazard. 
Am I not speaking the truth ? " 

"Perhaps," she sighed. "But you need not pity 
me so much, after all, Theodore, for I can assure you 
I am having an awfully good time, and I am fast 
beginning to think of nothing but my clothes, and 
what I eat and drink, and the nice things men say to 
me. Besides, what's the good of worrying and 
regretting things ? What does anything matter, 
when all is said and done ? Life is a big tragedy 
taken seriously, but resolves itself into an excellent 
jest if you dance through it as I am doing — dance at 
a wild, mad pace.' 1 

" Lucy ! " He caught her by the hand ; his voice was 
sharp and imperative. " You don't mean what you 
are saying. Come back to England, and leave this 
gay, extravagant town ; return to your mother, who 
wants you to come home, and who has asked me to 
bring you back. For she loves you, Lucy, and she is 
ready to forgive all your past foolishness. Think of 
that pathetic message she put in the agony column 
of the papers, the cry that came from her bursting 
heart, and let me take you back to Chadock to- 
morrow." 

"Theodore!" She burst into mocking laughter. 
" Are you out of your senses ? Do you really think 
for one moment that I would leave Ostend to return 
to Chadock-on-Sea ? Why, I should die of ennui in 
a week." She paused a second, then added, slowly 
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and very thoughtfully, choosing her words with 
care : — 

" Don't you realize — can't you understand — that I 
am no longer the Lucy Gort you knew, the simple 
foolish little girl who fell so deeply in love with Hugh 
Curven and broke her heart when things went wrong? 
I have developed into a hard woman since — into a 
scheming adventuress, and I take all I can get; I 
accept everything that life offers, and I enjoy myself 
after my own fashion, but I have got into the habit 
of spending money like water, and to live luxuriously 
has become a second nature to me. I should starve — 
literally starve — if I had not got lovely clothes to 
wear; and I like to hear the popping of champagne 
corks and to smell the scent of exotic flowers. And 
I couldn't eat the food I should have at Chadock — it 
would choke me, just as everything else would ; I 
should die of suffocation." 

She ended her speech with a broken sob. But 
Theodore, staring at her, knew that she was speak- 
ing the truth. It would be impossible for Lucy to 
return to her old home and to her old life; she 
belonged to another world. 

"Oh, my God," he cried. "I did not grasp 
things before, any more than your poor mother did, 
but I see plainly that you are no longer our Lucy — 
the little Lucy we loved. You have changed into 
another woman. But what are you going to do with 
yourself in the future ? How are you going to live ? 
For it is not always summer at Ostend. Besides, 
your luck may change at the tables, and if that 
happens, Lucy, who is going to provide you in the future 
with the luxuries you put such a high store on ? " 
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She flushed and hung her head. 

"There is the sixty thousand pounds that Lord 
Robert left me," she muttered. " Not that I want to 
touch that money. I should hate myself if I did. 
But Lady Maria has been preaching at me ever since 
we came here, and blaming me for my quixotic 
foolishness in refusing to accept the legacy." She 
paused a moment. " Oh, I could never force myself 
to take it, really/' she went on. " Besides, I've 
made a lot of money at the tables, and then there is 

the grand duke, of course, in the background '' 

She faltered and did not finish the sentence. 

But Theodore noticed how her pale face worked in 
the starlight, how her lips quivered and trembled, and 
he grasped her by her shoulders. 

" Lucy," he thundered, " if I thought you meant 
what you have just said about the grand duke, by 
the God who made us, I would kill you as you stand 
here. Yes, I would choke the life out of your slim, 
delicate throat, and throw your body into the sea. 
For you promised me once that you would be a 
pure woman to the end of your days, and I believed 
you — I trusted you." 

He shook her as he spoke, shook her in the 
vehemence of his sorrowful passion, and she swayed 
helplessly in his strong grasp, and then began to cry. 

"Don't frighten me so horribly, Theodore," she 
gasped. "Don't be so rough — so brutal.; I was 
tnad. to speak as I did about Duke Paul — qute mad. 
But you need not be afraid that I shall brak my 
word to you. I hate men too much — I hate tl^m-" 

He released her, released her so suddenly th^sh 6 
swayed and nearly lost her balance, then he fcM 
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his arms upon his breast and gazed at her Very 
earnestly. 

" Answer me, Lucy," he said at last. " If Hugh 
Curven came to Ostend and told you that he still 
loved you and wanted you to be his wife, what would 
happen ? " 

"What would happen?" she repeated. "Oh, I 
don't know, Theodore — don't ask me. I expect I 
should fall at Hugh's feet and shed warm, delicious 
tears, and then the ice that freezes up my heart 
would melt, and I should feel myself again, my old 
self; and I should never want to gamble, but would 
say my prayers instead — such happy prayers. But 
what's the good of talking about something that, will 
never happen— of discussing impossibilities ? Hugh 
has given me up." 

She moved to the edge of the beach and stared at 
the waves as they danced in over the shingle — the 
waves alight with phosphorescent fire. 

" Oh, I wish I were dead," she sighed. " If only 
a great wave would rise up out of the sea and sweep 
me away on its breast! I hate the woman I have 
become. Yes, I hate myself." 

She wrung her hands and began to sob pitifully, 
rocking her body backwards and forwards — that 
sinuous, lovely body, clad in the glittering coat of 
mail. 

" Go away, Theodore," she cried brokenly. " Leave 
me alone for a little while. I can't bear to be stared 
at when I am crying, and I want to cry — I must cry. 
My eyes have been dry for so many weary days — as 
dry as my heart." 

" Hush," he answered, gazing uneasily about him, 
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for his quick ear had caught the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and he noticed that two people were 
slowly descending the wooden steps that led down 
to the beach — a man and woman, both in evening 
dress. 

" People are coming," he whispered. " Do stop 
crying, dear." 

She gave a low, half-hysterical laugh, and wiped her 
eyes. 

" People coming, did you say ? " she asked. 
H Well, I mustn't make a . fool of myself. Come, 
Theodore, we will pretend to be staring at the waves 
— watching the phosphorus." 

He gazed at her amazed — astonished, asking him- 
self if there was ever such a woman of moods ; for a 
second ago Lucy had been weeping passionately, 
wringing her hands, rocking her body — and now — 
now she was standing up looking cold and defiant, 
and her lips were touched with a mocking smile. 
She had put away her tears — her despair. She was 
no longer tragedy incarnate, but merely a pale, lovely 
woman in a scintillating jet frock — a woman who had 
obviously wandered out of the Casino. 

The couple who had been descending the steps 
made their way down to the beach and strolled 
quietly by, and Theodore stared at them curiously. 
He noticed that the woman looked about thirty, and 
was dark and handsome, but her eyes were red as 
though she had been crying, and the man was obvi- 
ously not English — most likely a Belgian, to judge 
by his general appearance. 

They were talking to each other very eagerly, too 
engrossed in their conversation to take any notice of 
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Theodore and I*ucy, for even as they walked by the 
other couple, the woman said to her companion, in 
shrill, rather bitter tones, using a well-known 
quotation — 

" Tout se passe — se casse — se lasse / " Then — before 
he could stop her, or make any protest — she slipped 
a ring off her finger, a great flashing hoop of brilliants, 
and flung it passionately into the sea. Then she 
laughed, and her laughter was harsh 3nd broken. 

The Belgian took little notice of her mad action, 
beyond giving a shrug of his shoulders, and they both 
walked on — shadows merging into shadow. 

" Did you see that ?" muttered Lucy. She touched 
Theodore lightly on his arm. " Those two have 
come to the parting of the ways, I expect. He has 
broken with her. Perhaps he has found a new love, 
and she is flinging the ring he once gave her into 
the sea. We have witnessed absolute tragedy to- 
night, Theodore ; real, undraped tragedy, better than 
play-acting." 

He nodded his head. He could not trust himself 
to speak, but he felt that the scene he had just 
witnessed would stay in his memory for a long time. 
He would not be able to forget the woman's face in 
a hurry, nor her look as she hurled her ring into the 
sea ; yet he had once thought harshly of the women 
who were not virtuous, and been ready to stone them 
with stones. He repented of this now, for he was 
gaining in charity — gaining in knowledge. 

" Did you hear what the woman said ? " Lucy 
asked. " I could repeat her words." A long shudder 
shook her slim body, and her face — that beautiful 
little cold face — quivered painfully. 
25 
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Theodore caught his breath ; he had made a sudden 
resolution. 

" No," he cried, " you are not to say such things. 
Life is not over for you by any means, Lucy. You 
shall be happy yet, my dear, for Lord Curven shall 
come back to you." 

" Who will bring him ? " she asked. " Who could 
bring him ? " 

" I— even I," returned Theodore. 

She laughed — thin, ghostly laughter. 

" You will never be able to do that," she said sadly. 
" It would be a hopeless task. He has given me up. 
We have parted for ever." 

She spread out her arms as she spoke, making a 
cross of her body, then cried out in shrill, piteous 
tones, addressing herself to the dark, foam-flecked 
sea : — 

u Tout se passe — se casse — se lasse f" Her cry was 
as the echo of the other woman's, and Theodore 
shuddered to hear her. For were they both sisters 
of desertion and misery — Lucy, and the woman who 
had passed on ? 



CHAPTER XXV 

FOR THE SOUL OF A WOMAN 

HUGH CURVEN lay on his back on a green, velvety 
lawn, and stared up drowsily at the sky — the warm, 
melting sky of August. He was staying with his 
people at the family seat in Worcestershire, and it 
was a heavy afternoon — an afternoon of haze and 
silence. Nature was very quiet, as though oppressed 
with the heat, and the only sounds that broke the 
intense stillness were the gurgling of some amorous 
ring-doves and the cool clear swish of a scythe. 

Hugh frowned to himself after a while, and his 

mother, who was sitting in a low basket-chair, under 

the shade of a great, spreading cedar tree, called out 

to him to come and talk to her. She thought he 

looked unhappy, and Lady Ainley was right, for 

Hugh was vexed with himself and the world, and all 

because he could not forget Lucy Gort He was 

troubled by a recollection of her face, he thought of 

her during the day-time, and dreamt of her at night ; 

and he was furious because of this. For was he to be 

continually haunted, he wondered, by the ghost of 

a pale, slim girl — a girl whose green, gleaming eyes 

were full of infinite reproach, whose scarlet lips 

trembled pitifully? 

387 
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Hugh had come home to be comforted, petted, and 
fussed over, the day after his chance meeting with Lucy 
at Glorianna's restaurant, and ever since his arrival 
at Ainley Court his mother had kept on assuring him 
that he had done perfectly right in breaking off his 
engagement. For the countess held that it would 
have been impossible for Hugh to have married 
Lucy, and that he had acted wisely, discreetly, and 
as befitted the heir of the house of Ainley in ending 
the unfortunate engagement at once ; his father had 
also nodded a sage head, and told Hugh he was 
thankful that the latter had got out of a foolish 
entanglement so easily. 

A foolish entanglement ! That was how the Earl 
— who possessed a face like a weather-beaten farmer, 
and was a stout and undignified-looking old man, 
whom no one could possibly have suspected of being 
a peer of the realm — chose to describe the passion 
which had exalted Hugh to the highest heights of 
emotion for a few days, and had made him understand 
what love means, and all its mystical beauty ami mad, 
pagan joy. 

For Hugh had walked in Love's flaming paradise 
for a little while before he parted with Lucy, and had 
his hour in the garden of Engedi. He had smelt the 
hot perfume of the red rose, and drank from the 
chalice of a woman's lips ; but he was aware that he 
would never walk in the garden of Engedi again, for 
he had said good-bye to the Beloved — he had put her 
from him — he had fled her presence. 

But how was his father to know this ; how was 
any one to be aware of his lost paradise except him- 
self ? Even his mother had no idea how deeply he 
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had really cared for Lucy, how passionately, how 
wildly ; nor did she realize what it had cost him to 
give Lucy up. 

For she was under the impression that another 
pretty girl would soon replace Lucy Gort in Hugh's 
affections, and it would be easy enough to find him a 
wife* But this time he must make a wise and careful 
choice, and be governed by his head more than his 
heart. With this aim in view, the stout, well-meaning 
lady had invited a houseful of young people down to 
Ainley Court soon after Hughs advent. Old Oxford 
friends of her son's, and some of the nicest and prettiest 
girls she knew; all this with the object of helping 
Hugh to forget Lucy, as she really hoped had been 
the case. 

Lady Ainley had no idea that Hugh could have 
cried out, as the passionate Oriental did in the Song 
of Songs — >" Stay me with flagons, comfort me with 
apples, for I am sick of love/' as he was far too 
reserved by nature to let any one know how keenly 
he was suffering, and so did his best to persuade his 
parents and his world that he had forgotten the 
girl with the jade green eyes and the corn gold 
hair. 

He even flirted languidly with some of the girls 
who were staying at Ainley Court, paying particular 
attention to his cousin, Eva Porslet ; for Lady Porslet'9 
two daughters had been the first girls Hugh's anxious 
mother had invited to Ainley Court. The countesd 
hoped that Hugh would take a fancy to his cousin, 
for she thought Eva charming, and admired her quiet, 
nice ways ; also Lady Ainley considered that the girl 
was pretty in a conventional style, and quite amusing 
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to talk to. The knowledge that Eva Porslet was 
quite prepared to marry the first man who asked her, 
provided he possessed a sufficient income and was of 
some social importance, did not offend Lady Ainley 
in the least For surely that was what all nice girls 
were ready to do, properly-brought-up society young 
women, nor did they make the worse wives because 
of this. They merely showed how much practical 
common-sense they possessed. It was the romantic 
sentimentalist who was generally such a failure once 
the honeymoon was over — the girl who had married 
for love and found out her mistake. 

Lady Ainley was thinking of Eva Porslet as she 
sat in her big wicker chair, and after Hugh had moved 
once more into the shade of the cedar tree, according 
to her wish, her thoughts returned to the girl. 
She felt annoyed that Hugh had elected to stay 
at home and loaf on the lawn that afternoon, instead 
of accompanying his father and the house party on 
an expedition to some famous ruins, for she had pro- 
posed the excursion mainly with the idea of throwing 
her son and Eva Porslet together; but Hugh had 
knocked her innocent little scheme on the head by 
flatly refusing to leave home. 

" Why did you not go to Priory Abbey this after- 
noon, Hugh?" Lady Ainley glanced somewhat 
reproachfully at her son as she spoke, and let her 
fancy-work fall to her knees. " Eva was very disap- 
pointed, and so was everybody else," she went on, 
" and I think your father was a little annoyed." 

Hugh blinked at the sun, then frowned impatiently. 

" I always hate excursions, and I've been to those 
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wretched old ruins a hundred times," he remarked ; 
" besides, the wagonette was crammed as it was, and 
there was no room in the landau." 

" You could have driven Eva in the dogcart," Lady 
Ainley interrupted, rather sharply. "It's ridiculous 
having a lot of visitors staying here just for your 
sake, Hughie, if you don't care to go about with 
them. And you know, dear boy," she added, "we 
have filled the house with young people, instead of 
having friends of our own age, just because we wanted 
to cheer you up after — after that unhappy episode." 

Hugh flushed. He hated the reference his mother 
had made to his broken engagement. Why couldn't 
the subject be ignored ? Was he never to be allowed 
to forget the sweet folly of the days when he had 
thought he was going to marry Lucy Gort, with 
the full approval of his parents and the world ? 

" Mother," he cried pettishly, " I wish to goodness 
you had never asked any one down this time, for I am 
getting awfully sick of having to pretend to be amused 
when I am really bored to death. Besides, all the 
giggling girls staying here insist upon dancing every 
night, and playing idiotic games and things. And as 
to Eva, the way you and Lady Porslet keep flinging 
her at my head doesn't make me at all inclined to 
take a fancy to her. I don't want to marry, either — I 
don't suppose I ever shall marry now." 

He spoke with a good deal of nervous irritability, 
then rose impatiently to his feet, and lit a cigarette 
peevishly. 

" Not marry ! " exclaimed Lady Ainley. She stared 
at her son with dilated eyes. " Hughie darling, you 
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mustn't speak like that/' she said, " or forget that you 
are the last of your race and that it is your duty to 
marry — your positive duty, dearest ! " 

M My duty to my race ! " he laughed bitterly. " Good 
heavens ! haven't I done my duty in giving up Lucy, 
In giving up the girl I love and turning my head when 
I saw her last — almost cutting her ? God ! how I 
hate myself for it sometimes " 

11 Surely you are not regretting having given up 
Lucy?" Lady Ainley exclaimed in shrill, horrified 
tones. "You couldn't have married her, Hughie. 
Why, she was a shameless, wicked little minx — an 
abandoned " 

She paused, startled by the look which had come 
over her son's face, for it was the first time she had 
referred to Lucy in such plain terms. 

" Hush, mother ! " He strode up and grasped the 
plump, big woman firmly by the wrists. " I have been 
k coward add a cad long enough," he cried, " for I ought 
to have stuck to Lucy, and not broken off our engage- 
ment. But I can't stand here and let you, my own 
mother, traduce the girl I loved — the girl I still love! 
For Lucy is as pure as a little child. She has been 
grossly calumniated by her world." 

u That may be true," Lady Ainley retorted, " and if 
It is, of course I am very sorry for Lucy ; but all the 
same, she has only got herself to blame for everything 
that has happened, and you know that just as well as 
I do. And oh ! my boy, my boy," her voice rang out 
sharply, " you only did your duty to your father and to 
tne in breaking with her, for what could we have said 
to a daughter-in-law whom society would have cut ? 
To a girl whose name has become a by-word, and 
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whose portrait has been in all the dreadful little cheap 
papers as the heroine of a big society scandal ? Why, 
you cotild not have done us such a wrong, Hughie, 
or yourself. Such a marriage would have been 
impossible." 

She paused and panted heavily, then added ill 
slow, impressive tones : — 

"Go into the portrait gallery — go there now, 
Hughie. Walk down the whole length of the gallery 
and study the faces of your ancestors and ancestresses, 
and then ask yourself if you could have brought a girl 
with Lucy Gort's reputation into our line to stain it. 
For I don't say that the Ainleys have been brilliant or 
clever, but we have always been a steady old English 
family, Hugh. Our men have neither been rakes nor 
gamblers, and our women have proved themselves 
honest wives and good mothers. That's been our 
boast — our claim to greatness." 

" Yes, I know, mother, I know," he interrupted her 
Irritably ; " and of course you are right. I am just as 
convinced as you are that it wouldn't have done for 
me to marry poor Lucy. But I love her — I love 

her, and I can't get her out of my head " He 

stretched out the long, pale hands that were so weak, 
yet so beautifully shaped, and the irresolution of his 
character betrayed itself in his voice. 

Lady Ainley looked at him pitifully. He wSts her 
only child, and her love for Hugh was the strongest 
passion in her life. She yearned to take him to her 
breast and comfort him, just as she could have done 
years ago, when he was quite a little fellow, if he had 
broken a toy he was specially fond of; for in those 
days it had been easy enough for his mother to dry 
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Hugh's tears. But now — he was beyond her help 
now! 

The poor stout woman sighed, then bent forward 
in her chair. 

"Dear boy, you will forget — you are bound to 
forget Lucy in time/ 1 she said. " Make up your mind 
to marry Eva Porslet, for once you are married, 
Hughie, things will seem very different to you ; and 
Eva would make a charming wife. 1 ' 

"Eva would bore me to death." He threw his 
cigarette away, and frowned. "Do try and under- 
stand, mother," he said slowly, " that T could not care 
for another girl. For I shall never meet any one half 
as lovely as Lucy. Besides, it wasn't only her beauty 
that attracted me — it was her smile, her voice ; and 
she had a way with her that no other woman has — 
she was like a romance, a poem. She made a man 
think of all sorts of strange things — coral isles and 
wide, silent forests, mermaids singing on the rocks, 
wood nymphs by a pool ; a young witch, a syren, a 
lovely mystery. Oh, it bewilders me to think of her ! " 
He put his hands up to his hot forehead. " She has 
taken the taste out of life for me — she has made 
everything else poor and of no account." 

He checked himself abruptly, for what was the use 
of talking like this to his mother ? He saw that Lady 
Ain ley was staring at him, and looking perplexed and 
bewildered, as well she might be by his wild talk. 
He also noticed with some annoyance that one of the 
footmen was making his way across the lawn, coming 
straight from the house. Evidently callers had arrived, 
irritating people who would have to be entertained and 
given tea and cool summer drinks under the shade of 
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the cedar trees ; people who would bore Hugh to death 
with their chatter and foolish local gossip. 

" Dear me, look at James making his way across the 
lawn," muttered Lady Ainley. "I told Simpson to 
say I was out driving. The foolish man must have 
forgotten, and I did want a quiet afternoon to myself." 
She folded up her fancy-work and appeared flushed 
and annoyed. 

• c Simpson is an old fool/' Hugh grumbled ; " a 
doddering old idiot." Then he said no more, but 
waited the approach of the footman ; but when tall 
James came up it appeared that he had come in search 
of Lord Curven, for it was Hugh that he addressed, 
not Lady Ainley. 

" A gentleman has just called, and hopes you will 
be able to see him for a few moments, your lordship. 
Here is his card." 

Hugh glanced down at the small, neat pasteboard 
that rested on the silver salver the powdered footman 
handed him, and read an unfamiliar name. 

"'Mr. Theodore Helme/" he muttered, "'180, 
Inner Temple ; New University Club.' I don't know 
Mr. Helme, never heard of him." 
The footman bowed deferentially. 
" Mr. Helme asked me to tell your lordship that he 
is a friend of Miss Lucy Gort's, and so you would be 
pleased to see him." 

Hugh started, and flushed to his forehead. But his 
mother frowned, and placed a hot, moist hand on 
his arm. 

" Don't see Mr. Helme," she whispered ; " say you 
are engaged, Hughie. Let him be sent away at once." 
Hugh shook his head. 
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* No, mother, I can't do that," he answered ; " I 
must see the man — whoever he is. Remember, he 
says he is a friend of Lucy's — she may have sent him 

here." 

• ••*•* 

"I never felt so uncomfortable in all my life, or 
such a bold-faced intruder!" 

Theodore muttered the words impatiently to him- 
self, then glanced somewhat curiously about him. 
He was standing in a wide, square hall, oak panelled 
and set with windows of priceless old glass ; windows 
that were like warm jewels, so rich in reds and purples 
and dazzling, splendid greens. 

He wondered, now that he had actually arrived at 
Ainley Court, how he could have had the daring 
audacity to make his way there, and ask for an inter- 
view with Lord Curven. But his love for Lucy had 
given him the necessary courage. 

Besides, he could not forget — he would not allow 
himself to forget — the promise he had made standing 
on the beach at Ostend. For he had told Lucy that 
he would bring Lord Curven back to her, and though 
she had answered that this would not be possible, 
that Hugh would not come, still Theodore intended 
to redeem his word ; and now, though barely a week 
had passed since that evening at Ostend, he had 
made his way down to Ainley Court, determined to 
make Hugh Curven realize that a woman's whole 
happiness was in his hands — nay, more, her very 
soul ! 

For Theodore had remained at Ostend for a couple 
of days, and during that time he had seen and heard 
enough to make him feel very anxious as to Lucy's 
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future. He realized that Lady Maria had certainly 
over-estimated her social importance when she had 
declared that she would make the world receive her 
protegee with open arms, for English society, ad 
represented by the half-dozen notabilities who were 
passing a brief season at Ostend, had evidently 
determined — the feminine portion at least — to continue 
to give Lucy Gort the cold shoulder. 

For though all the women who knew Lady Maria 
made themselves extremely agreeable to the old 
creature, they behaved very differently to Lucy. 
They bowed to her, it is true, and shook hands, but 
they hardly ever spoke unless necessity impelled, and 
though one or two Frenchwomen and an Italian 
comtessa were kind to the girl, still their friendship 
could do Lucy little real good. She was an English- 
woman, and it was her own countrywomen whom 
she must gain over — the women who, alas, refused 
to be gained. 

Theodore was also concerned about another matter, 
for he noticed that the intense admiration the 
grand duke professed for Lucy was doing her an 
immense deal of harm; and yet she did not seem 
displeased to receive the open and exaggerated 
homage that Duke Paul delighted to pay her. 

She also amused herself with Captain Erne, as 
with most of the men who gathered round her ; for 
Lucy had quite lost her delicate, shy manner. She 
smiled like a young disdainful queen, and surveyed 
her masculine court with a strange wise look in her 
eyes, as though well aware of her own beauty and 
power. 

This was all very well now, but what would happen, 
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Theodore asked himself helplessly, when the Ostend 
season came to an end and the gambling-rooms were 
shut up ? Where would she go, poor restless wanderer, 
for it would be too early in the year for Monte Carlo? 
Paris — perhaps she would drift to Paris — but in 
whose company? He doubted if she would stay 
much longer with Lady Maria, even if her luck con- 
tinued, and her money held out For Theodore was 
pretty certain in his own mind that there would be 
a quarrel between the two women as soon as Lady 
Maria realized that Lucy would not accept the legacy 
Lord Robert had left her, and so there was no possible 
chance of securing a rich heiress for her scapegrace 
nephew. 

Yes, they would part, Lucy and Lady Maria ; the 
little old woman in the black wig would bid farewell 
to her protigde in a huff, and then — then — well, he 
dared not think about Lucy's future after that — it 
was all a blank ! 

He had given up wondering why she would not 
marry him, for since he had watched Lucy at Ostend, 
the mere idea of such a marriage seemed absurd, 
impossible. Why, she would break her heart in West 
Kensington, he reflected, she would dash her wings, 
poor, brilliant-plumaged bird, against the bars of her 
cage. She would fret herself to death in a week. 

No, the only person who could save Lucy from 
herself and make her really happy was the man she 
loved ; for Hugh Curven still owned her heart, and in 
Lucy's heart was hidden her youth and all that was 
best and sweetest in her nature ; therefore it was to 
Hugh that Theodore Helme had come this hot August 
afternoon, putting his pride on one side, and giving no 
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thought to the amazing self-sacrifice he was displaying. 
It seemed so easy to do things for Lucy — no task in the 
world was too hard if she benefited by it in the end. 

He started and flushed, however, when the tall 
young footman returned and informed Theodore that 
Lord Curven would be pleased to see him in the 
library, and he followed the footman rather nervously 
down the wide hall and then through a long passage 
and up two short stairs, and was not sorry when he 
entered the enormous library to find the room un- 
tenanted, for he wanted a second's breathing space 
before he and Lord Curven met. So much — so very 
much — depended on the next five minutes, for not 
only was Lucy's happiness at stake — but Lucy's soul ! 

He hardly realized the splendour of the dim and 
lofty apartment into which he had been ushered — the 
room screened against the sunshine with thick blinds ; 
though at any other time the sight of the calf- and 
morocco-bound volumes which rose from floor to 
ceiling, completely lining the walls, would have 
aroused a spirit of keen delight in his soul. For 
Theodore loved books and their kind, silent com- 
panionship, and appreciated the fine binding of calf 
and vellum, and the rich, fragrant smell of leather. 

But he could not think of books now, and he stood 
up stiffly in the centre of the room till the sound of 
an opening door made him start ; then he fixed all 
his attention on the young man who came slowly into 
the room, the handsome youth dressed in immaculate 
grey flannels, but who looked pale and uneasy — the 
heir of the house of Ainley. 

The two young men stared at each other silently 
for a half-second, acutely conscious of the awkward- 
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ness of the situation. Theodore was the first to break 
the silence, but when he spoke his voice sounded 
hard and strained, and the muscles of his thin, dark 
face twitched. 

"Pardon me for this intrusion/' he said. "It is 
very good of you to see me, Lord Curven." He 
flushed and paused. 

Hugh bowed stiffly, and gave a little wave of the 
hand, as though asking Theodore to get to the object 
of his visit at once ; then, as the barrister still hesitated, 
he said in low tones : — 

" I understand you have come from Miss Gort Is 
she ill — is anything the matter with her ? " He spoke 
somewhat anxiously. 

m 

Theodore shook his head. 

" Miss Gort is well," he muttered ; " at least she was 
quite well when I left Ostend. She is staying there, 
as perhaps you know, with Lady Maria Standish — 
staying at the Hotel d'Anthos." 

"Indeed, I — I — didn't know that" Hugh spoke 
in a jerky, rather nervous manner, then he pulled a 
chair forward and invited Theodore to be seated. 
"You'll smoke, won't you?" he asked, offering his 
guest a small gun-metal cigarette case with his 
initials stamped in the corner in small brilliants, but 
Theodore drew out his own case with a brief word of 
thanks. 

" I ought to tell you," he said, clearing his throat 
with a short, husky cough — he was lighting a cigarette 
as he spoke, and his fingers shook a little — " that I 
have not come here from Miss Gort. I have come 
down solely on my own account, to speak with you 
as man to man." 
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" Yes," muttered Hugh. He shot a keen, uneasy 
glance at the barrister, wondering what the other was 
going to say, and he noticed what a strong face 
Theodore had — what dark, piercing eyes. 

" I have come here," Theodore repeated, " because 
I love Miss Gort — just for her sake." 

" You love her ! " Hugh sprang to his feet ; for 
once he had forgotten to be quiet and self-restrained, 
and he was no longer an immaculately polite host, 
so much as a flushed and agitated youth. 

" I have forced my way into Ainley Court to tell 
you that Lucy will drift to the devil unless you come 
to her help — you must save her from herself." 

" I don't understand what you mean ? " Hugh 
glanced up helplessly. 

" The facts of the case are these," Theodore returned 
quietly. " I have asked Lucy to marry me and she 
has refused me — though I could have given her a 
fairly comfortable home, and a man's deep, steadfast 
love." 

" She won't marry you though." Hugh spoke with 
some triumph. 

" No, she won't marry me," Theodore repeated, "be- 
cause she says she could give me nothing worth having. 
She has no love left — all her soul and heart belong 
to you, and if it is a question of mere exchange and 
barter — the traffic of Lucy's person — there are richer 
purchasers in the world's market than myself." 

" What do you mean ? " Hugh interrupted huskily. 

He drew his hand slowly across his eyes. " What is 

Lucy doing with herself at Ostend ? Speak the truth 

to me frankly — what is she doing? " 

"Gambling as hard as she can at the tables — 
26 
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winning as yet — but standing between the devil and 
the deep sea all the same," Theodore answered. 
"Yet she hesitates to take the final plunge, for all 
that she has grown so wild and reckless. But there 
is a man at Ostend — Grand Duke Paul of Russia — 
who is doing his very best to make dishonourable 
love to her — and when Lucy is left, stranded and 
penniless, when her luck at the tables deserts her, 
the Russian's chance may come — the chance he is 
waiting for." 

"My God !" exclaimed Hugh. The red flush had 
died away from his face ; he looked livid. " Do you 
mean that Lucy — that Duke Paul " 

"Why are you surprised ? " asked Theodore. " Lucy 
is wonderfully beautiful, more beautiful than ever, 
I fancy. Her face with its cold, frosty smile is 
infinitely fascinating ; and men of Duke Paul's type 
are always ready to offer their protection, and what 
they are pleased to call their love, to beautiful girls 
stranded on the rock of unkind destiny. I can see 
the end," he went on slowly ; " Lady Maria Standish 
will leave Lucy in a huff — the two women are bound 
to quarrel before long — and then Lucy will gaze about 
her helplessly, despairingly, realizing that to return 
to Chadock-on-Sea would be her death— or drive 
her mad, and feeling that she has no right to marry 
an honest man, because she has no love to give him ; 
and then Duke Paul will step forward. He will offer 
Lucy protection, and his devotion ; he will promise 
to make her way smooth for her and gild her path 
with gold." 

"She would refuse — she would spurn such a vile 
temptation," Hugh interrupted passionately. 
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"Why should she?" returned Theodore coldly. 
" What is there left for Lucy to do but to make the 
best sort of bargain she can ? She is young and 
she loves luxury — beautiful clothes, jewels, furs, and 
all the things that women covet, and the Russian 
could give them to her ; for he is absolutely infatuated 
by her pale, cold beauty. Besides, why should Lucy 
set so much price on virtue? Haven't you flung 
her from you — though you knew her to be pure and 
innocent ? " 

"But I do care — I care for her still," protested 
Hugh. 

" You care for her ! " Theodore laughed con- 
temptuously. "Oh, but with a very poor sort of 
affection — a coward's love. For how can you explain 
your conduct, Lord Curven, and the way you turned 
your head on the night Lucy was dining with me at 
Glorianna's restaurant and we met you in the great 
hall just as we were leaving ? " 

" I didn't know what else to do," interrupted Hugh. 
"You see I was with Lady Porslet and her two 
daughters, and I was afraid that if I talked to Lucy 
there might be an unpleasant scene. Besides, you 
have no sort of right to call me coward, Mr. Helme, 
for you are not my keeper." 

u I know I have no right," retorted Theodore. " I 
have no right to be in this house if it comes to that, 
but I am here just because I care so deeply for Lucy. 
For I have come down to Ainley Court on a mad 
and quixotic errand. I come here to ask you if you 
won't make up your mind to marry the girl whom 
you have just owned you love." 
"Don't ask me to marry her!" Hugh hung his 
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handsome head. " I dare not offend my people by 
such a marriage/' he added. "They would never 
forgive me. Besides, I owe a duty to the dead men 
and women of my house and to the heirs of the 
future." 

" Let the past and the future take care of them- 
selves," Theodore cried hotly, "and live for the 
present, Lord Curven — live for yourself and the girl 
you love. Remember that a woman's soul is at stake. 
Do you want to drive Lucy into the arms of a man 
like Duke Paul ? Or perhaps she may kill herself, as 
women of her temperament have done before." 

Hugh said nothing for a moment, only pressed his 
hands rather helplessly to his forehead. 

" I — I must think things out for myself," he said. 
" I must give myself a day to think matters over, and 
decide whom I ought to consider most — my people 
or Lucy. But I want you to fully understand " — he 
addressed Theodore with a touch of quiet dignity — 
11 that I love Lucy, and that if I were in a different 
position I should not hesitate for one instant to make 
her my wife. But I must decide who has the strongest 
claim upon me, and I must do this by myself." 

Theodore nodded his head. 

u Right," he said quietly ; " and now will you for- 
give me for having come here, and for all I have 
said to you ? I came for Lucy's sake." He moved 
towards the door as he spoke. "I have got a fly 
waiting," he added, " a station fly, and I shall just 
have time to catch the five o'clock train back to 
town." 

" Won't you have something before you go ? " asked 
Hugh. " Yes, whisky, or something ? " 
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Theodore shook his head. He was very pale now 
that the excitement of the interview was over, and 
he looked older — much older than when he had 
entered the room. For he had gone through the 
most crucial half-hour of his life, and had displayed 
himself at his finest. 

Hugh edged nervously up and held out his hand. 

" Don't ask me to shake hands with you," Theo- 
dore said bluntly, "till you have told me that you 
intend to marry Lucy." He left the room on the 
words, and Hugh sank down limply in a great leather 
chair. 

But after he had sat in the chair for a few moments, 
reflecting on the situation, a curious restlessness came 
over him and he felt he could not endure the silence 
of the great library. 

He rose to his feet and left the room, and a strange 
instinct took him to the picture gallery, where all the 
Ainley family portraits hung. 

Hugh walked slowly down the long gallery staring 
to the right and to the left of him as he passed on, 
and the men and women whose portraits hung on the 
walls stared back at him — at Hugh, who was the last 
of their line. 

Men in ruffs and doublets, and cavaliers in their 
rich satin suits. Women with lazy, melting eyes, 
who owed much of their caressing beauty to Sir 
Peter Lely's tender embellishment of their charms ; 
and robuster beauties, painted by Kneller ; they were 
all staring at Hugh, every one of them. He felt 
their eyes fixed on him — the eyes of the dead men 
and the dead women. 

He thought of Lucy. Should her portrait hang 
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in that gallery or not — hang side by side with his 
own — should he be true to the dead or living ? Whilst 
he hesitated and tried to make up his mind, the door 
of the great gallery swung back and Eva Porslet 
entered. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A DASH OF SPRAY 

LUCY gazed straight ahead into a blank, cheerless 
future. She had come to the end of her tether, her 
month at Ostend was nearly over, and all her money 
had gone — or, rather, Theodore's money. For after 
the first fortnight her luck at the tables had deserted 
her, and she had lost heavily every night — lost not 
only her own winnings, but all her little capital, and 
now of the money that Theodore had lent her, there 
only remained about thirty pounds. Yes, she had a 
clear thirty pounds between herself and starvation. 

She laughed aloud because the whole position was 
so absurd, so ridiculous. Here she was sitting in a 
luxurious bedroom, in an extravagantly expensive 
hotel, brazen sunshine pouring through the windows, 
sounds of bustle and revelry all around, and yet she 
was a pauper, an absolute pauper, with nothing in 
the world except a few silk-lined dresses, a scarf of 
costly lace, one or two French hats, and a store of 
dainty lingerie. 

A pauper — because she had posted a letter that 
morning which would make two old lawyers in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields open their eyes and blink at 
each other in silent wonder, for Lucy had instructed 

407 
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Messrs. Bell and Fairbrother to make a free deed of 
gift of the sixty thousand pounds, that Lord Robert 
had made her, to an Orphanage for Destitute Children. 
She had risen superior to the temptation of keeping 
the money, though not without a hard struggle, but 
her pride and self-respect had conquered in the end. 
For when it had actually come to the point, Lucy 
could not make up her mind to accept the legacy 
which would have ranked her with the lost 

She had had a frightful scene with Lady Maria the 
night before, when she had told the little old woman 
what she was going to do, and had explained that she 
feared that she must say good-bye to her chaperon, 
as her funds had come to an end. 

Lady Maria had wept and expostulated, used the 
strongest language at her command, and finally told 
Lucy that she was an absolute fool to throw away 
sixty thousand pounds for conscience' sake. 

" Why on earth don't you marry my nephew, dear 
Julian?" she exclaimed. "Once you are married, 
Lucy, and to a man of good family, society will have 
to receive you again, particularly as you have money 
to back you up. Yes, marry Julian and your future 



is secure." 



Lucy laughed — bitter, defiant laughter. 

" Will your nephew marry me, Lady Maria, if I 
give up my legacy — let the sixty thousand pounds go?" 

Lady Maria shrugged her shoulders. 

" Are you mad, child, to ask such an absurd question ? 
Of course Julian won't — how could he? He has 
hardly two pennies in his pocket to rub together as it 
is. No, when Julian marries, his wife must have a little 
money to help him along, that is absolutely essential/, 
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* I see." Lucy smiled scornfully. " Captain Erne 
is ready to waive my loss of character for the sake of 
sixty thousand pounds! But wouldn't my dowry 
remind him of the shameful dowry that the Phoenician 
women brought their bridegrooms in the past ? " 

She paused, and a red blush stained her pale face. 

" You are a bold girl to speak like that," Lady 
Maria remarked coldly, " and I feel ashamed of you, 
Lucy. I am extremely sorry I ever took you up and 
tried to make society receive you again. But now I 
have done with you — done with you for ever. You 
have disappointed me just as you disappointed Lady 
Cecilia Chilvers — who has just married Sir Geoffry 
Orme according to to-day's papers." 

She nodded her head so vehemently as she said the 
last words that the black wig nearly came off. 

"I shall leave Ostend to-morrow," Lady Maria 
continued, "so we had better say good-bye to each 
other now. Do you intend to stay on at Ostend, may 
I ask, Miss Lucy Gort ? Doubtless the Grand Duke 
Paul will be pleased to look after you. His attentions 
have made you unpleasantly conspicuous as it is." 

Lucy drew herself up defiantly. 

" My future movements concern no one but myself, 
Lady Maria," she answered coldly ; then she had 
swept out of Lady Maria's bedroom, for the interview 
between the two women had taken place in that 
apartment, and even the malicious old soul, whose 
plans had all been set at naught by a mere slip of a 
girl, had been obliged to confess to herself that Lucy's 
exit had not been lacking in dignity. 

"What will become of the chit?" that was the 
question Lady Maria addressed to Captain Erne as 
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they departed from Ostend. — the man sulky and 
annoyed, the old woman impatient to get away from 
a place where she had only lost her money and her 
temper 

" Who can tell ? " Julian Erne replied, stroking his 
heavy blonde moustache. " She will go to the devil 
in the end, I suppose. It is rather a shame to leave 
her stranded in Ostend, is it not? " 

Lady Maria shook her head and gave a cruel, 
rather vindictive laugh. 

" Lucy can always return to Chadock-on-Sea if she 
wants to," she answered. "Her mother will receive 
the prodigal with open arms, and she has enough 
money in her purse to take her back to England and 
pay her hotel bill, so her future is secure enough 
either way." 

The old woman had chuckled horribly as she said 
the last words, for she remembered that Duke Paul 
had arranged to take Lucy out for a spin in his motor 
that morning, and much might be settled during that 
motor drive — much. 

" I'm glad the poor little girl has a home to go to." 
Captain Erne looked relieved in mind as he spoke, 
for the man had some remnants left of a heart and a 
conscience, and Lucy had touched both. Then he 
had turned his thoughts to other matters as the big 
steamer left Ostend harbour, for a man who lives by 
his wits can rarely afford to think of any one but 
himself. 

" What is to become of me ? " Lucy murmured the 
words softly to herself, then she rose from the low 
chair in which she had been sitting, and began to walk 
up and down her bedroom. 
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It wanted a quarter to twelve, and at one o'clock 
Duke Paul was coming to fetch her in his motor, 
and during that drive — Lucy clenched her hands and 
shivered. 

She knew — she new quite well — what sort of 
suggestion the Russian grand duke would lay before 
her that morning, all that he would swear and promise ; 
for he had already told Lucy how madly he loved her, 
how her pale, cold beauty had fascinated him. 

He could give her a good deal — immense wealth, if 
she chose to make mercenary terms— a villa in some 
quiet garden of the South — the hot devotion of a few 
months. 

She moaned and covered her pale face with her 
small white hands, for as she had refused to sell her 
self-respect, even for the splendid bait of sixty thousand 
pounds, so she must refuse to sell herself. For there 
were two things that Lucy Gort, when put to the test, 
refused to make traffic with — her soul and her body. 

She loved the good things of life, though, all the 
extravagant, beautiful things, and that was the pity of 
it all ; for with her own hands Lucy had thrust the 
goblet of pleasure from her — as she had lost love 
she must lose wealth and revelry. 

"What remains?" She sank on her knees and 
asked the question half despairingly, the question to 
which there could only be one possible answer. 

For Lucy knew in the depths of her secret soul 
what was going to happen. 

She saw refuge ahead, and she was not going to 
Chadock-on-Sea to find it ; she would have to make 
a longer journey — a very much longer journey. 

She began to cry, hot tears of helpless self-pity, for 
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after all she was young and her blood was hot in her 
veins, and she was afraid of death and stillness ; yes, 
she had always been afraid of silence and cold. 

All at once she heard one of the hotel servants 
knocking at the door. She wondered what the 
chamber-maid wanted, and felt annoyed at being 
disturbed, particularly when she was crying. 

She dried her eyes, however, and told the maid to 
enter, but she turned pale as death a second later, 
after the chamber-maid had explained her errand ; 
for an English milord had called at the hotel, and 
asked if he could see Miss Gort — so dark, flashing- 
eyed Hortense explained — and what message was to 
be given to Lord Curven — would mademoiselle see 
him or not? 

Lucy felt as if the world was reeling round her, for 
surely the impossible had happened ; a miracle, an 
amazing, wonderful miracle ! Hugh had come back 
to her — Hugh ! 

She turned to the chamber-maid, her whole face lit 
up, her eyes shining and glistening like green gems, 
her lips parted. 

M Show Lord Curven into the little salon, the salon 
Lady Maria had. I'll take it on for myself! " 

"Yes, mademoiselle." Hortense smiled all over 
her dark French face, then she added in low tones, 
"When his altesse the Grand Duke Paul arrives, 
is he to be shown up to mademoiselle's salon, or 
asked to wait in the reception-room?" 

Lucy flushed, then a feeling of sickness came over 
her, for she read what Hortense thought her in the 
maid's black eyes, and her soul grew faint unto death. 

" I will not see Duke Paul this morning," she said 
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slowly. "See that orders are given to this effect. 
When the grand duke arrives with his car, let the 
hall porter explain that I do not feel well and cannot 
go for a drive — say I am writing." 

" Surely, mademoiselle." The Frenchwoman's eyes 
shone and glittered. She evidently scented an ex- 
citing romance. Then she bustled away, leaving Lucy 
alone. 

The girl tottered to the mirror and looked at herself 
in the glass, just as she had done on that far-away 
day when Hugh had come down to Elm Court and 
she had realized that all her future was hanging in 
the balance. But things were different now. Lucy 
knew quite well what was going to happen — for in a 
flash everything had grown wonderfully plain to her, 
and she had made her great decision. 

" I look pale." She murmured the words aloud, 
then ruffled her hair up on her forehead, and tried to 
rub some colour into her cheeks with her hands, for 
she was feminine enough to wish to look her best — 
not that it mattered how she looked, pale or rosy. 
The man she loved had come back to her, but he had 
come too late. 

She ran resolutely down the wide hotel staircase, 
and made her way to the small private sitting-room 
which Lady Maria had insisted on taking, notwith- 
standing the extravagant rent the hotel people 
charged, and here in the tiny salon, with the silver- 
grey wall-paper, and delicate white wood furniture 
and soft brocade hangings, Lucy found Hugh Curven. 
They faced each other after many days — and they 
faced each other silently. 

So much had happened since that tragic, miserable 
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meeting at Glorianna's restaurant, when Hugh had 
denied the woman he loved, and Lucy had changed 
in the interval. She was no longer the girl who had 
tried to play the bold rdle of an adventuress, she was 
the adventuress to the life. 

That was Hugh's first impression at least, as she 
swept into the room wearing a dress of rich lace that 
streamed out in a long, fan-shaped train, whilst a belt 
of green velvet accentuated the slender roundness of 
her waist, and drew attention to the eyes that were 
like jade stones. 

How cold she looked though — as if she were 
frozen — and why did she stand up erectly by the door 
instead of running forward to greet him in the pretty, 
eager way he remembered of old ? 

He had crossed the seas to come to her, quarrelled 
with his people, been indifferent to his mother's tears, 
his father's stern reproaches — forgotten the duty he 
owed his race — and all for Lucy's sake. So she surely 
might greet him with a smile instead of standing up 
pale and rigid by the door, her eyes infinitely sad, 
her lips set in a firm cold line. 

Was she angry with him because he had turned his 
head that night at Glorianna's ? And yet how unlike 
Lucy it was to be angry — angry with him ! For she 
had been so ready to forgive everything the day he 
had come down to Elm Court — all his harsh words 
and unkind speeches ; but what had come over her 
now, what strange and subtle change, and, above all, 
why did she stand afar .off? 

14 Lucy," he said timidly, opening his arms as he 
spoke ; " I have come back to you, dear. Say you are 
glad to see me/' 
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His voice was tremulous with feeling, he had laid 
aside his old reserve of manner, his overwhelming 
good opinion of himself. He was just a man pleading 
to a woman. 

" Why have you come ? " Her voice was low and 
painfully sad, and he could not understand all that 
was in her eyes — he could not read them. 

"To ask you to be my wife." He spoke with a 
certain bold defiance, holding his head high, all the 
latent strength in his nature coming to the fore. 
" Theodore Helme told me you were here," he 
went on. "That's a good man, Lucy, a splendid 

fellow " He paused abruptly, then his lips moved 

in a soft, persuasive smile. 

" Lucy, you're glad, you're very glad I have come 
to you, are you not ? " he asked. " I was a fool to 
stay away so long, but everything is going to be all 
right now, isn't it — absolutely right ? " 

She shook her head. 

"Oh, Hugh," she murmured, "how can things be 
all right — how can they ? Everything has come too 
late — too late." 

" What do you mean ? " He gazed at her blankly. 

" I mean this ! " She advanced slowly into the room. 
" I dare not marry you, Hugh, I simply dare not ; for 
I know that as long as I live, as long as there is 
breath in my body, people will speak ill of me, and 
the world must not be allowed to say shameful things 
of your wife." 

She choked back a dry sob, and put up her hand 
to her throat. Her face was twitching painfully. 

" The weeks I have spent at Ostend have taught 
me my lesson," she added. "Besides, I have lost 
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caste whilst I have been here. My name has been 
bandied from mouth to mouth. I have been cut by 
most of the women, and run after by fast men. I 
have sunk " 

She paused, and gave a long, shuddering sigh. 

" Things might have been different," she muttered, 
" if you had come to me a month ago. But now — oh, 
Hugh, look at me ! Can't you see the change in me 
— the awful change ? I have been playing with fire, 
and the flames have scorched me ; so do you still want 
to marry Lucy Gort, the outcast ? You, who used to 
be so proud — so very proud ? It can't be true, Hugh, it 
can't possibly be true that you want to marry me now." 

" But it is true," he repeated stolidly. " Why, I'd 
marry you, Lucy, if you were an out-and-out bad 
woman. You are all I want in the world, and I 
simply cannot live without you." 

"I'm not really bad." She gave a little broken, 
tearful laugh. "As God is my judge, I'm not bad, 
Hugh. But I can't marry you all the same, dear — I 
won't — just because I love you." 

"You won't marry me, and yet you love me." 
Hugh repeated Lucy's words slowly, then looked at 
her in half-bewildered fashion, as though he were 
racking his brains to discover what she really meant, 
this strange, incomprehensible Lucy. 

" Oh, my God ! can't you see — won't you see," she 
exclaimed, tried beyond endurance and worn out 
with emotion, " that it is impossible for me to allow 
you to sacrifice yourself for me, Hugh, to spoil your 
future career — quarrel with your people and bring a 
3candal into your family — a living, breathing scandal ? 
I did not realize that things were as bad as they are 
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before I came to Ostend — but now " she began to 

pace up and down the room as she spoke, wringing 
her hands ; her movements were wonderfully sinuous 
and graceful, and the train of her dress spread out 
like a big lace fan. 

" I was a fool, a little fool, when I thought that a 
woman could fight the world — could fight society, if 
she happened to be innocent and guiltless of wrong- 
doing ; I made a mistake — she can't." 

"But you wouldn't fight the world alone if you 
married me," Hugh said quietly. " Besides, hang the 
world — let it go to the devil ! What do we care for 
the judgment of fools — you and I, Lucy ? I was a 
conceited prig when I broke off our engagement — an 
egotistical prig ; but thank God I am a man now — a 
man. And you're the one woman in all the world 
whom I want for my wife, and to be the mother of 
my children." 

He was fine at the moment, really fine — this heir 
of the house of Ainley. He had gained new vigour, 
new strength; he was no longer the conventional 
society youth — he represented manhood and chivalry 
at its highest. 

Lucy moaned and wrung her hands again. 

"Don't tempt me — don't tempt me so horribly," 

she gasped, and her voice was full of despair. " I 

have been thinking of myself all my life, how to 

please myself, how to get on in the world, and have 

the best of everything ; even my love, my love for you, 

was a selfish love in the past, I suppose, Hugh. You 

were so necessary to my happiness. But I don't 

think I am selfish now, for I am not going to let you 

marry me — I'm not, I'm not ! " 
27 
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She stamped her foot on the floor, she was quiver- 
ing all over her slim body, every muscle in her 
face and neck twitched and throbbed, her eyes were 
dilated, she was the colour of ash. 

"Try and realize — just try and understand for one 
moment, at what estimate I am held/' she went on in 
low, jerky tones. " For I ought to tell you that the 
Grand Duke Paul is coming round here this morning 
to take me out for a drive in his motor, and he 
intends— oh, there is no good blinking at facts — to — 
to offer me his protection, and ask me to be his " 

She paused, try as she would her wan lips refused 
to pronounce the word she strove to utter. 

" Lucy, it isn't the truth," Hugh protested huskily. 
" Don't tell me such terrible things — for pity's sake — 
for Christ's sake." 

"I must" She faced him rigidly. "I must, for 
your sake. For I must make you feel that the 
woman to whom such an offer might be made — 
and mark you, Duke Paul would not think for one 
moment that he was insulting me — is not the woman 
who can be the future Countess of Ainley. For the 
world holds that blood is on my hands, Hugh, and 
shame on my forehead, so the only thing left me is 
to go home and hide my head — prodigals always 
creep home at the end." 

She paused a second, then added very softly — c< I 
shall never forget that you came back to me, and that 
I have all your love ; and now, my dear, say good-bye 
to me, for I have stood as much as I can bear this 
morning. But kiss me first, Hugh, kiss the lips that 
have always belonged to you, and always shall." 

" Lucy ! " He opened his arms again, but his cry 
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was despairing, for he knew that Lucy Gort was 
speaking the truth — that she was acting wisely — both 
for herself and the man she loved. For what happi- 
ness could really be theirs ? — it was all too late for 
happiness. 

She shook her head. 

" No," she cried, " don't say another word — the 
only thing left us is to kiss and part." 

He came close up to her, his eyes bent on her face. 
" Oh," he whispered, " if only I were another than 
myself! If I owed no debt either to the past or the 
future, but could take you by the hand, Lucy mine, 
and lead you to a land beyond the seas, a new land 
where we could dwell together — dwell in peace." * 

u Yes, if only earth were heaven," she answered ; 
" and there were no judge but God" 

She strained her body forward, and held up her 
pale face. 

" Kiss me," she cried ; " take my soul, Hugh, take 
all that I have. Drain my heart, dear, and then go 
— go quickly." 

He kissed her as he had never thought to kiss a 
woman, and as in all his life he would never kiss 
again, and for one flaming, splendid second, Hugh 
Curven felt that he and his companion had reached 
the heights of the hills of heaven, and were en- 
veloped in a haze of glory. His heart beat wildly, he 
was sensible of acute rapture, of the closest union ; 
his soul and the woman's soul were surely mixing 
and dissolving, even as their breath mixed and melted. 
This mood lasted for a few seconds and was followed 
by a sensation of extreme languor. Hugh came back 
to earth with a low sob, then he put Lucy gently from 
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him and walked stealthily out of the room— out of 
her life. 

She watched him dry-eyed — for she had done with 
tears. 

When the door closed behind him she smiled 
dreamily. 

" I could have been his wife," she murmured ; " but 
I have sent him away — I sent him away.*' 

She knelt down and raised her pale, cold hands. 

" God," she said, " will You remember this one day 
— when You are judging me ? " 

****** 

" Tout se passe, se casse, se lasse ! " 

Lucy murmured the words low to herself. She 
was standing on the beach, and it was nightfall The 
lights of Ostend glowed red behind her, but she was 
gazing out to sea, and the sea looked stealthy, cold 
and mysterious, for it was a night without a star — one 
of those evenings when the darkness can be felt — 
touched. 

She tried to remember how she had spent the hours 
since Hugh had left her, but she could not recollect 
anything very well. Her brain was a blank. She 
had remained on her knees for some time, she 
believed, whispering prayers to God ; that was after 
the door had shut behind her lover. But she could 
not remember a word of these petitions and she 
wondered if God had forgotten too ; then told herself 
that God never forgets — never. 

She had kept to her room all day. Servants had 
come up and knocked at the door, bringing messages 
from the Grand Duke Paul, imperative messages in 
which he asked why she would not see him, begged 
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and entreated for an interview ; but Lucy had locked 
her door on a curious intrusive world and had said 
that she was tired and had a headache, and could see 
no one. No, not even a Russian grand duke who 
owned millions of money, and had never been baulked 
by a woman before. 

" Send him away," she had cried out at last sharply 
— imperiously — and they had sent him away. He 
had driven off in his motor discomfited, flouted by a 
girl with green eyes and glistening hair — hair like 
corn when the moon shines on it 

And now the night-time had come — the night-time ! 
And Lucy had made her way down to the sea ! She 
was not hungry, though she had eaten nothing all 
that day, since her early breakfast roll and cup of 
coffee ; neither was she conscious of thirst, or of any 
feelings of physical fatigue or weariness. She was 
only thankful that she had been able to slip away 
from the hotel without being observed ; thankful and 
more than thankful to find herself alone on the 
beach. 

It was raining a little, drizzling mildly, and the 
Plage was almost deserted ; besides, no one could see 
from the promenade what was happening below on 
the beach — just where the waves dashed on the shore. 

" If 4he stars were lit — God's little twinkling stars — 
or if the moon shone, it wouldn't be so easy ! " Lucy 
murmured slowly, thoughtfully — " but as it is " 

She drew a deep breath, and gazed about her, 
straining her eyes, trying to pierce the darkness ; then 
it suddenly dawned on her fevered imagination that 
she was not alone on the beach as she had thought, 
but that a number of people were with her. All the 
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people she had known in her short twenty-one years 
of life were there — and they were pointing at her one 
and all, pointing with mocking fingers, telling her to 
go and hide herself — to go and hide ! 

Cecilia was there, big, fair Cecilia, and Lucy's 
father of whom she had only such a faint, dim 
recollection. Lord Robert— oh, God ! protect her 
from that horrible man, though ; for his throat was 
still red — red and dripping — and behind, peering over 
his shoulder, stood Marietta. Lucy could hear her 
laughing. 

Theodore was there too, but Theodore had always 
been kind and good — she was not afraid of him — yet 
he kept pointing at her, and so did her mother. 

She felt Hugh's presence, but she dared not look at 
Hugh, lest she might run back and seek shelter on 
his breast. Besides, they had said good-bye to each 
other — it was all over. 

She walked closer to the edge of the waves. If 
she had got to hide herself, she murmured, where 
better than in the water — in the sea ? For the waves 
of the ocean would cover her from the sight of all 
men, and they would be cool and cleansing. Yes, 
let her go hide in the sea — hide in the deep waters. 

She was not afraid, she was not in the very least 
afraid, that was the wonder of it all ; nor did she view 
death in the light of a stranger and an enemy, but 
rather as a friend. And yet she had once been horribly 
afraid of the grave, of silence, and of corruption, but 
it was life she was afraid of now — life. 

She knew quite well what she was going to do. 
She intended to walk straight down into the sea — 
straight, straight ! She would surrender herself to the 
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water, to the cold and the dark ; and it would not be 
long before the end came. Even her strong young 
body could not struggle long against those three 
great powers — the cold, the water, the dark. There 
might be a little pain perhaps, blind, awful suffocation 
for a few seconds, and then — why, then it would all 
be over — all be over. 

She knelt down and put her hand in the water. 
Oh, but it felt cold — cold ! A dash of spray blew 
across her face and choked her for the second ; the 
water stung her horribly, and her body revolted 
against the end she courted. How could she drown 
herself, she asked, when she was so young and full of 
life ? How dared she be so cruel to her flesh, the soft 
warm flesh which had never done any harm ? Why 
should the waves make it damp and sodden, chill the 
gold from her fine soft hair and put out the light in 
her eyes ? Why should she be so brutal to the girl 
whom she had so often smiled at in the mirror, the 
girl who was made to enjoy life, and not to be 
conquered by it? 

Cold spray wet her cheeks again, the taste of the 
sea got into her mouth. It was bitter and acrid, and a 
horrible fear of the dark came upon Lucy, a ghastly 
dread. 

She glanced over her shoulder, half expecting to 
see the phantom faces she had seen before, but she 
was no longer pointed at by accusing hands. All she 
could behold now were the shining lights of Ostend, 
the glowing lights of the Casino. 

Darkness in front of her, and light behind — light 
and warmth ! 

Lucy put her hand inside the bosom of her dress. 
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Her breasts were rising and falling — she was warm 
with life. She was awake to all the pleasures of the 
flesh. 

" I can't," she cried, " I can't kill myself. I won't 
drown like a dog — it would be murder." 

She bit her lip, then laughed — faint laughter. 

" Why should I, after all ? " she muttered. " I have 
still got thirty louis in my purse. I can stake those 
to-night, and afterwards — well, there is always the 
sea." 

She turned her back, as she spoke, on the long line 
of waves and the blank darkness — she faced Ostend 
and its thousand lights. 

" I have still got thirty louis," she repeated ; " I 
can but stake them." 




THE END 
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